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PEEFACE. 


T he Essays comprised in this volume are 
chiefly a reprint of my Biographical Essays 
which were published in 1884, and Imve been 
out of print for several years. It may l)e quite 
true that most of the men whose life, or rather 
whose work in life, I have tried to describe, are 
unknown to fame, but that is the very reason 
why I thought they deserved a biograpliical 
record. Several of my friends liave asked me, 
Who was Rdmmohun Roy, or Keshub Chunder 
Sen? Who was Colebrooke, or Julius Mohl ? 
What are they to us ? What lessons can we 
learn from their lives ? They might as well ask, 
Who was Reuchlin, and who was Erasmus, and 
what can we learn from their lives ? RAmmohun 
Roy, who gave the first impulse to a reform of 
the ancient religion of India, may hereafter hold 
a place ^ jbhe gi-eatest benefactor of millions 
of human Ijeings inhabiting that marvellous 
countiy. I am quite aware that the movement 
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which he initiated, and which was carried on 
by Keshub Chunder Sen and Protap Chunder 
Mozumdar, is languishing at present, but it 
possesses the vitality of truth, and if there is 
ever to be a honest reform of the national 
religion of India, and a real appi’oach to Chris- 
tianity, it can only be <3n the' lines laid down by 
these now half-forgotten reformers. 

. Colebrooke was, I believe, the greatest Oriental 
scholar that England has ever produced, and 
though his energies were chiefly devoted to 
a literature cultivated by few and treated with 
indifference by many, the study of Sanskrit luis 
inaugurated a new period in what has been 
called the proper study of mankind — the study 
of man. The compaintive spirit which htis re- 
animated the study of langxiages, mythologies, 
and religions, and may be said to pervade now 
nearly every branch not only of historical, but 
even of natural science, took its rise with the 
rise of Sanskrit scholarship. If there is ever 
to lie a reform of philosophy, based on a true 
perception of the nature of language as the 
connate embodiment of thought, if there is ever 
to be a revival of tluxt eternal and universal reli- 
gion which underlies all the individuid ^’eligions 
of the world, Colebrooke’s name w’iy Hot be fV)r- 
gotten as having been the first to fning together 
itolid and trustworthy materials with which the 
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new Comparative Sciences of Language, Mytho- 
logy, and Keligion had to be built up. 

Julius Mohl again, though less distinguished 
■ by original work, has been a tower of strengt^i 
through the beneficial influence which he exer- 
cised on the progress of Oriental research during 
his long residence in Paris. As the persistent 
advocate of sound and critical scholarship, and 
the dreaded enemy of all pretenders, nay, as the • 
adviser and helper of many students, whether 
young or old, who liad the high objects of 
Oriental scholarship at heart, his influence was 
felt, not only in France, but in England and 
Germany also, and his name as a trusty steers- 
man ought not to be forgotten either by the 
small ci-ew whom he has steered through many 
breakers and safely guided through many a 
storm, or by the j)ublic at large tliat luis bene- 
fitted by their labours. 

I have added a numljer of smaller memorial 
notices, mostly again of men little known beyoiul 
the circle of their own fellow-labourers. It is 
a very sad duty to have to sjjeak at tlie graves 
of our friends, but it is a duty which a man 
who lives beyond threescore years and ten can 
hardly es(iat)e. I have not Ijeen al»le to c(»Ilect 
all the obituary notices which I have hiul to 
contribute to the Timm, the Atheiujutum, and 
the Acwhmy during ncjirly half a century, but 
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I believe that every one' here reprinted was 
devoted to a friend whose name well deserves 
to be remembered in the midst of the hurry 
and forgetfulness of our busy life. Much of the 
best work in the world is done by those whose 
names remain unknown, who work because 
life’s greatest bliss is work, and who require no 
reward beyond the consciousness that they have 
• enlarged the knowledge of mankind, and con- 
tribute their share to the final triumph of 
honesty and truth. 

F. M. M. 



Sri Pa«lK^ BhPlltC'iSil 


»/s 
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BIOGBAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


RiJAH RiMMOHCN ROY. 

( 1774 - 1833 .) 

. Addret* deUr^r^d in the Bristol Musntm, Sepi&mher 27, 18S3, 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Mdjah's death, 

I T is only fifty years ago that Mjah R 3 <mmoliun 
Roy, who had come to Bristol to pay a visit to 
Dr. Carpenter and other fiicnds, died here on the 
27th of September, 1833. He drew his last breath at 
twenty-five minutes past two o’clock in the morning. 

On the 18th of October his body was committed to 
the earth, under the shadow of some fine old elm-trees 
. in the garden of Stapleton Grove, where the RAjah 
had been staying, since the beginning of September, 
as the guest of Miss Castle, a ward of Dr. Carpenter’s. 

Lastly, in 1843, on the 29th of May, tho remains 
of the RAjah were transferred from Stapleton Grove 
to the beautiful cemetery of Amo’s Vale. There, as 
you enter, on the right hand side, many of those 
whom 1 have tho honour to address here tp-night, 
have ho doubt gazed and wondered at a Strange 
Oriental muniment, which was erected over the tomb, 
of the BAjab b^ my old friend, DvArkAnAth^ Tagore, 

' iJrtnkfaiitlu, Uk. Dr&nltua, ii« nuni* of Krithnt, 

' VOL. U.. B 
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who was himself a follower of the great religious 
reformer, and soon after shared his sad fate of dying 
an exile in a foreign country. Let me read you the 
lines insciibed on the monument : — 

BENfcATH THIS STONE 

REST THE REMAINS OF RAJA rAmMOHUN ROY BAHADOOR^ 

A CONSCIENTIOUS* AND STEADFAST BELIEVER IN THE 
UNIIY OF THE GODHEAD; 

HE CONSECRATED HIS LIFE WITH ENTIRE DEVOTION 
TO THE WORSHIP OF THE DIVINE SPIRIT ALONE, 

To GREAT NATURAL TALENTS HE UNIIED A THOROUGH MASTERY 
OF MANY LANGUAGES, AND EARLY DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF AS ONE 
OF THE GREATEST SCHOLARS OF HIS DAY. 

HlS UNWEARIED LABOURS TO PROMOTE THE SOCIAL, MORAL, 
AND PHYSICAL CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, HIS EARNEST 
ENDEAVOURS TO SUPPRESS IDOLATRY AND THE RITE OF SUTTEE, 
AND HIS CONSTANT ZEALOUS ADVOCACY OP WHATEVER^ TENDED TO 
ADVANCE THE GLORY OF GOD AND THE WELFARE OF MAN, LIVE 
IN THE GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

This tablet records the sorrow and pride with which 

HIS MEMORY IS CHERISHED BY HIS DESCENDANTS. 

He WAS BORN IN RADHAnAgORE, in BENGAL, IN 1 774, AND 
DIED AT BRISTOL, SEPTEMBER a7TH, 1833, 

These are the bare facts which connect this ancient 
city of Bristol with the memory of BAjah B&mmohun 
Boy, the great religious reformer of India. You 
wished for an interpretation of these facts, and I 
only wish you could have found a more competent 
and more eloquent interpreter. But as an old admirer, 
and I^©®1 proud to say, as a sincere follower of 
BAminlibttn Boy, so far as he went in his religious 
reforms^ I felt it almost impossible t| decline the 
kind invitation which was addressed to me by my 
friend, our Chairman, in the name of your Sc^ety, 
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to be present here on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Bftjah B&mmohun Koy, and to say 
a few words on his life, and, what is more important, 
on the work of his life, — on that which has outlived 
his life, and has secured to him that best of all im- 
mortalities, — the gratitude of mankind. 

If I tell you that BAmmohun’s* life-work was the 
restoration of the old religion of India, as contained 
in the Veda, and that a great part of my own life 
has been spent in making the Veda accessible to the 
students of Europe, by collecting the ancient MSS. 
of the Sacred Writings of the Brahmans, and publish- 
ing for the first time the text and commentary of the 
Big- Veda, the oldest book of the whole Aryan race, 
you will easily imderstand the strong sympathy I feel 
for the Indian Beformer, whose ashes rest among the 
ashes of your own forefathers ; but I am afraid I shall 
hardly convey to you by these few words a very clear 
idea either of what the B4jah tried to achieve as a 
reformer, or what I myself hoped to accomplish as a 
scholar. It will be necessary therefore, before pro- 
ceeding further, to turn our eyes together to the past, 
in order to gain a kind of historical background from 
which the religious reformer of India, to whose memory 
we wish to do honour to-night, may step forward as 
you see his stately figure advancing towards you in 
that excellent picture which has to*night been placed 
in this hall, and which, I hope, may always retain a 
place of honour in your Museum h ^ 

’ The lile-eiM Jortrmfi bj Biggi wee booghi bj Mie* Ceetle ^ atul 
presented to the BriHot Miteeum. The BAJah himeelf did not like it, 
poacibl/ beonnee he thought the oomplextott too dark. There le abo a 
miaSatme by NewUm, and a boat by Clarke. 
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Great men^ depend upon it, do not Oome down from 
the sky like shooting stars. They come in the fulness 
of time; and if we want to understand their true 
character, we must try to understand that fulness of 
time, that is, the time that lay behind and the time 
that lay before them. We must know the work that 
others had done before them, in order to understand 
the work that they themselves were meant to do. 

R&mmohun Roy, the originator of the Indian Re- 
formation, a reformation that is still going on slowly, 
silently, but, for all that, irresistibly, died fifty years 
ago. Now fifty years may not seem to some of us 
a very long time. It is quite possible that a few who 
are present here to-night may remember the RAjah’s 
visit to Bristol. Yet fifty years are half a century, and 
remember that, according to the received chronology, 
not more than sixty such centuries are supposed to 
form the canvass for the whole history of the world, 
or, at least, for as much of it as we shall ever know. 
Remember that we have accustomed ourselves to 
believe that only one hundred and twenty such short 
periods as have passed since the death of R&mmohun 
Roy, that is to say, no more than 6000 years— a 
stretch of time that might almost be spanned by the 
memory of sixty men — separate us from what will 
always remain the most miraculous of aU miracles, 
and, at the same time, the most certain of all facts — 
the appearance on this earth of a being, capable of 
langtti^e, that is, of reason ; a being which, when it 
came to be conscious of its dignity, ca|^e(ji itself Man, 
or, in Sanskrit, Manu, which means t^e* measurer, the 
thinker, the discoverer and the giv» of lawa 

I do not mean to- imply that 1 myself believe that 
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the age of maa is six thousand years and no more. 
I only wish to measure the time that has elapsed 
since the death of Bammohun Boy with the time 
that is commonly believed to have elapsed since the 
birth of man. 

I doubt whether Astronomy will ever bo able to 
measure the age of the solar system in which our 
planet moves as a very small star among larger stars, 
all held together by the same central force. 

I doubt whether Geology will ever be able to fix 
the time when, after the long interval that must have 
followed on the glacial period, the highest plateaus of 
the earth became fit for human occupation. 

But I feel perfectly certain that no one who has 
carefully studied the origin, growth, and decay of all 
that we call human, our thoughts, our words, our 
religions, our arts, our sciences, our laws and literature, 
can really believe, or can make it even intelligible to 
himself, that no more than sixty centuries, no more 
than one hundred and eighty generations, should 
have passed since the first fire was lighted, the first 
flint chipped, the first word uttered. 

Let us think of our language only. It is said that 
the New English Dictionary, which has been prepared 
during the last twenty-five years by the members of 
the Philological Society, and the first part of which, 
edited by Dr. Murray, will soon issue &om the Uni- 
versiiy Press at Oxford, is to contain one quarter of 
a million of words. Every one of these words is a 
work of it is the workmanship of human 

genius, imu ^very one of these words had not 
only to be fasbiofied, but it had to be accepted ; it 
had to be recc^ised as the cturent coin of Uie 
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realm by millions and millions of speakers^ The 
history of that primeval coinage, its dispersion over 
the whole inhabited world, the losses which it suf- 
fered by wear and tear, the alloys which it had to 
admit, the ever-increasing rapidity with which the 
ever-increasing wants of the intellectual Exchange of 
the whole world were supplied, — all this forms a 
study with which, to my mind, no other study can 
vie, call it astronomy, geology, or even philosophy. 
That study certainly leaves the impression on every 
unprejudiced scholar that, to account for it all, we 
want rather the fabulous periods of Hindu chronology 
than the narrow limits of the dates which have been 
deduced by mediteval scholars firom the Sacred Books 
of the Jews. 

Well, let us consider now what a lesson of history 
is conveyed by the fact that R4mmohon Roy, when 
he came to England from the far East, spoke a lan- 
guage, the Bengali, which in one sense, and in a truly 
scientific sense, may be called the same language as 
English. Not only the material elements, but the 
original formal elements too^ are the same in English 
and Beng&li ; and turn it as you like, you cannot 
escape from the conclusion that R&mmohun Roy, 
however strange his language may have sounded to 
his friends at Bristol, was not a mere (Granger when 
he arrived in Europe, but was returning, in reality, 
to his own intellectual kith and kin. I say 
/vr/sal kith and kin, because that kinship is far more 
important than the mere kinship of bl^od. Blood 
may be tiiicker than water, but language is thicker 
than blood, at least to beings who,*^oagh for a time 
identifying themselves with their flesh and blocfl, are 
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themselves something ye^y different from mere flesh 
and blood. 

We have now reached a point from which the 
journey of Bftmmohun il^y from India to Europe, 
and his stay in England, will appear to us in an entirely 
new light. The Science of Language, and, in fact, 
every true science, is like a hardy Alpine guide that 
leads us from the narrow, though it may be the more 
peaceful and charming valleys of our preconceived 
opinions, to higher points, apparently less attractive, 
nay often disappointing for a time, till, after hours 
of patient and silent climbing, we look round, and 
see a new world around us. A new horizon has 
opened, our eyes see far and wide, and as the world 
beneath us grows wider and larger, our own hearts 
seem to grow wider and larger, and we learn to em- 
brace the far and distant, and all that before seemed 
strange and indifferent, with a warmer recognition 
and a deeper human sympathy. We form wider con- 
cepts, we perceive higher truths. From that point of 
view, the Indian and the European grow into one, the 
Indo-European, speaking the same speech, thinking 
the same thoughts; and R&mmohun Boy, the dark- 
skinned stranger, when landing on the shores of these 
distant isles, is recognised at once, and greeted as one 
of ourselves, estranged from us by no greater changes 
what some thousand years may have wrought 
in that language which hb ancestors and ours once 
spoke together under the same sky, it may be, under 
the same /opf, and which still lives on, however dis- 
guised, in his speech and in our own, in Beng&li and 
in English. * 

' And now let us ask another question, in order to 
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understand and properly to appreciate the hidden 
springs and the real purport of R&mmohun Roy’s 
visit to England. Why did he come to England) 

We shall see that ostensibly he came on busi- 
ness. He was sent by the Emperor of Delhi, 
the Great Mogul, to plead his cause in one of the 
crowded streets of the city of London, in Leadenhall- 
street, in the gloomy East-India House, before the 
Court of Directors of the now extinct East-India 
Company. But his real business was very difterent. 
The supreme and all-absorbing interest of R&mmohun 
Roy’s life was religion. Remember the first lines on 
his tombstone, ' He was a conscientious and steadfast 
believer in the Unity of the Godhead, and consecrated 
his life with entire devotion to the worship of the 
Divine Spirit alone.* He was a Br&hman by birth, 
and though his mind had been opened by contact 
with English society in India, and had been widened, 
purified, and liberalised by a conscientious study of 
the Sacred Books of the great religions of the world, 
yet he remained a Brahman to the end. No doubt 
he admired Christianity more than any other religion ; 
I think we may truly say he admired it more than 
his own; yet, for all that, he remained a Bnlhman, 
and was therefore in the eyes of most of the people 
who received him in England, a non-Christian, or 
a heathen. 

And yet we have only to ascend again to a higher 
elevation, as we did before under the guidance of the 
Science of Language, and we shall meet.wjth a new 
guide, the Science of Rolipon, which will lead ua 
to a still higher standpoint, and ■frul open before 
our eyes a wide panorama, where the past history 
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of the religions of the .world seems almost present 
again, and where we can see the ancestors of that 
so-called heathen, worshipping the same gods and 
the same God whom some of our own ancestors onco 
worshipped in their sacred groves not more than ten 
centuries ago. There was a time when the fathers of 
the Aryan race, that noble race to .which we ourselves 
belong, which has since been divided into Greeks and 
Romans, Celts and Slaves on one side, and Indians 
and Persians on the other, invoked with the same 
names the gods of the sky, and the air, and the earth, 
the gods whose real presence was felt in the thunder 
and the storm and the rain, whose abode was looked 
for in the clouds or on the inaccessible crests of the 
mountains, — but chiefly the God, who was seen and 
yet not seen in the sun, who was revealed every 
morning in the brightness of tho dawm, and who 
himself revealed, far away in the golden East, that 
infinite Beyond, for which human language has no 
name, human thought no form, but which the cyo 
of faith poiceives, and after fashioning it into endless 
ideal shapes, and endowing it with all that is most 
beautiful in poetry, most choice in art, most sublime 
in philosophy, calls — God. 

The names of some of these Aryan gods, such as 
the poor vocabulary of man could supply, were tho 
same among the Saxons whom Charlemagne con- 
verted, and among the poets of India, whoso sacred 
songs have been preserved to us, as by a miracle, in 
the hymns of the Veda. 

In this *pworama, which a comparative study of 
the ancient religions of mankind has enabled us to 
Qocstruct, we can still see the Aryan worshippers, 
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breaking np from tbeir common centre, and dividing 
into two branches, the North-Western and the South-. 
Eastern. 

The former marched towards the home of the setting 
sun, till they had reached that small peninsula which 
we now call Europe, and which became the stage 
of what we are apt to call the history of the whole 
world. 

The latter, the South-Eastern branch, set out to 
discover the home of the rising sun, till they reached 
their earthly paradise in the valleys of the land of the 
Five Bivers, and, further stiU, along the shores of the 
Ganges and the Jumnah. Though these South-Eastern 
Aryans are seldom mentioned in our Histories of the 
world, we should bear in mind that India alone has 
more inhabitants at the present moment than the 
whole of Europe. 

When these two streams parted, each of them pre- 
served some of the names of their ancient common 
gods, but each arrived in time at the belief in a 
Father of all gods, in an All-father, in a God of gods. 
That faith, however, in the All-father, that mystery 
of the One God above all gods, was preserved by the 
few only. The North-Western Aryans at large, call 
them Greeks, or Romans, or Celts, or Slaves, or 
Germans, forgot the true meaning of the ancient 
names, debased the character of their ancient gods,' 
and forgetful alike of ihe All-father and of the in- 
finite Beyond in the golden East, they became more 
and more absorbed in the cares and pleasures of what 
was called political and practical life.' From this 
there Was but cme escape; and we'^ accordingly 
that all the North-Western Aryas had sooner or lider 
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to jrarrender the ancient And corrupt religion of their 
Aryan forefathers, and to embrace a new religion, 
not of Aryan, but of Setnitic descent; a religion in 
which the unity of the Ctodhead had never been for- 
gotten; a religion founded, not only on the wor- 
ship, but on the love of the All-father; a religion 
lastly which, in spite of the most* fearful corruptious 
whi^ it has suffered, has always preserved to those 
who have eyes to see, something of that original 
simplicity, purity, and true divinity which it pos- 
sessed in the minds of Christ and His disciples. 

B&mmohun Roy, the Arya, the Indian, the BrAhman, 
came to England for the sake of that new religion. 
He had studied Christianity before, he had seen its 
working among the English residents in India; but 
he wished to see a whole Christian country, and ho 
was longing for free intercourse with some of the 
freest and most fearless thinkers in the Christian 
Church. And why was that 1 

I told you before that B&mmohun Roy was an 
Arya, belonging to the South-Eastern branch of the 
Aryan race, and that he spoke an Aryan language, 
the Beng&li. He had been brought up to worship 
the old Aryan gods, and he lived among a people 
most of whom had forgotten the original intention 
of their ancient gods, and had sunk into idolatry of 
the darkest hue. He himself, like many of his country- 
m«i, possessed the old mystery of the All-faUrer, the 
&ther of gods and men, the Fra^pati, the lord of 
creatures, as^o would call him. Nay, he knew more. 
He was a true BrAhman, so called because he knew 
the Brahman, &e Supreme Spirit, or, more correctly, 
^ Hipest Self, tiie One without a second, the One 
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in all, the Self behind us and the Self within us. He 
knew all this, at least dimly, and yet he wanted to 
know more *, and he came to England, the first Br4hman 
who ever crossed the sea, to see whether Europe, 
whether Christian Europe, would teach him some- 
thing which he had looked for in vain in the Vedas 
and in the Upanishads, in the Bhagavadgiti and in 
the Ved&nta-sfltras. He came to England, and after 
spending some time in London, seeing the best men 
he could find, and watching the outward manifest- 
ations of Christianity, wherever they showed them- 
selves, whether in drawing-rooms or prisons, in Church 
or Parliament, in schools or hospitals, he at last came 
to Bristol to finish his search after truth, a search 
which only ended with his last breath. 

I have thus tried to lay before you a map of the 
world, — a mere sketch, it is true, yet sufficiently 
clear, 1 hope, to make you see that B&mmohun Boy’s 
visit to England was not merely a fortuitous ad- 
venture, but that it had historical antecedents, that 
it had an historical character, in the true sense of 
the word. If History is to teach us anything, it must 
teach us that there is a continuity which binds to- 
gether the present and the past, the East and the 
West. And no branch of history teaches that lesson 
more powerfully than the history of language and 
the history of religion. It is under their guidance 
that we recognise in B&mmohun Boy's visit to Eng- 
land the meeting again of the two great branches of 
the Aryan race, after they had been sepa^a^d so long 
that they had lost all recollection of, their common 
origin, of their common language, of their common 
fai^ In Bkmmohon Boy you may recognise thd 
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best representative of the South-Eaateni Aryas, turn- 
ing deliberately North, to shake hands once more 
vrith the most advanced outposts of the other branch 
of the Aryan family, established in these islands. It 
is true that, long before his visit to England, England 
had visited India, first for the sake of commerce, then 
for the sake of self-defence and -conquest. But for 
the sake of intellectual intercourse, for the sake of 
comparing notes, so to say, with his Aryan brothers, 
B&mmohun Boy was the first who came from East 
to West, the first to join hands and to complete that 
world-wide circle through which henceforth, like an 
electric current, Oriental thought could run to the 
West, and Western thought return to the East, making 
us feel once more that original brotherhood which 
unites the whole Aryan race, inspiring us with new 
hopes for a common faith, purer and simpler than 
any of the ecclesiastical religions of the world, and 
invigorating us for acts of nobler daring in the con- 
quest of truth than any that are inscribed in the 
chronicles of our divided past. If England is to be 
the great Indo-European Empire of the future, Riim- 
mohun Roy's name will hold a prominent place among 
the prophets and martyrs that saw her true mission, 
and her true greatness and glory in the distant future. 

This must suffice as the historical background. Let 
us now look at the man who steps forward from it 
to do his own work in life, and to fight his own' battle, 
trying with all his might to leave the world, and 
more parljcqlarly his own country, a little better 
than he found 

There is little to be said about the mere life of 
R&mmohun Roy, and even the little we know from 
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himself dad from his Mends is &r from trustworthy. 
There is no taste for history in India., stUl less for 
biography. Home life and family life are shrouded 
by a veil which no one ventures to lift, while public 
life, in which a man’s character shows itself in Eng- 
land, has as yet no existence in the East. On the other 
hand, loose statements, gossip, rumour, legend, fable, 
myth — call them what you like — are marvellously busy 
in the East ; and though BAmmohun Roy has been 
dead for fifty years only, several stories are told by 
his biographers which have clearly a mythological 
character. 

What iotexests us so much in the biographies of 
great men, their home-life, their early Mendships, 
their married life, all this is wanting in RAmmohun 
Roy’s biography. We shall hear something about his 
feelings for hie mother, but of his married life we 
know no more than that he had three wives. His 
first wife died when he was very young, and his 
father married him to a third wife while the second 
was living. His second wife was the mother of his 
two sons, RAdhAprasAd and RAmprasAd, and all we 
know of her is that she died soon after his mother’s 
death. His eldest son died without leaving male 
issue, while the younger attained eminence at the 
bar, and was elected the first native Judge of the 
High Court of Fort William, though he died before 
taking' his seat. 

The real biography of RAmmohun Roy must be 
t«ad ■ in the work which he did ; anc^ i^ order to 
moLderstand that work it will be su^cient for us to 
xmttember only a few prominent events of his life \ 

. _ » OoQ*^ wbo ia QdUMUag sMAariida -**“ 
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B&mmohun Boy was Wra in Bengal in 1774, so 
that at the time of his dbath he was not more than 
fifty-nine years of age. His ancestors on both sides 
belonged to the Brfthman caste. His paternal an- 
cestors, however, had been engaged in secular pursuits, 
while his maternal ancestors adhered to a life of reli- 
gious observances and devotion.* R&mmolmn Roy 
himself was educated for practical life, and, as a boy, 
devoted much time to the study of Persian and Arabic, 
though the influence of his mother’s relations seems 
to have induced him not to neglect altogether the 
study of Sanskrit, in which the main body of Hindu 
literature, law, and religion is composed. His doubts 
and misgivings as to his ancestral religion seem to 
have been roused at a very early age, but the 
statement that, at the age of sixteen, he composed in 
Persian a treatise against the idolatry of all religions ' 
— a bold subject for a man of sixty, much more for 
a boy of sixteen — rests on authority that may be 
doubted K 

What seems certain is that, owing to some mis- 
understandings with his father on religious subjects, 
he left his paternal home when he was about sixteen, 
and travelled over a considerable part of India, pro- 
ceeding even beyond the frontiers of his country, if 
report speaks true, and spending some time in Tibet. 

That he studied the language and literature of 

BSjrii, remarka that cren the date of kia birth Jm doubtful. The 
Bljah’a younger brother plaoed it in 1772. 

* The book here ref e r r e d to ia prob^ljr the one mentioned on p. 34 
M 'Preaent t«f lAnotbaiati,* of whidi, aa Miaa Collet informs me, 
one printed oopy eadala la the Adi Samkj library. It was written after 
hia fldher'a death. 

* See Appendix, f. 46. 
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^bet, and became reelljr acc^iiamted. w^th the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists in Tibet, I doubt iot Tarious 
reasons*, still tlm. impressions he received on these 
'Wianderings may have told on his future career, by 
opening his eyes to the similarity of all religious 
b^ef, hidden under a great diversity of outward form 
V and ceremonial. 

After his father's death in 1803 BAmmohun Boy 
first returned to Murshad&bad, the capital of the 
Soubah of Bengal, at whose Court his ancestors had 
found employment. He then served for a number of 
years as Diw&n (Sherist&dar) in the East-India Com- 
pany’s service. This was the highest post to which 
at that time a native could aspire, and a special clause 
had to be inserted in his Agreement that he should 
not be kept standing in the presence of his employer. 
At that time Diw&n meant often de facto magistrate, 
dc facto collector, de facto judge. While holding that 
office at Buogpore under Mr. John Digby his know- 
ledge of English was much improved, and he succeeded 
at last in writing and speaking it with considerable 
accuracy. 

After having secured an independent fortune* — ac- 

* Bexnarlcs been made on the sudden nrealtb wbicb Bitminohnn 
Roy WM supposed to have aooumulated during his Dlwftnship. It is 
sti^ that he inherited next to nothing from his father, but that does 
not proTe that other ancestral propertj did not oome to him, Mr, 
Ban^ord Amot states that * thedeat^ of relatires enabled h'm to retire 
from actlTe lifSs.* Dr. Carpenter states that his father divided his 
propHy amongst his sons two Tears befbra his death, while Mr. Amot 
demsures that Rhmmohun Eoj was disinherited hr his father. Ceruin 
it is that in an aoUon institute against Bimmohuii Roj^n the Calentta 
Protinolal Court in lBa3, bj the Bijah of Burc^iraii, Tej Chand, for a 
bahuiee due from his father on a KSsibundT bond, Bhmmohnii Boj 
etited thaW m frr inh^diing the proftertT of his deoaaaed frlhor. 
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cordiDg to sotBO amount^g to 10,000 rapees a year — 
he went in 1814 to. settle in Calcutta. He bought a 
l^use, built in the European style, And a garden, and 
1818 we first hear of meetings held there by his 
Mends. We catch a glimpse of his life at that time 
through Mr. Amot, who visited him at his garden- 
house near Calcutta, and found' him one evening, 
about seven o'clock, closing a dispute with one of 
the followers of Buddha who denied the existence of 
a Deity. The Bftjah had spent the whole day in the 
controversy, without stopping for food, rest, or re- 
freshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheist 
than in triumphing over a hundred idolaters. The 
credulity pf the one he despised, the scepticism of the 
other he thought pernicious, being ‘ deeply impressed 
with the importance of religion to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind.’ 

R&mmohun Roy, however, was equally outspoken 
against his co-religionists as against Buddhists and 
unbelievers. At first it seems to have been his con- 
tact with Mohammedans which made him a believer 
in One Qod. Afterwards, however, when his early 
hatred of everything English had been changed into 
a feeling of sincere respect ^ and when his know- 
ledge of the English language enabled him to become 

he hitd, daring his life-time, sepersied hlms^ from him And the rest of 
his feinily in consequence of his Altered hAUte of life And ohAage of 
opinlone. And thnt, inheriting no {>srt of his fAiher’s property, he was 
not legsllj zespon^ble for his fAther’s debts (Biqgr. A^. p» 197)* Btis 
brother, dragna^iii^Boj, died in i8tl. 

^ ^HesAW tlms^fish, oroid, end slmost Inssiie errors of the BogJIdi 
in governing Indis, bdl he sho saw that their system of goremment 
And policy had redemning qualities, not to be frond la the nAttre 
goretuneiii.* Adam, liocdofSb pw afr 
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intimately acquainted, not only with some members of 
the Civil Service, but also with the master* works of 
English literature, his mind became more and more 
impregnated and invigorated by European thought 
and by Christian sentiment. 

The social intercourse between English and Indian 
gentlemen was at that time much more cordial than 
it is at present, and religious, social, and literary 
questions were freely discussed on both sides^ Re- 
ligion has always been the principal subject of 
thought, and a favourite subject for discussion with 
the people of India, and R&mmohun Roy, in answer- 
ing the questions or repelling the taunts of his 
English friends, seems to have felt no hesitation in 
expressing openly his contempt for that idolatrous 
worship which by others was taken to be the true 
and only religion of the country. 

He appealed to the Sacred Books, written in San- 
skrit, as bearing witness against the idolatry of the 
priest-ridden masses. 

At that time, however, thanks to the labours of 
such men as Sir William Jones, Wilkins and Cole- 
brooke, Sanskrit MSS. were no longer sealed books, 
and it was easy to retort on R&mmohun Roy that his 
own Pur&nas, and even the Mahd,bh&rata and R&mk- 
ya/ia, sanctioned idolatry, polytheism, caste, burning 
of widows, and many other abominations. 

It was then that R&mmohun Roy took his stand on 
ike Veda, as the true Bible of India. The Veda, he 
declared, sanctioned no idolatry, tauglil}^ monotheism, 
ignored caste, prohibited the buming^of widows ; con- 
tained in fact a religion as true, as pure, and as 
perfect as Christianity itself, nay, free from some of 
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the blemishes which offended him and many of his 
countrymen in the teaching of the missionaries. 

Thh^ was a bold assertion, half true, half false, as 
we know now, but an assertion which at that time no 
one could venture to criticise or contradict. 

Although there existed MSS. of the Veda, these 
MSS. were religiously guarded. No Englishman was 
allowed to see or to touch them. Even at a much 
later time, when Professor Wilson by accident put 
his hand on some Vedic MSS. in a native library, he 
told me that people rushed at him with threatening 
and ominous gestures. Of course, the Veda had never 
been printed or published, and it existed in fact, as 
it had existed for three thousand years, chiefly in the 
memory of the priests. We can hardly form an idea 
of the power wielded by the priests, when they were 
the only depositaries of Vedas or Bibles, and when 
there was no possible appeal from what they laid 
down as the catholic faith. In India their position 
was stronger even than in Italy, because the priest 
did not read the Veda from MSS., but had to learn 
it entirely from oral tradition, and teach it again to 
his pupils in the same way. No one therefore could 
contradict him except those who did not wish to con- 
tradict him. 

Now it may sound strange, but I feel convinced 
that R&mmohun Roy himself, when, in his contro- 
versies with his English friends, he fortified himself 
behind the rampart of the Veda, bad no idea of what 
the Veda re^3» was. Vedic learning was then at a 
low ebb in Bengal, and RAmmohun Roy had never 
passed through a regular training in Sanskrit. 

In the West and South of India tiie comparatively 
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pure form of Hinduism which B&mmohnn Boy en^ 
deavoured to introduce into Bengal had never become 
extinct, and one of his native opponents, S&nkai-a 
S&stri, while fully admitting the facts contended for 
by B&mmohun Boy, insisted strongly on this, that the 
latter had no claim to be considered the discoverer of a 
doctrine well known to all students of Sanskrit, and 
particularly of the Veda^.^ 

Veda is the name for the oldest sacred literature of 
the Brkhmans. There are really four Vedas, but the 
most ancient and most important is the Big-Veda. 
A Veda consists of two portions, a poetical and a 
prose portion. The poetical portion comprises hymns 
addressed to numerous deities, deities of the sky, the 
air, the sun, the earth, fire and water, mountains and 
rivers. The prose portions, the so-called Brilhmaiias, 
contain treatises on the various sacrifices, mixed up 
with a great deal of relevant and irrelevant, interest- 
ing and uninteresting matter. 

The prose portions presuppose the hymns, and to 
judge from the utter inability of the authors of the 
Br&hmanas to understand the antiquated language of 
the hymns, these Br&hmanas must be ascribed to a 
much later period than that which gave birth to tbe 
hymns. 

At the end of some of the Br&hmanas we find 
philosophical treatises, best known by the ixame of 
Upanishads* or Vedknta, literally, ‘End of the Veda.’ 
These contain the elements of that Vedilnta philo- 
sophy which was reduced to a system iix ^e Ved&nta- 

* W. AdMO, liMtor* on BSaunohna Biej, p. f. 

’ TmaalittioiM of tho prineipnl U]wni»h»& mo omttoinod !a toIs. L 
Mid XT. of tiio ' Snerod Bookt ^ tho SmA* 
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Sfttras, and may still be called the national philosophy 
of India. 

When B&mmohun Roy speaks of the Vedas and of 
the monotheism taught by them, he almost invariably 
means the Upanishads, not the Brd.hma/)as, not the 
Mantras or hymns of the Veda. Both the Br&hmanas 
and the hymns teach a polytheistic, or, more accu- 
rately, a henotheistic, but not a monotheistic religion ; 
yet ^ey form the great bulk of what is called 
Veda, while the Upanishads form only a kind of 
appendix. 

K&mmohun Boy had been brought up in the belief 
that the Veda was the word of God, that it contained 
a primeval revelation, that it was free from all the 
defects of human authorship. When therefore his 
friends or the missionaries pressed on him the claims 
of the Bible, as likewise an infallible book, ho found 
himself between two infallible authorities, and natu- 
rally preferred his own. 

And here he had a great advantage. While his 
English friends had simply to accept whatever he 
told them about the Veda, without being able to 
check his statements, he himself set to work to study 
the Bible in the originaL It is extremely creditable 
to him that he did so ; that he actually learnt Greek 
and a little Hebrew in order to form an independent 
opinion of the Old and Hew Testaments— very dif- 
ferent £rom many who carry on heated controversies 
about the Bible, who shrink from no terms of con- 
demnation rfigainst all who differ from them, and yet 
shrink from the simple task of learning Greek and 
Hebrew. 

'After having studied the Old Testament with a 
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Jewish "Rabbi, the New Testament with an English 
clergyman, BiLmmohun Boy in 1820 published his 
celebrated work, ‘ The Precepts of Jesus, the guide to 
peace and happiness.’ This book consists chiefly of 
extracts from the Gospels, and in the Preface the 
author says: — 

‘This simple code of religion and morality is so 
admirably calculated to elevate man’s ideas to high 
and liberal notions of One God, who has equally sub- 
jected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank, or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and 
death, and has equally admitted aU to be partakers of 
the bountiful mercies which He has lavished over 
nature ; and is also so well fitted to regulate the con- 
duct of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to God, to themselves, and society, that 
I cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation 
in the present form.’ 

This publication brought upon him a fierce attack 
and a long controversy, not with the champions of 
the national religion of India, who might have sus- 
pected him of undermining their faith, but with the 
Christian missionaries of Serampore. Instead of 
welcoming him, on the principle that ‘ he that is 
not against us is for us,’ they blamed him for the 
exercise of his private judgment, in selecting from the 
New Testament whatever he thought most likely to be 
beneficial to his own countrymen. He left out, for 
instance, most of the so-called miracles, because he 
felt that his countrymen, who were able without any 
effort to believe that a mere saint cpuld swallow the 
whole ocean, and many of whom were convinced that 
they had seen a man throwing a rope into the air aBd 
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ascending by it into the sky, were not likely to be 
much impressed by a change of water into wine, or by 
the miracle of the ascension. 

And as the whole battle of his life had been to 
convince the people of India that there was, and that 
there could be, one God only, not two, not three, not 
many, we can well understand his anxiety that those 
whom he wished to bring nearer unto Christ, should 
on no account be led to believe that Tiinitarianism 
was part of Christ's own teaching. As then taught by 
many of the missionaries in India, the doctrine of the 
three Persons, that is the three aspects or manifesta- 
tions of the Godhead, had been hardened into mere 
Tritheism, the very doctrine against which lULmmohun 
Roy had been protesting from his earliest youth with 
all his might and main. It is well known that in 
India one of the most damaging charges brought 
against modem Christianity is that it admits three 
Gods, and it was against Mohammedan scoffers quite 
as much as against Christian missionaries that Rd.m- 
mohun Roy argued in maintaining that Christ Himself, 
as we know Him from the Gospels, believed in one 
God only, that He was in fact a Unitarian, in the 
highest sense of that word. What R&mmohun Roy 
wanted for India was a Christianity, purified of all 
mere miracles, and relieved of all theological rust and 
dust, whether it dated from the first council or from 
the last. 

That Christianity he was willing to preach, but no 
other, and in preaching that Christianity he might 
still, he thought, remain a BrAhman, and a follower of 
the religion of the Veda. He was engaged with two 
missionaries, William Tates and Wilh'am Adam, in a 
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BengftH irattiedation of the four G<&pels, but this 
undertaking seems to have failed ^. 

There is aa interesting story told by Mr. William 
ASam in his lecture on l^mmohun Roy which he 
gave mimy years ago in America, and which has 
lately been published at Calcutta Dr. Middleton, 
the first Bishop of ‘Oaloutta, thought it his duty to 
endeavour to convert B&mmohun Roy to Christianity, 
and in doing so, he dwelt not only on the truth and 
excellence of his own religion, but spoke of the honour 
and repute, the influence and usefulness he would 
acquire by becoming the Apostle of India. Rammohun 
Roy expressed his bitter indignation that he should 
have been deemed capable of being influenced by any 
consideration but the love of truth and goodness, and 
he never afterwards visited the Bishop again. The 
same Mr. W. Adam, who had gone to India as a 
Protestant missionary, became a Unitarian, chiefly 
through the influence of Rammohun Roy. He lived 
tp a considerable age. I had some letters from him, 
but was unfortunately prevented from seeing him at 
Beaconsfield, where he died last year (1883). 

Rammohun Roy’s influence grew rapidly. Some of 
the best, the most cultivated, and most enlightened 
among his countrymen, now joined him openly. Meet- 
ings were held on Saturdays ’ at his house, and these, 
as they became more laxgdy attended, and acquired 
greater regularity, formed the foundation of that 
movement which is known to you all as the Brahma- 

^ <01 Blmmc^on "Boj, bj W. Adam, p. 9* 

* 1879, p. 34.’ 

* Tb 0 f wm held on Sntnrdnyt, tm MIm Collet infomii me^ firoca 

Koy. 1838 to Jan. 1830. Alter the of the new Bldl on Jen. 

iSaOs thf dej wIm ebenged to W e d ne ede j . 
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Sam&j, at first cffiled also Br&hma Sabh& I call it a 
movement, t)<tcause ft seems to me that, even at 
present, more that fifty years after its first beginning, 
the Br&hma-Samdj is still a movement only, to 
emotion, an aspiration, or a religious ideal; but not 
a settlement, a sect, or 'a chur^. At the weekly 
meetings of the Br^ma-Sam^j extracts were read 
from the Vedas, discourses were delivered, chiefly in 
Beng&li, hymns were sung, mostly composed by 
B 4 mmohun Roy himself. Great care, however, was 
taken not to wound national feeling more than could 
be helped. The Vedas, for instance, were chanted by 
Brahmans only, from an adjoining room, where people 
of the lower castes were not allowed to enter. 

Brahma-Ssm&j means ‘ Society of the believers in 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit®.’ 

In opposition to it, the orthodox and conservative 
party started the Dharma-sabhd, the society or 
church of Dharma, the law. What was meant by 
law may be gathered from the fact that one of the^ 
first acts of the Dharma-sabh^ watf to petition Govern- 
ment against the abolition of Suttee, that is, in favour 
of the continuance of the burning of widows. B&m- 
mohun Roy bad published, as early as 1818, a treatise 
entitled ' A Conference between an advocate for and 
an opponent of the practice of burning widows alive.’ 
He lived to witness the triumph of his cause, but not 
till his arrival in England, when the last api>eal of 

^ See W. Adem, Leeiure, p. 8. 

* I write thipoil^ut Brihnift-SeiiiftJ. Tbm raioaft Brehnto 

Somejl^ Brebmo SanAj, Ao.« represent the irefieae prontmdeiions of the 
vronL Brnhnio bee almoet become m new Anglo-liidlea word, end, 
when Hied other!, it hee canielimee been Allowed to steiidL Br&hni* 
ie hieetit m tat edjeotiTe^ derired from Brehnum. 
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the members of the Dharma>sabhi against the aboli- 
tion of the burning of widows was heard in the Privy 
and rejected. 

This was in 1831 — not so very long ago, after all. 
It was the year of the Beform Bill ; and a shudder 
comes over one, if one realises the fact that up to 
that time, in a country governed by some of the 
greatest English statesmen, women were burnt whole- 
sale, even in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta. The official returns of the Bengal Government 
for the year 1823 show that the number of widows 
burnt during one year, in the Bengal Presidency only, 
amounted to 575; 310 widows perished within the 
limits of the Calcutta Court of Circuit. Their ages 
give a still more ghastly reality to that holocaust. 
We read that 109 were old women above sixty; 226 
were &om forty to sixty; 208 were from twenty to 
forty ; , and 32 were actually young girls under 
* twenty years of age 1 Wo always say, ‘ Such things 
would be impossible now!' Let us hope that the 
future may not say the same of us. 1 cannot help 
thinking, nay I cannot help hoping, that some pages 
in ‘ The Bitter Cry of London’ will sound as ghastly 
to future generations as widow-burnings did to us. 

B&mmohun Boy, however, by no means restricted 
his activity to controversial publications. He built 
schoolhouses, and established schools in which useful 
knowledge was gratuitously taught through the 
medium both of the English and native languages. 
He gave ardent and most zealous support to the 
missionaries of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
establishing in Calcutta a seminary in which Chris- 
Uan as well as general knowledge was daily and 
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gratuitously taught to five or sis hundred native 
youths by missionary instructors ; and, following his 
example, one of his wealthiest friends and adherents 
gave still more liberal pecuniary encouragement to a 
similar school established by the same missionaries in 
the interior of the Jessore District in Bengal 

In 1830 a Prayer Hall was opened in Calcutta by 
Ramn^hun Roy, in which meetings were held every 
Wednesday. The foundation of the Brfihma-SamAj 
is dated from that year*. 

^ Adam, Lecture, p. 18. 

* The foHowring extracts are taken fVom the Trust Deetl of that Institu- 
tion : — * The Hall is to be used as a place of public meeting of aU sorts and 
descriptions of people, without distinction, as shall behave and conduct 
Uiernselves in an orderly, sober, religious, and devout manner, for the 
worship and adoration of the eternal, unsearchable, and immutable 
Being who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe ; but not under 
or by any other name, designation, or title peculiarly used for and 
applied to any particular being or beings by any man or set of men 
whatsoever ; and that no graven image, statue, or sculpture, carving, 
painting, picture, portrait, or the likeness of anything shall be admitted 
within the said messuage, building, land, tenements, hereditaments and 
premises, and that no sacrifice, offering, or oblation of any kind or 
thing shall ever be permitted therein ; and that no animal or living 
creature shall, within or on the said messuage, building, land, tene- 
ments, hereditaments and premises, be deprived of life either for 
religious purposes or food ; and that no eating or drinking (except such 
as shall be necessary by any accident for the preservation of life), 
feasting or rioting be permitted therein or thereon ; and that in con- 
ducting the said worship and adoration, no object, animate or inanimate, 
that has been, or is or shall hereafter become, or be recognised as an 
object of worship by any man or set of men, shall be reviled or sUght- 
ingly or oontemptuonsly spoken of or alluded to either in preaehiiig or 
in the hymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used 
in the said messuage or building ; and that no sermon, presching, 
discourse, prayer, or hymns be delivered, made^ or used In su<di worship, 
but such as have a tendency to the promcftion of the contemplation of 
the AuUior and Preserver of the Universe^ to the promotion of charity, 
m<^ity, pie^, benevolence, virtue, and the strengthening of the bon^bi 
of union between men of all religions pesauaeioiis and cr ee d s, * etc. 
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This was almost the last public act of B&mmohun 
Boy before his departure for England. He sailed for 
England on the 15th of November, 1830, as envoy of 
the Emperor of Delhi, the Great Mogul, who had 
bestowed on him the title of B>^jah. He arrived at 
Liverpool on the 8th of April, 1831, and, after a short 
stay, proceeded by Manchester to London. You may 
read, in most of the biographical account^ of the 
B&jah, how he was received, how he was the lion of 
the season, how he was presented to the King, called 
on by dukes and duchesses, feasted by aldermen and 
the directors of the East India Company; how he 
went to Paris, and dined twice with the king, Louis 
Philippe, and elsewhere, how in the end his health 
gave way, and he returned to England weary in body 
and mind. We have no time to dwell on these items 
of fashionable intelligence. We have hardly time to 
do more than to point out the few really important 
events during his stay in England, — how, when at 
Liverpool, he was invited by William Roscoe to 
shake hands with him on his death-bed; how Wil- 
liam Bentham, the utilitarian philosopher, who had 
secluded himself from aU the world, was the 6rst to 
call on the Bkjah, of whom he used to say, ‘ He has 
oast off three hundred and thirty millions of gods, and 
bag learnt from us to embrace reason in the all- 
^portant field of religion;’ how he knew Henry 
Brougham, not yet banished to the House of Lords ; 
how he gave important evidence before several Parlia- 
mentary Committees at the time of the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India Company ; how, lastly, 
as soon as he could firee himself, he carried out his 
long -cherished wish of going to Bristol, a city 
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famous at that time as the home of Dr. Carpenter, 
John Foster, Dr. Jerrard, Dr. Symonds, Mr. Estlin, 
Dr. Prichard, and others — men known, not only for 
their learning, but for their liberal spirit, their wide 
sympathies, and their true charity towards men of 
the most opposite convictions in religion and theology. 
Here, in the house of Miss Castle, at Stapleton Grove, 
he thought he would find rest and repose. Here he 
hoped for help in solving those honest doubts which 
never forsake the heart of an honest man. But it 
was too late. He was attacked by fever, and in a 
few days his weakened brain succumbed. Dreaming 
of distant lands, of distant hopes, and distant friends, 
the Eastern philosopher, the believer in the religion 
of the Veda, the sincere admirer of the religion of 
Christ, expired. 

Such was B&mmohun Boy, to my mind a truly 
great man, a man who did a truly great work, and 
whoso name, if it is right to prophesy, will be re- 
membered for ever, with some of his fellow-labourers 
and followers, as one of the great benefactors of man- 
kind. 

I know that this opinion is not shared by those 
who think that nothing great and nothing good can 
ever come out of India. What difference, they say, 
is there between Rdmmohun Roy and many of those 
highly-educated, polished, liberal-tninded gentlemen^ 
from Bengal whom we often see now in England, 
who laugh at idols, are horrified at the idea of burning 
widows, an(^ ^peak patronisingly of the religion of 
Christ? 

Surely the <Bfferenoe is very great. We know even 
in' England how easy it now is to express opinions 
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and support reforms for which men. were executed 
300 years’ ago, excommunicated 200 years ago, exe- 
crated 100 years ago, and called ugly names within 
the recollection of some of the older members of this 
assembly. 

The Qeiman name for prince is FUrat, in English 
first, he who is always to the fore, he who courts 
the place of danger, the first place in fight, the last 
in flight. Such a FUrst was B 4 mmohun Boy, a true 
prince, a real Rdjah, if Rdjah also, like Hex, meant 
originally the steereman, the man at the helm 

If however I was wrong in calling R&mmohun'Boy 
a really great man, 1 wish that those who seem so 
jealous of greatness would at least explain on what 
grounds they would bestow that ancient title. 

An attempt was lately made in America to find 
out the Hundred Greatest Men of the world. The 
process was a very simple one. Greatness was settled 
by a majority of votes. Lists of names were printed 
and sent round to men of eminence in America and 
Europe, and whoever received the largest number 
of votes was admitted as one of the Hundred Greatest 
Men. The result was afterwards published in a 
splendid series of portraits, each portrait followed 
by a biography. It is astonishing to see what names 
were put forward, and what names were forgotten. 
Of course you see Napoleon the Great, and who could 
doubt that in one sense, as a clever soldier, as a bold 
diplomatist, he was great ; but read the memoirs of 
his Court, and you will call him th^ smallest, the 
meanest, the most wretched of men. Or t^e another 
case. Perhaps the greatest revolution in Europe wee 
* Sm S. O. Pxeotioal p. 8a. 
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produced by the inventi<m of printing. Would you 
call the inventor of printing a great man? He did 
no more *ban what any carpenter might do — cutting 
an engraved block into fopaaller blocks, each contain- 
ing oneHetter. You may call that dever, you may 
even take a patent for it ; but surely there is nothing 
great in it. In fact, that title of Great Man has been 
used so recklessly that to most people it conveys no 
longer any meaning at all. 

.^d yet I like to call B&mmohun Roy a great man, 
using that word, not as a cheap, unmeaning title, but 
as conveying three essential elements of manly great- 
ness, namely, unselfishness, hmesty, and boldness. Let 
us see whether R&mmohun Roy possessed in a high 
degree these three essentials. 

You know he gave up idolatry. This may seem 
to us a very easy performance ; but in India, as well 
as in Europe, nothing is more sacred to a child than 
the objects which he sees his father worship, nothing 
dearer than the prayers which he has been taught by 
bb mother to repeat with uplifted hands, long before 
he could repeat anything else. There is nothing so 
happy as the creed of childhood, nothing so difficult 
to part with. And do not suppose that idol-worship 
is more easily surrendered. Idol is an ugly name, 
but it meant originally no more than an image. At 
first the image of a deity, like the image of a distant 
or departed Mend, is only gazed at with a mixture 
of sadness and joy ; afterwards something like a real 
presence is fe^t, and good resolutions are sometimes 
formed firom merely looking at the familiar features 
of a beloved face. And if at any time those who 
value such an image aa their dearest treasure, pour 
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out their sorrows before it, or implore it to fulfil some 
anxious grayer, and if such a prayer is fulfilled once, 
or twic» 4 ^^, it may be, a hundred times out of two 
h^&re% need we wonder that the veiy image is 
bwsved to be endowed with miraculous power, nay 
thht such fidth remains unshaken, even if it be de- 
creed that it is better for us that certain prayers 
should not be fulfilled) We must remember what 
sacred images mre to millions of human beings even 
in Christian countries, and we shall then be better 
able to appreciate the unselfishness, the honesty, and 
the boldness of a boy of sixteen who ccSild bring 
himself to say, ‘I will not worship what my father 
worships, 1 will not pray as my mother prays ; I will 
look out for a new God and for new prayers, if haply 
I may find them.’ 

There was everything to induce Bftmmohun Koy 
to retain the religion of his fathers. It was an ancient 
religion, a national religion, and allowed an inde- 
pendent thinker greater freedom than almost any 
other religion. But openly to condemn and reject 
that religion, or at least its present form, involved 
more serious consequences in India than almost any- 
where else. It entailed not only censure and punish- 
ment, and the loss of the love of his parents ; it en- 
taoled loss of caste, expulsion from society, loss of 
property. All this Bdr^ohun Boy was prepared to 
fhoe ; and he had to fikoe it. He was banished from 
his Other’s house once or twice; he was insulted by 
bis Mends ; his life was threatened, ai^ even in the 
streeto of Calcutta he had to walk about armed. 
Later in his relations ^us own mother) tried 
to deprive him of Ids oaste^ and indirectly of his 
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property, and it was a mere accident that the law 
decided in his favour. 

An d remember that during all these struggles, and 
when he was left almost alone, he did not join any 
other community where, as a convert, he might have 
been received with open arms and warm hearts. He 
never became a Mohammedan, he never became a 
Christian, but he remained to the end a Br&hman, a 
believer in the Veda, and in the One God who, as he 
maintained, had been revealed in the Veda, and 
especially in the Vedllnta, long before he revealed 
himself in the Bible or in the Korftn, 

He wished to reform his religion, not to reject it. 
His mother, we are told, was for a time broken- 
hearted about her son. It was she who, after the 
death of her eldest son (Ramtanu Roy), brought an 
action against RAmmohun Roy to disinherit him as 
an apostate and infidel But her son had the satis- 
faction, later in life, to hear from her own loving lips 
words which must have consoled him for many sor- 
rows. ‘ Son,’ she said to him, a year before her death, 
‘you are right. But I am a weak woman, and am 
grown too old to give up those observances which are 
a comfort to me.’ This was said by her, before she 
set out on her last pilgrimage to Jug^maut, where 
she died. 

With such self-denying devotion did she conform 
to the rites of the Hindu religion, that she would not 
allow a female servant to accompany her to Jugger- 
naut, or any other provision to be made for her 
comfort or *snpport during the journey. When at 
Puri, she occupied herself in sweeping the temple of 

‘‘laaotim on BAmmohon Bogr, lij W. A«Uin, CaleoM*, i879> I** 

von. in D 
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tUe uneouth idoll Her son knew all this, and he bore 
with her, as she had borne with him. Perhaps he 
knew that the hideous idol which she worshipped in 
the fe4t air of his temple, Juggernaut, as we call it, 
was or^nally called Jagann&tha, which means ‘ Lord 
of the World;’ and that He, the Lord of the World, 
the true Jagann&tha, would hear her prayers, even 
though addressed to Juggernaut, the uncouth image. 

In all these trials K&mmohun Boy had nothing to 
support him but his belief in the Veda, and that very 
st^, that very small voice within, which is better 
than the Veda, better than any sacred book. And I 
say again, a man who is ready to sacrifice everything 
for the voice of troth, who submits to be c^ed a 
sceptic, a heretic, an atheist, even by hb dearest 
friends, u an uirselfish, an honest, a bold man, — is a 
great man, in the best sense of the word. 

There b a quiet courage, a simple straightforward- 
ness in all Rkmmohun Boy's acts. Some of his 
friends have mbunderstood him, and claimed him for 
a Mohammedan, or a Christian. He said himself, just 
before he set out for Europe, that on hb death each 
sect, the Christian, the Hindu, and the Mohammedan, 
would claim him as their own, but that he belonged 
to none of them. Hb real religious sentiments are 
embodied in a pamphlet, written and printed in hb 
life-time, but, according to hb injunction, not pub- 
lished till after hb death. Thb work discloses hb 
b^ef in the unity of the Deity, hb infinite power, 
hb infinite goodness, and in the immortality of the 
soul*. 

* CUntts Dw. fp. tiU* of th* waark m 

Umc* ia Ttthfctol-Mawihkfcto, vt * P T mi it «e Mi a t Ma t **- 
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With such a faith nothing would ha Ye been easier 
for ttiwi than to do what sd many of his countrymen, 
even the most enlightened, i;are still content to do,— 
to remain silent on doctrides which do not concern 
them; to shrug their sbdulders at miracles and 
legends ; and to submit to Observances which, though 
distasteful to themselves, may be looked upon as 
possibly useful to others. 

With such an attitude towards religion, he might 
have led a happy, quiet, respectable, useful life, and 
his conscience need not have smitten him more than 
it seems to have smitten many others. But he would 
not. He might part with his old mother in silent 
love and pity, but towards the rest of the world 
he wished to appear as what he was. He would 
not say that he believed in three gods, when he 
believed in One Qod only; he would not call idols 
symbols of ths Godhead ; be would not have ritual, 
because it helped the weak; he would not allow 
Suttee because it was a time-hallowed custom, spring- 
ing from the true love of a wife for a dead husband. 
He would have no compromising, no economising, no 
playing with words, no shifting of responsibility from 
his own shoulders to others. And therefore, what- 
ever narrow-minded critics may say, 1 say once more 
that lUmmohun Roy was an unsel&h, an honest, a 
bold man — ^a great man in the hipest sense of the word. 

And mind, 1 do not say that the world is poor in men 
as great as BAmmohun Roy, and I know frill well that 
many of them pass away uxdieeded, and leave behind 
them no name, no fame, no monument. But what is 
that) It only shows that the world is richer in good 
and great men than we thought it was. 

n 2 
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But why should we grudge their greatness and 
their fame to those whom the world likes to honour? 
Go into a great library if you wish to know the 
meaning of the immortality of a name. Go into 
Westminster Abbey if you wish to know the value 
of a crumbling monument. True immortality is the 
immortality of the work done by man, which nothing 
can make undone, which lives, works on, grows on 
for ever. 

It does good to ourselves to remember and to honour 
the names of our ancestors and benefactors, but to 
them, depend upon it, the highest reward was not 
the hope of fame, but their faith in themselves, their 
faith in their work, their faith that nothing really 
good can over perish, and that Bight and Beason must 
in the end prevail. 

I have no doubt that when B&mmohun Boy mut- 
tered his last prayer and drew his last breath at 
Stapleton Grove, he knew that, happen what may, 
his work would live, and idolatry would die. That 
was the chief object of his life, and small as the re- 
sults which he achieved might seem to others, he 
knew full weU that all living seeds are small. 

I am more doubtful about his belief in the divine 
origin of the Veda. It seems to me as if he chiefly 
used his arguments i^ support of the revealed cha- 
racter of the Veda as an answer to his opponents, 
flghtii^ them, so to say, with their own weapons. 
But however that may be, it is quite clear that this 
very dogma, this little want of hones^ or thorough- 
ness q£ thought, retarded more than anything else 
the natural growth ci his work. 

Altw the Bhjah’s death the Church which he had 
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founded, the so-called Bi 4 hina-Samllj, languished for 
want of new interests and for want of a real head. 
During the next seven or eight years, its chief repre- 
sentative was Pandit R&m Chandra Vidy&bagish, one 
of B&mmohun Roy’s earliest disciples ; while its ma- 
terial wants were supplied by the generosity of 
Dv&rk&n&th Tagore, the same who erected the monu- 
ment to the memory of R 4 mmohun Roy in the Amo’s 
Vale Cemetery at Bristol, and who himself lies buried 
in Eensal Green. I knew him well while he was 
staying at Paris, and living there in good royal style. 
He was an enlightened, liberal-minded man, but a 
man of this world rather than of the next. 

DvSxk&n&th Tagore, however, became a still greater 
benefactor of the Brahma-Sd.maj, though indirectly, 
through his son, Debendrand,th Tagore, who is still 
alive, though he has for many years left the world, 
preferring to live by himself in perfect solitude, and 
devoted to meditation, and to the contemplation of 
the Divine Spirit, within and without. He, being a 
young man of considerable wealth, suddenly, at the 
age of twenty, saw the vanity of all earthly pleasures, 
and determined to devote the rest of his life to % 
search after truth, to a constant meditation on the 
things which are not seen, and chiefly to the dis- 
covery and recovery of his own true self in the Divine 
Self. He started a Society called the Truth-teaching 
Society, the Tattva-bodhini Sabh 4 , which lasted from 
1839 to 1859, while its journal, the Tattva-bodhini 
P&trildt, stiU,coBtinues to appear. 

He was soon attracted towards the Br&.hma-Samdj *, 

^ Aocording to SlTatiftth 8lUiri« *N«w Ditpeinatioii,* p. 4 , Beban* 
dnuAtb joined the Brihme-Sem&j in 1838 ; eeoording to e •tetement 
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I^Ve European, si^olara ihe first Idea of what 
thesib aUj^nt hymns re^y Were. Unfortunately he 
died soon after, and only the first hook of the Rig- 
ye<^ was finished by him, and published after his 
death in 1838. * 

When Dyfkrk 4 n 4 th Tagore came to Paris, .he fpund 
me there in 1845 copying the text and commentaa^ of 
the Rig-Veda, and there can be little doubt that his 
son Debendrax^th heard from his father that Euro- 
pean Bcdiolars had begun in good earnest the study of 
the Veda, and that its halo of unapproachable sanctity 
would soon disappear. Debendran^th Tagore, not 
knowing much of Vedic literature, in order to satisfy 
his own mind, sent four young Br&hmans to Benares 
about 1845 or 1846, to study the Vedas under some of 
the most learned theologians of that Indian seat of 
learning. 

Interesting as the Vedas are to us, as historical 
documents, for they date from at least 1500 b.c., and 
give us an insight into the origin and growth of re- 
lipon unsurpassed by any other literature, no one in 
his senses would for one moment claim for them a 
superhuman origin. After the report made by the 
four students after their return from Benares to Cal- 
cutta, Debendran&th Tagore did not hesitate, and in 
1850 the Br&hma-Sam&j solemnly pnmounced the de- 
tiironement of the Veda. ' ? 

There is nothing analogous to this in the whole 
history of religion, but this bold step, far firom endan- 
gfudng the BrfLhma-Sami^, really put n^jw life into its 
sej^bers. The Br&hma-Saml^ WW now* a Church 
withotxt a Bible, and Debendranfith Tagore, its leader, 
felt ii^i^ired with new hopes and higher aspirations. 
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There -was Bothiog how 1|etween him and hSI'God, 
and in this state of mind, n<^ of despair, but of fervent 
faith, he revised the BiAhinaio Covenant, and wrote 
fuid published his i^rdAmo^hAaivna S or the religion 
of the hue true God. Aftcpr finishing this work, the' 
young Saint retired for a time to the solitude of the 
mountains, to be alone with himself and with his God. 

Yon see here how among all the books which are 
supposed to be held sacred by the people of India, it 
was the Veda alone, not the BhAgavata Pur&na or 
any other Purhna, that troubled the mind of these re* 
ligious reformers. For them the Purhnas had no such 


^ In the Br&bmftdharma, published in 1850 (third ed.^ Calcutta, i869)» 
we find the Brfth m ad h a r mavlfya. Confession of Faith, as follows : — 

(i) Oin« Brahma vA ekam idam agra &sit, nftnyat kim/fanAslt, tad 
idaat tmfw asW^at. 

(a) Tad eva nityam ^Hnam anantam sivatn svatantram n'ravayavam 
ekam ey&dTitlyam sarvavyApi sarvaniyantrs sarvAsrayam sarvavit sar» 
vasaktimad dhamitam pilmam apratimam iti, 

(3) Ekasya tasyaivopAsanayA p&ratrikam aihikaia ^a subham bha- 
vati, 

(4) Tasmin j^tis tasya priyakfiryasAdhanam Icm tadnpAsanam eva. 

Alter that follows the Brfthmadharmagrahaiia^ i.e. the ooTenant to 
be signed by new members * 

As min Brfihmadhavmar^ye visrasya BribrnadharmaT^m grlhnftmi. 

(1) God alone existed in the banning, and He created this universe. 

(a) He is intelligent^ infinite, benevolent, eternal, governor of the 
universe, all-knosring, omnipotent, refuge of all, devoid of limbs, 
tminittable, alone, srithont a second, all-powerful, self-esdstent, and 
heyoiid oomparison. 

^ srorshipping Him and Him alone we can attain the highest 
geod In this life and in the next. 

(4) To love Him and to do the woriu He lovee oonstitutee this 
worship. 

By dedaring my belief in the above oombliied four fundamental 
prinelpleeof Brahmaism I accept It as my fhith. See Pandit Shmndth 
SAitri, *New DIspmisaticii/ p. 
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inteirest. 'They knew what staff they were made of. 
They might be useful for women and children, they 
might contain grains of truth which every Br&hma 
would value*, but their childish legends could never 
stand in the way of men like Debendranftth Tagore. 
Does that show that the Veda was dead and forgotten, 
and that the true religion of modem India must be 
studied in the Fur&nas or Tantras ? 

Even after the fall of the Veda, do not suppose that 
the relij^ous reformers of India discarded it altogether. 
They deprived it of its Divine Bight, but Ibey seemed 
to value it all the more, and they preserved all that 
they thought worth preserving in it, particularly the 
Upaoishads. 

When challenged by the Bev. J. Mullens, a mission- 
ary of the London Missionary Society, as to the new 
principles of the belief of the Br&hmas, Debendran&th 
replied : ‘ The doctrines of the Br&hmas, or spiritual 
worshippers of God, whom I suppose you mean by 
modem Ved&ntists, are founded upon a broader and 
more unexceptionable basis than the scriptures of a 
single religious denomination on earth. The volume 
of Nature is open to all, and that volume contains a 
revelation clearly teaching, in strong and legible cha- 
racters, the great tmths of religion and morality; and 
giving us as much knowledge of our state after death 
as is necessary for the attainment of future blessed- 
ness, yet adapted to the present state of our mental 
faculties. Now, as the Hhsdu religkm ematains notions 
of Ood and human duty whieh eoinc^de^ with that 

' 'laePwnM Md OMEaatMMi at* SlaNSna Ammi» tlkqr alaapm. 
•Utn^vaMycfOad.' iOUwaokaa Bot, BMtglli taunlatiaa oT «ha 
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revelation, ire have avail^ ourselves of works which 
are the great d[epo8itaries> of the national faith, and 
which have the advantag# of national association on 
their side, for disseminating the principles of pure 
religion among our countrymen V 

The time will come, I hope, when scholars in India 
will study the Veda, as we study it in Europe, namely 
as an historical record of the highest value in the his- 
tory of religion; but even then I trust that in India 
the Veda will always retain its peculiar position as 
the oldest book which, for the first time, told the in- 
habitants of that country of a world beyond this 
world, of a law beyond human laws, and of a Divine 
Being in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

If we may judge of Sacred Books by their fruits, 
then the life of such a man as B4mmohun Boy, who 
professed to be entirely guided by the Veda, would 
bear high testimony indeed to the intrinsic value of 
that oldest among all Sacred Books of the Aryan 
race, however crude, childish, unscientific it may seem 
to us. 

Still more interesting, however, will it be to study 
. and examine the lives of his disciples and followers, 
who no longer looked upon the Veda or any other 
book as divinely or miraculously revealed, and to 
whom the Veda had become simply a venerable book 
by the side of other venerable books, in order to find 
oat whether a kind of heavenly halo is really indis- 
pensable jn prder to secure to Eternal Truth an en- 
tmuse into the heart and an influence on the acts of 
man; or -uiieilier, as aome hdfleve, Truth, Eternal 

* 'BM BQstoqroftlwt^doirtteBkSkasBMBSil’ t868.p, 13 . 
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Truth, requires no credentials, but is to rule the world 
in her own right, nay, is to be welcomed all the more 
warmly when she appeals to the human heart, un- 
adorned by priestly hands, and dad only in her own 
simplicity, beauty, and majesty. 

To Eft.mmohun Boy the Veda was true, because it 
was divine ; to his followers it was divine, because 
it was true. And which of the two showed the greater 
faith 1 ^ 

I have thus tried, and I hope not quite in vain, to 
enlist your sympathy, your real respect and love, for 
that great religious reformer of India, BUmmohun 
Roy. In India his name has been enrolled in the 
book of the prophets ; and I hope that in future some 
at least of those who have kindly listened to me to- 
night will allow to this true Aryan nobleman a place 
among those who deserve to be called great and 
good. 
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APPENDIX. 

Thebe is a letter, supposed to have been written by 
R&mmohun Roy shortly before he left England for 
France, and addressed to Mr. Gordon of Calcutta. It 
was first published after the Rdjah’s death in the 
Athenaeum, Oct. 5, 1833, by Mr. Sandford Amot, who 
had acted as the R&jah’s secretary during his stay 
in England. It was republished by Miss Mary Car- 
penter in ‘ The Last Days of the R 4 jah Mmmohun 
Roy,’ London, 1866, p, 249. Although the relations 
between the R&jah and his secretary were not very 
friendly towards the end of the R&jah’s visit to 
England, there is nothing in that letter to betray 
any unfriendly feeling. Whether the R&jah wrote 
or dictated the whole of it may be doubted, but 
to reject the whole as a fabrication would be going 
much too far. See letters from John Hare in Timee, 
Oct. a8, 1833; from S. Amot, Nov. 23, 1833; from 
J. Hare, Dec. 11, 1833. Mr. Amot states that after 
the R&jah’s return from Paris, both his mind and body 
seemed to be losing their tone and vigour, that his 
manners were changed, and his language became 
violent and coarse. His Mends at Bristol, however, 
perceived nothing of this. 

*Mt dear Friend, 

*In conformity with the wish you have frequently 
expressed, ^hqjb I should give you an outline of my 
life, I have now the pleasure to give you the following 
very brief sketch. 

‘ ‘ My ancestors were Brahmins of a hi^ order, and. 
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from time immemorial, 'were devoted to the relio^oos 
duties of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, who 
about one hundred and forty years ago gave up 
spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggran- 
disement. His descendants ever since have followed 
his example, and, according to the usual fate of 
courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising to 
honour and sometimes falling; sometimes rich and 
sometimes poor ; sometimes excelling in success, some- 
times miserable through disappointment \ 

‘ But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal 
order by profession as well as by birth, and of a 
family than which none holds a higher rank in that 
profession, have up to the present day uniformly 
adhered to a life of religious observances and devo- 
tion, preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the 
excitements of ambition and all the allurements of 
worldly grandeur. 

* In confoimity with the usage of my paternal race, 
and the 'wish of my father ^ I studied the Persian and 
Arabic languages — these being indispensable to those 
who attached themselves to the courts of the Mo- 
hammedan princes; and agreeably to the usage of 
my maternal relations, 1 devoted myself to the study 
of the Sanskrit and the theological works 'written in 
it, which contain the body of Hindoo literature, law, 
and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen I composed a manu- 

* Bftinmoliun’i graadAkthcr fiUad potto of impovtaiieo tho Court of 
ManbMtolMMl, tho oi^tol of tho Soabah of BwgoL ” HA ihthor, Btm- 
kilat Boy, loft Mnnhodobod oad lived »t B4dMnog<a^ in tho district 
of Boidwon, whore ho hod londod property, the potrimony oftho lSunily. 

* BtonkSntBoy.^ * a.©. 1790. 
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script calling in question the validity of the idolatrous 
system of the Hindoos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on that subject^ having produced 
a coolness between me and my inbnediate kindred, 
I proceeded on my travels, and passed through dif- 
ferent countries, ohiedy within, but some beyond, the 
bounds of Hindostah, with a feeling of great aversion 
to the establishment of the British power. When 
I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled 
roe, and restored me to his favour ; after which I first 
saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally 
more intelligent, more steady, and moderate in their 
conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and 
became inclined in their favour, feeliug persuaded 
that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead 
more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of 
several of them even in their public capacity. My 
continued controversies with the Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows 
and other pernicious practices, revived and increased 
their animosity against me ; and through their in- 
fiuence with my family, my father was again obliged 
to withdraw his countenance openly, though his 
limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

* After my father^ death, I opposed the advocates 
of idolatry ^it];^ still greater bol^ess. Availing my- 
self of the art of printing, I published various works 
and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised stt<^ a feeling against 
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me, that I was at last deserted by. every ipeison exce^ 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation 
to which they belong, I always feel grateful. 

‘ The ground ■v^^&ich I took in all my controversies 
was, not that of opposition to Brahi^nism, but to 
the perversion of it ; and I endeavoured to ihow that 
the idolatry of the Brahmins wm contrary to the 
, practice of their ancestors, and the principles of the 
ancient books and authorities which they profess to 
revere and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of 
the opposition and the resistance to my opinions, 
several highljr respectabla persons, both among my 
own relations and others, began to adopt the same 
sentiments. 

. * I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, 
by personal observation, a more thorough insight into 
its manners, customs, religion, and political institu- 
tions. I refrained, however, from carrying this inten- 
tion into effect until the friends who coincided in my 
. sentiments should be increased in number and strength. 
My expectations having been at length realised, in 
November, 1830, 1 embarked for England, as the dis- 
cussion of the East-lndia Company’s Charter was 
expected to come oh, by which the treatment of the 
natives of India, and its future government, would be 
determined for many years to come ; and an appeal 
to the King in Council, agaihst the abolition of the 
practice of burning widows, was to be heard before 
the Privy Council; and His Majesty the Emperor 
of Delhi had likewise commissioneil me to bring 
before the authorities in England certain encroach- 
ments on his rights by the East-Bidia Company. 
1 accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831.' - 
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( 1838 - 1864 .) 

I HAD just said what I wished to say about R&jah 
Rfimmohun Roy, when I received the news of the 
death of Keshub Chunder^en, his devoted follower 
and successor. Whereas I knew Mmmohun Roy in 
the spirit only, I knew Keshub Chunder Sen both in 
the spirit and in the flesh. We were true friends 
through good and evil days, and I little expected that 
he would leave this busy world before me. The time 
to give a full account of Keshub Chunder Sen’s life 
and life-work has hardly come as yet. Many little 
things must be forgotten before his true greatness can^ 
be realised. But there are ceitain impressions which 
he has left on our memories which, if not recorded 
at once, may fade away and be lost. Of his life, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, I know little, and the 
little I know, 1 know from his Indian firiends only, 
with whom all responsibility for dates and facts must 
rest. But there are some hidden phases of his inner 
life which I know better perhaps than even his best 
friends in India. In his very last letter, which he 
wrote at Simla on the 20th June, 1883, he said : / Our 
affinity is not only ethnic, but in the highest degree 
spiritual, which o^n draws you into my heart and 
makes me ei\joy the pleaauxeB of friendly intercourse. 

VOL. II. 1 
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1 forget the distance, and feel we are very near eadii 
other. These Him&layas ablaze with India’s ancient 
glory constantly remind me of you, and as Itiead your 
Lectures on ' what can it teach us?’ in the 
veranda of my little house in the morning, I so 
intensely the presence of your spirit in ine that it 
seems 1 am not reading your book, but talking to you 
and you are talking to me in deep spirit-intercourse.’ 

However, before I can give a few records of our 
spirit-intercourse, I must try to give a slight sketch of 
the outward life of my friend, at least so far as it bears 
on his spiritual gro'i^. I have no doubt we shall 
soon have a long biography, telling us of his ancestors, 
of his childhood, his youth, his manhood, full of dates, 
full of facts, full of anecdotes. I do not wish to anti- 
cipate these chroniclers, who so often tell us the very 
things that ought to be forgotten ; and not always the 
things which it is right to remember. All 1 feel in- 
dined to do is to give some slight frame to hold the 
portrait of the man. 

Eeshub Ohunder Sen, in Sanskrit Ee«ava Aandra 
Sena, died on the 8th of January, 1884, at the age of 
46, having been bom on the 19^ of November, 1838. 
Though sprung from one of the orthodox Yaidya 
families in Bengill, European influences had reached 
and permeated his home for at least two generations 
before his birth. His grandfather, R&m Comul Sen, 
is known to Sanskrit scholars as the firiend of Horace 
Ha3nnan Wilson, and as the author of a usdul Beng&li 
Hi^onary . Bfon Oomul Sen had four^sons, the second 
being Peary Mohun Sen, for some time l)twAa of the 
Calcutta Mint. This Peary Mohun Sen had three sons, 
second of them was Eeshub Ohunder Sen. 
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The graiulfhther, Bftm Comid Sen, was evidently on 
really intimate terms with Professor H. EL Wilson, 
and the latter often spoke of his old friend in terms of 
affecti<m snoh as one seldom hears now frrom the 
mouths of oM Indian Civil Servants when speaking of 
their native subordinates. But B&m Comul Sen re- 
mained through life a thorot^h Hindu, strictly ortho- 
dox and minutely conscientious in the discharge of his 
religious duties ; nor was Wilson the man to force his 
own theological opinions on his friend, so long as he 
knew that he could trust binJi as an honest man. He, 
being Director of the Mint, appointed B&m Comul Sen 
to the responsible office of Bullion Keeper. He after- 
wards became Diw&n of the Mint, Cashier of the Bank, 
and Native Secretary of the Asiatic Society. In his 
office of Diwikn he was succeeded by his son, Peary 
Mohun Sen. The office became almost hereditary in 
the family, devolving, after the father's death, on a 
younger brother, and after his death on Babu Jadun&th 
Sen, a cousin of Keshub Cbunder Sen. When his 
cousin had to resign, Keshub Cbunder Sen was pre- 
vailed upon to officiate for a time as Diw&n of the 
Mint until the Diw&nship was transferred to the family 
of the Dutts of Bambsgun. 

We thus see how in Keshub Chohder Sen's family 
European enlightenment and English principles of 
morality were united with strong Hindu patriotism 
and orthodoxy. He was brought up as a Bhakta, that 
is as a boy who would bathe every morning, put on a 
silk dhoti, and have his body anointed with sandal- 
wood powdtf. *When he was ten, his father died, and 
Keshub was brou^^t up by his nnele, though he. had 
•Iso the benefit of retaining through life tiie loving 

sa 
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care of a mother who still survives him. She stood at 
his death-bed, lamenting that she, poor sinner, should 
be left behind while the dearest jewel of her heart was 
being plucked away from her. ‘ Don’t say so, dear 
mother,’ he replied. ‘ Where can there be another 
mother like you ? All that is good in me I have in- 
herited from you ; all that I call my own is yours.’ 
So saying he took the dust of her feet and put it upon 
his head. 

As a hoy Keshub Ohunder Sen was admitted into 
the Bengllli Patshala (pd>^^a«&la), an elementary school, 
from which he proceeded to the Hindu College, and 
afterwards to the Hindu Metropolitan College under 
Captain Richardson. His success at school seems to 
have been varying, his weak point being throughout 
loathematics. When he joined the Presidency College 
he does not seem to have distinguished himself, though 
he remained in the College as an ex-student, devoting 
his attention to history, logic, psychology, and zoology. 
His favourite books were Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Bacon; and so ardent had been his devotion to his 
studies that those who knew him, after be had left 
the College and when he went to Bombay in 1864, 
desoi'ibed him as a pale, tall, and slender youth. 

He developed at an early time a strong taste for 
acting. We are told that he acted Hamlet in his 
native village (Qarifa, now Qouripore), the part of 
Laertes being taken by his young friend, now his pro- 
bable successor. Protap Chunder Mozumdar. He also 
was a clever juggler, and occasionally performed in 
that capacity, passing himself off as an Englishman. 
But- he soon began his career of public usefulness. In 
1 855 he established an Evening School for the children 
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of working men, and this was continued with great 
success till 1858. 

In 1856 he was married to a very young girl, the 
marriage being celebrated with the usual pomp. H<‘ 
himself disapproved of all extravagance, and he tells 
us how his thoughts began at that time to turn into a 
new direction. ‘ I entered the world,’ he says, ‘ with 
ascetic ideas, and my honeymoon was spent amid 
austerities in the house of the Lord.’ This continueil 
for three or four years, during which time he became 
an ardent student of the Bible, helped by the Rev. T. 
H. Burne, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton. If 
any one could have persuaded Keshub Chunder Sen to 
become a Christian, it would have been the large- 
hearted Bishop Cotton. But this was not to be, and 
we may well believe that Keshub Chunder Sen, strug- 
gling all his life after truth, was a more impressive 
lesson to his countrymen than he would have been 
if he had been received and kept within the fold of 
the English Church. 

Keshub Chunder Sen soon became attracted by the 
Brd.hma-Sam&j, the Society founded by K&mmohun 
Roy, the early history of which I have tried to describ*? 
before. The exact date of his joining that Society has 
been much discussed. It was supposed to be 1859', 
but in a letter to Miss Collet, dated Nov. 23, 187a, he 
wrote, ‘ I became a Br&hma in 1857, when Debendra- 
n&th Tagore was in the Hills.’ This was from ^aka 
1778 to <iSaka 1780, A.D. 1856-1859, during the time 
of the mutiny.* Debendran&th retired to the HimS^ 

* *Th* New DitpeiiMtion mnd tiM aadhiran by 

Pandit SWanAth SAatri, M.A., Madna, 1881, pp. 6, 15 ; 'liberal,' Mareb, 
«6,' a 3 » 1*84. 
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layas in 1855, and after three years of solitary con- 
templation returned to Calcutta^ 

The fact -was not, however, much known to the 
public till after Debendran&th’s return. Unfortunately 
the original document, written in Beng&li by his own 
hand, in which he declared that Brdbmaism was the 
only true religion in the world, and avowed his faith 
in the holy Br&hma Dharma, is lost. But the date is 
of less consequence than the cause of his joining the 
Brfthma-SamAj. ' 

The time had come for him to be formally initiated 
in the mysteries of his ancestral religion, but Eeshub 
Ohunder Sen declined to submit to any idolatrous 
rites, and it was the persecution of his own family 
which at that time drove him to seek refuge and ad- 
vice with Debendran&th Tagore. Their first meeting 
was the beginning of a long friendship between the 
man of fifty and the young disciple of twenty, a 
friendship which, though outwardly severed for a time, 
lasted in their hearts till it was severed at last by 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s death. Debendran&th Tagore 
was a rich man, and he enabled Keshub Chunder Sen 
to maintain himself at Calcutta, and to work for the 
cause they both had at heart. We soon hear of the 
young convert at the head of a Brkhma school, which 
was finally established on the second floor of the 
Brfthma-Samkj. Here two lectures were given every 
week, one in Bengali by Debendran&th Tagore, the 
other in English by Eeshub Chunder Sen. 

About the same time we find Eeshub C&under Sen 
supetin^nding the performance of a Beng&li play, 

^ SM'JVdtli ■»AProgt<eioCUi*BriJui>s-8MnlJ,*by P.O.M<iwinid>r, 
Oskaitt*, iSSa, p. 191. 
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written by XJmesh Chundra liitra, and called Bidhaba 
Bibaha Natak, *The Marriage of the Widow.’ This 
play had a great success at the time, being intended to 
influence public opinion in favour of widow-marriages. 

In the same year, Nov. i, 1859, Keshub Chunder 
Sen was appointed to a dierksldp in the Bank of 
Bengal, at a salary of ^£'$6 a year, which was soon 
raised to j£ 6 o. His appointment left him sufficient 
leisure to pursue his favourite studies, to write, and 
even to lecture in public. His first tract, which 
appeared in i860, was called, ‘Young Bengal, this is 
for you.’ In i860 we hear of his meeting Mr. Dyson 
at Krishnaghur, in a public disputation on the merits 
of Christianity and the Brhhma religion. In the same 
year he accompanied Debendranhth Tagore and his 
son Satyendran&th to Ceylon. 

In 1861 Keshub Chunder Sen gave up his post in 
the Bank of Bengal, having now determined to devote 
his life to the religious regeneration of his country. 
Speaking of that period of his life, he says * : * I do not 
believe in an absentee Lord. God is unto us all an 
ever-present Deity. As I saw my God, I naturally 
asked him where I should go to find means of subsist- 
ence and satisfy my hunger and thirst. To the Bank? 
To a mercantile office 1 No. The Lord told me, in 
plain and unmistakable language, to give up secular 
work altogether. But I said, “ Lord, will not my 
family starve, if all means of subsistence are thus de- 
liberately cut off?” “ Talk not as an infidel,” was the 
reply. I wsf a^}iamed of my soeptioian. 1 was assured 
that “all things shall be added unto yon. ” ’ He and 
DebmidranAth Tagore woe at that time like two souls 
* * laotarM is bdia,* p. >68. 
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and one thought. DebendranAth Tagore wished his 
young Mend to assume the ministership of the Br&hma.- 
Sam&j, and Keshuh Ohunder Sen, who had till then 
heen tolenijted as a member of a thoroughly orthodox 
family, resolved to enter with his wife the house of 
Dehmdranftth Tagore, and to dine with a man looked 
^pon as a heretic and as hxcommunicated. Upon 
this he himself was expelled from his family, and had 
to live under the protection of his old friend, till in 
December, 1862,' he obtained re-admission to his an- 
cestral house. In the same month his eldest son was 
bom. On the death of his father Keshub Chunder 
Sen received his share of the ancestral property. 

Being now less ^^ampered in his public career, 
Keshub Chunder S^n became more and more recog- 
nised as the champion of the Br&hma-Samd;). In his 
lecturf, delivered 8th of April, 1863, ‘TheEr&hma- 
Saml^ ''tin<Moated,’ he clearly defined his position, both 
as against native opponents and Christian missionaries. 
An association, called the Sangat, or Sangata-Sabh&, 
served* as a centre for religious and moral discussions 
between him and his followers. Buies were agreed 
upon, pledges were taken, and the society became 
more strictly oiganised. Idolatrous rites were entirely 
put down. 

The first Brfihma marriage, which of comrse was 
considered by native opinion as no marriage at all, 
was oelebrat^ as early as 1861, DebendTanfi.th Tagore 
himself setting the bold example of allowing his 
daughter to be married without the customary rites. 
Otihterreformsfbllowed. The birth-festivals, the naming- 
fesHvedsi initiations, and fimerals were all otmduoted 
Mbording to Brfthmic rites. Bven the sacred thread 
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was thrown off, and Debendxfui&th again set the first 
example. We have no idea; how hard this surrender 
of cherished national oustomf appeared to many of the 
Brfihmas, and how deeply ii afflicted those who had 
wished not to break openly 'with their Er&hma friends. 
Still nothing could restraiil the ardour of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. In 1864, on the 9th of February, he > 
started for Madras. It was his first great missionary 
enterprise, and he succeeded in planting a Erd.hma- 
Ssmdj in the Madras Presidency. From thence he 
proceeded to Bombay, where he won many hearts, both 
English and native, and then returned to Calcutta 
with greater determination than ever to carry out bis 
great social and religious' reform. Opposition only 
roused his enthusiasm, friction only called out brighter 
sparks of eloquence. Uis old friend, Debendran&th 
Tagore, continued for a long time the friend and fellow- 
worker of Keshub Chunder Sen. We know that he 
gave op the Sacred Thread, that ancient and harmless 
religious symbol which even RAmmohun Roy would 
never pert with, and which was found on his breast 
after his death. 

But at last even DebendranMh became frightened, 
or allowed himself to be lightened by his more 
conservative Mends. He and his Mends were pre- 
pared to give up all that was idolatrous and pernicious, 
but they would not part with all their ancient na- 
tional customs, they would not have their religion de- 
naUtmalised. They found all they wanted in their 
own anden^]iteratuTe,aad in tike book of nature, open 
before thmr eyes, while Kediob Chunder Sen was 
looking more and more beyond the narrow firontiere 
of India, and seeking for spiritual food in tiie Christian 
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Bible, and also, though in a less degree, in the Kor&n 
and othBr sacred books. 

The celebration of a marriage between peiBons of dif- 
ferent castes in August 1 864 produced a strong commo- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that Keshub Chunder 
Sen himself was not of Br&hmanic descent. His ap- 
pointment as Minister had hurt the feelings of other 
Br&hmas who, however much they might strive to be 
free from prejudice, could not altogether forget that all 
feligious Unctions belonged by right to Br&hmans and 
to Brihmans only. When therefore Keshub Chunder 
Sen insisted on making the removal of the Sacred 
Thread a aine qud non of Br&hma fellowship, they re- 
belled. DebendranAth Tagore, who was by age and 
position tile recognised head of the Br&hmas, and who 
bad lifted Keshub Chunder Sen to the high office 
which he held as Minister, suddenly dismissed his 
young Mend and his most active companions from aU 
posts of trust and influence in the Sam&j ^ 

Keshub Chunder Sen felt this deeply, but he was 
not to be discouraged. The separation took place in 
February, 1865, and as early as the 1 ith of November, 
1866, he and his Mends had founded a new society, 
still called the Br&l^ma-Sam&j, but the Br&hma-Sam&j 
of India, while the conservative Samftj now went by 
the name of the Adi BiAhma-Saml^, Le. the First or 
Original BiAhma-Saml^. 

There was naturally more activity in the new than 
in the old Church. Debendranftth Tagore was tired 
of the world, and often spent many y^ifa jp succession 
in the recesses of the Himalayan mountainB in undis- 
turbed oommunion with Qod, while the aflSurs of the 

* 8m tit* oo n rwf xa i dMM ta tli* ’IMWabodliial PMriki,' No. >64. 
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Samftj were managed by B&janarftyan Bose and a 
Committee. 

Keshttb Chunder Sen, oatbe contrary, after he had 
once come to the front, neve^ left his place. He and 
many of his followers gave up all secular employ- 
ment, and became preachers, teachers, and missionaries. 
‘From comfortable and easy mrcumstances several 
came down to want and poverty, and had, on many 
occasions, to go without even the bare necessaries of 
life.’ They published books of theistic texts from all 
the Sacred Books of the world; they built a new 
Prayer Hall in 1869, and Eeshub Chunder Sen, by 
his marvellous eloquence not only in Beng&li but in 
Elnglish, won thousands of hearts for his cause. New 
journals were started, new schools opened, and great 
efforts were made to raise the women of India, so as 
to make them fit fellow-labourers in the cause of re- 
ligious and social reform. 

In doctrine there was little , that divided Debendra- 
n&th from Keshub. ‘ The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men’ formed the common ground of 
their faith and their work. Their opinions also on the 
true character of the Veda were the same. Both 
bad surrendered their faith in the revealed character 
of the Veda, both looked to other scriptures as well as 
the Veda for light and guidance. 

The following is an authoritative summary of the 
doctrines of the did Br&hma-Samfij as accepted by 
Debendran&th Tagore. The same doctrines were em- 
braced fironv the first by Keallnb Chunder Sen, and 
with slight modificarions held by him to tiie last^ 

of the Oiileiitto JSrSbmo.SMBtJ from 1830 to t 86 j,’ 
Galootta, 1868, p. 17. 
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I. The Book of Natai« and Intuition form the basis 
of the Brfthmaie faith. 

n. Although the BrAhmae do not consider any 
book, 'written by man, as the basis of their religion, 
yet they do accept, with respect and pleasure, any 
truth contained in any book. 

III. The BrAhmas believe that the religious condi- 
tion of man is progressive, like the other parts of his 
condition in this world. 

17. They believe that the fundamental doctrines of 
their religion are at the basis of every religion fol- 
lowed by man. 

y. They believe in the existence of One Supreme 
Qod, a Qod endowed with a distinct personality, moral 
attributes equal to His nature, and intelligence befit- 
ting the Governor of the Universe, and worship Him 
—Him alone. They do not believe in His incarna- 
tion. 

VL They believe in the immortality and progressive 
state of the soul, and declare that there is a state of 
conscious existence succeeding life in this -world, and 
supplementary to it, as respects the action of the uni- 
ver^ moral government. 

Vn. They believe that repentance is the only way 
to atonement and salvation. They do not recognise 
any other mode of reconcilement to the offended but 
loving Fathw. 

YIU. They pray f<Hr epixitual welf%re, mid believe 
hi the efficacy <ff su<^ prayers. 

IX. /Hiey b<^eve in the Providential care the 
Divine Fathw. 
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X. They avow thait love towards Him, and per- 
forming the works He loves, oQ^titutes £[is worship. 

XI. They recognise the neoeisity of public worship, 
but do not believe that they cannot hold communion 
with the Great Father without resorting to any fixed 
place at any fixed time. They maintain that we can 
adore Him at any time and at any place, provided that 
time and that place are calculate to compose and 
direct the mind towards Him. 

XIL They do not believe in pilgrimages, but declare 
that holiness can only be attained by elevating and 
purifying the mind. 

Xin. They do not perform any rites or ceremonies, 
or believe in penances as instrumental in obtaining 
the grace of 'Hiey declare that moral righteous- 

ness, the gaining of wisdom. Divine contemplation, 
charity, and the cultivation of devotional feelings are 
their rites and ceremonies. They further say, — Go- 
vern and regulate your feelings, discharge your duties 
to God and to man, and you will gain everlasting 
blessedness. Purify your heart, cultivate devotional 
feelings, and you will see Him who is unseen. 

XIV. Theoretically there is no distinction of caste 
among the BxMunas. They declare that we are the 
children of God, and therefore must oonuder ourselves 
ss brothers and sisters. 

If we compare this Confession of Faith with the de- 
claration of principles delivered by Keshub Chnnder 
Sen at ^e opeiung of his own Church (Mancfixa), on 
August aa, 1869* we shall find little differmroe between 
the two, thon^ in the practical carrying out of their 
doctrine their roads were diverj^ng more and more. 
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Eeshub Ghunder Sen on that occasion read the 
following statement*: — 

‘To-day, by Divine Grace, the public worship of 
God is instituted in these premises for the use of the 
Bddima community. Every day, at least every week, 
the One only God without a second, the Perfect and 
Infinite, the Creator of all, Omnipresent, Almighty, 
All-knowing, All-merciful, and All-holy, shall be wor- 
shipped in these premises. No created object shall be 
worshipped here. No man or inferior being or nmte- 
rial object shaU he worshipped here, as identical with 
God or like unto God, or as an incarnation of God ; 
and no prayer or hymn shall be offered or chanted 
unto or in the name of any except God. No carved 
or painted image, no outward symbol which has been 
or may hereafter be used by any sect for the purpose 
of worship, or the remembrance of a particular event, 
shall be preserved here. No creature shall be sacri- 
ficed here. Neither eating, nor drinking, nor any 
manner of mirth or amusement shall be allowed here. 
No created being or object that has been or may here- 
after be worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed or 
oontenmed in the course of the Divine service to be 
conducted here. No book shall be acknowledged or 
revered as the infallible word of God; yet no book 
which has been or may hereafter be acknowledged by 
any sect to be infallible, shall be ridiculed or con- 
temned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sermon, or discourse to be delivered 
or us^ here i^all countenance or enooiHsge any manner 
of idolatry, sectarianism, or un. Divine service shaU 
he conduct here in 8u<^ spirit and manner as may 

t •Brithms YwM^Book.* iSTCtp. II. 
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enable all men and women, in^peotive of distinctions 
of caste, colour, and condition, to unite in one family, 
eschew all manner of error and sin, and advance in 
wisdom, faith, and righteousness. The congregation 
of “The Br&hma Mandira of India’* shall worship God 
in these premises according to the rules and principles 
hereinbefore set forth.’ 

What were the exact causes of the breach between 
Debendran&th Tagore and Keshub Chunder Sen it is 
difficult to say. They were hardly doctrinal, as any 
one may see who compares these two confessions. 
They were not personal, for the two friends, though 
outwardly separated, remained united by mutual feel- 
ings of love and veneration. They were, so far as we 
can judge, such as arise when practical measures have 
to be discussed and decbions have to be taken. Then 
interests seem to clash, misunderstandings become in- 
evitable, misrepresentations are resorted to, and news- 
paper gossip makes retreat from untenable positions 
very difficult. So far as I can judge, Debendran4th 
and his friends were averse to unnecessary innovations, 
and afraid of anything likely to wound the national 
feelings of the great mass of the people. They wanted 
before all to retain the national character of their re- 
ligion. *A so-called universal form,’ they said, 

‘ would make our religion appear grotesque and ridi- 
culous to the nation.’ They pleaded for toleration 
for Hindu usages and customs which appeared to them 
innocent. ‘If a progrestive BrAhma,’ tiiey argued, 

‘ requires a conservative one to xqjeot those portions 
whidi the foVm& considers to be idolatrous, but tiie 
latter does not,* he denies liberty of conscience to a 
fellow-BrAhma.’ 
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It may be that Kesbub Cbimder Sen's devotion to 
Cbrift also, which became more pronounced from year 
to year, disquieted the minds of the Brfthmas. After 
his lecture on ‘Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia,’ de- 
livered in May, 1866, many people, I am told, both 
native and European, felt convinced that Keshub 
Chunder Sen would openly embrace Christianity. 

Keshub Chunder ^n, however, was at that time 
absorbed far less in doctrinal questions than in prac- 
tical measures of progress and reform. To quote the 
words of his friend I^otap Chunder Mozumdar ‘ The 
great spiritual exercises and emotional excitement be- 
gan, and the first devotional festival was celebrated in 
November, 1867. Side by side with the spiritual ex- 
citement the most radical social reforms were com- 
menced, the Native Marriage Act was passed, the 
Indian Reform Association with its five sections was 
established in 1870, and the Bharat Asram (or the 
Indian Hermitage) was opened in 1872. A Female 
Normal School was founded for training lady-teachers, 
and a temperance movement was supported by a 
special journal. 

Bi 4 hma-Sam^as began to spring up in different 
parts of the country as a result of this new agency. 
A most active missionary organisation was constituted, 
and the preachers were sent to travel from one 
part of the country to the other. All this culminated 
in the missionary expedition of 1879. The whole 
movement under the infinence of such manifold ac- 
Uvities began to take a new shape. New doctrines 
were conceived and preached. Yoga* (spiritual exer- 
cises), Bhakti (devotion and love), and Asceticism were 
* •Eidth and Pp og w w . * p. 39. 
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explained from a new point of view. Great reverence 
was felt for Christ and other Masters ; pilgrimal^es to 
saints and prophets were encouraged ; sahraments and 
ceremonials were instituted ; and at last the New Dis- 
pensation, as the highest development of the Br&hma- 
Sam&j, was proclaimed in 1880. 

Much as I sympathise with Keshub Chunder Sen, 
I am not prepared to say that his movement was in 
every respect an advance beyond the point reached by 
Debendran&th Tagore. In one sense it might even be 
called a reti-ogression. To those who are acquainted 
with Hindu philosophy I could explain the difference 
between the two teachers very briefly, namely as a 
change from pure Veddnta to Yoga. Debendran&th 
Tagore had fully realised the philosophic poetry of 
the Upanishads and the more systematic teaching of 
the Yed&nta-Shtras. He had found rest there, and 
he wanted little more. Keshub Chunder Sen saw 
that lofty height of thought at certain moments of his 
life, but he never reached it. And this, though to 
Debendran&th it must have seemed weakness, con- 
stituted in many respects Keshub Chunder Sen’s real 
strength. While Debendran4th was absorbed in him- 
self, Keshub laboured all his life, not for himself only, 
but for others. He wanted a pure but popular religion 
and philosophy for those who were stiJl in the lowest 
^tage of mythological faith, and this Debendran&th 
could not give them. 

P. C. Mozumdar seems to have felt the same, when 
he said^: ‘The {>re8ent generation of Brfthmas were 
mtensely im pre s se d through their Chief Teacher, De- 
ll^ciiBnAth Tagore, with the supreme fact that God 

* B«Tf«w aad latatpntor,* J«Iy, 1881. f. iS. 

TOU It. W 
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was an indwelling Spirit, and an All-pervading Soul. 
But il must be confessed that for purposes of personal 
piety, for tender devotions such as may call sinners to 
repentance and give salvation to the sorrow-stricken, 
the exalted teaching of Debendran&th Tagore, great as 
it was, was not sufficient. Our conceptions required 
more fulness and definiteness. Though from the lips 
of the revered saint the strange beatitudes of his own 
faith fell like honey, and we drank it, and were filled 
with gladness and enthusiasm, yet Ood was to us an 
unknown Ood. . . . Keshub Chunder Sen is and 
always has been a man of prayer. He began his 
religious life by appealing to God to show him the 
light of His face. He always insisted upon realising 
the presence of Ood before him, as the idolater, who 
unmistakeably saw his idol present near his own body. 
Thus one of his characteristic teachings is that of 
seeing God. He means of course spiritual perception, 
vivid realisation in faith of the presence of the Supreme 
Spirit. But this process he describes to be exceed- 
ingly simple and natural. He says, in one of his 
sermons, that 'as it is easy for the body to see and 
hear, so it ought to be easy for the soul to see and 
hear. Hard struggles are not necessary for the soul 
to see God. Bring the soul to its natural condition, 
and you will succeed.’ 

It is difficult to understand why all this good work 
should have roused so much opposition, not only among 
those who were opposed to all reforms, but among 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s own Menda No doubt in 
some of his utterances and in some of his public acts 
he might have semned extravagant. But religious re- 
formers cannot be judged according to the ordinary 
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rules of taste. It is sad indeed to have to confess that 
there is something in human natui'e that resents success 
for its own sake. Keshub Chunder's Sen’s success as 
a preacher and as a leader was, no doubt, very great. 
Drunkards were reclaimed, men of abandoned charac- 
ter were made to feel the influence of the Divine 
Name. Lord Lawrence invited the young reformer to 
Simla, and the house reserved for the reception of dis- 
tinguished native visitors was placed at his disposal. 
We need not ascribe the violent abuse which began 
to be poured forth at the same time in the newspapers 
to the worst of all motives, mere envy. We may 
admit that even envy arises sometimes from a sense 
of justice, from a feeling that success ought to be in a 
certain proportion to merit. But what surprises the 
unprejudiced student of that painful and instructive 
chapter of history is the unreasonableness of the charges 
brought against Keshub Chunder Sen. It was his 
lecture on ‘ Great Men,’ delivered about five months 
after his lecture on Christ, which supplied the chief 
indictment against him. While in the eyes of his 
orthodox countrymen he was a heretic and atheist, he 
was accused by some of his own followers of aspiring 
to the honour due to the Godhead only, and his most 
intimate friends were found guilty of man-worship. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, though feeling perfectly guilt- 
less, had to defend himself, but in doing so, he only 
incurred new blame from his adversaries, namely that 
of mock-humility. There is no crime which a partisan 
cannot defend, (here is no purity which a rival can- 
not besmirch. It is a pity that men should not know 
this and should b^mean themselves by defending 
themselyee against charges of which the grand-jury of 
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their own heart finds them innocent. These charges 
were continued from year to year, and it may be w'ell 
to give here at least one specimen of his defence, 
though it dates from a later time, from a lecture de- 
livered at the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the.Br&hma- 
Sam&j (187.5). ‘To dwell in love,’ he said (p. 30), ‘is 
to dwell in heaven. Accept then the gospel of love as 
the gospel of universal redemption. ... 1 have borne 
witness to the truth, and if you, friends and country- 
men, accept what 1 have said, it will undoubtedly 
conduce to your spiritual welfare. . . . But I fear 
1 may run some risk in quite another direction. I 
apprehend I may be accepted as a teacher by rm- 
thinking thousands among my countrymen. They 
may turn round to me, and pointing to the scheme of 
salvation I have set forth, say, — We shall accept you 
as our teacher, for you profess to have received from 
Heaven the light of our salvation. This may mean a 
compliment, and many are its temptations. But to me 
it is repulsive, and the Lord directs me to repel the offer 
as a snare and a danger. You know how in India re- 
ligion has degenerated into hero-worship. . . . Look- 
ing upon this painful spectacle, my heart naturally 
shudders and recoils from the thought of setting up as 
a teacher. I shrink back from the awful respon- 
sibilities which attach to the position of a religious 
guide. Nay, without any hesitation or equivocation 
1 can emphatically assure you I am not a teacher, 
and I will never be a teacher unto my countrymen. 
... If you believe in Qod, believ/s ^at He has 
not commissioned me to be an infallible guide unto 
you. . . . The very creed my mouth has preached to- 
day disotras me, and points to God alone as the source 
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of all truth. If you exalt me as a teacher, and then 
falling down before me accept every utterance of mine 
as a divine message, you do so at the risk of debasing 
yourselves and jeopardising your highest interests. 
You will perhaps say, this is nothing but humility 
and modesty, so common among professed preachers. 
I say candidly, I claim neither humility nor honour 
before my countrymen. I am not in the least anxious 
that you should credit me with extraordinary self- 
abasement or self-esteem. I simply state a fact. 
. . . All that I contend for is this, that whatever 
truth there may be in my teachings should be ac- 
cepted and followed, not for my sake, but for the 
sake of the truth itself. Let not my name carry 
the weight of authority. ... In the economy of 
Providence, opposition, far from extinguishing, sets 
ablaze the torch of truth by shaking it. Am I afraid 
of those who have conspired to resist the progress of 
the true gospell Depend upon me, the Lord shall 
confound and discomfit them, and His truth shall pre- 
vail at last. . . . Have I not been slandered and 
abused, for some years past, in the cruelest manner, and 
has not the vilest calumny been heaped upon the men 
and women who have taken shelter under the present 
dispensation? Most scmidalous charges have from 
time to time been brought against us, which, if true, 
would render us odious and detestable in the estima- 
tion of all mankind. I repudiate these unfounded and 
false imputations with a clear conscience. Far be it 
from me to. a^mpt a personal vindication. The 
righteousness of the cause I advocate and the purity 
and sincerity of my motives will vindicate themselves 
in the course of time.' 
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Ttds shows how deeply Eeshub Ohunder 

^0. felt the diatges which envy and ignorance engen- 
^fed in the hearts of his countrymen. Of course, he 
.daiined inspiration, and no artifidal, exceptional, or 
mixaoulouB, but the real, natural, and only true inspi- 
ration which every one knows who knows what truth 
is, and who has felt his heart vibrate, if only once, in per- 
fect unison with the voice of Qod. What he meant by 
Inspiration he tries to explain again and again. Thus 
in his lecture at the Forty-thir 4 Anniversary of the 
3 r&hma-Samftj (1873}, he first of all explains his con- 
oeption of Prayer. * Men,’ he says (p. 8), ‘ had always 
to pray for salvation before they received it. None 
received it who did not ask for it. Ever since man 
was created, the whole spiritual world has been go- 
verned by the immutable law of prayer. 'The law is. 
Ask, and it shall be given you; Seek, and ye shall 
find ; Knock, and it shall be opened onto you. . . . 
We most assume the attitude of prayer before Qod 
reveals His light onto us. . . . It is absurd to think 
that God breaks or suspends His laws or keeps them 
in abeyance every time He responds to our prayers. 
To grant a prayer is to act in accordance with fixed 
laws, not in opposition to them. . . . Assuredly God 
does speak to us in reply to every word we say tmto 
Him. He either rebuke our hypocrisy and wicked- 
ness or He grants our requests. He either sends ns 
away firom His presence with a warning and a repri- 
mand, or heaven rings with a loud Amen to our 
homMe prayors. . . . Only those who jnay in the 
spirit hear a ihvourahle response. Ihose who 
tiek reeeive; those who truly seek find. The 
law of prayer is immutable.’ 
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After having ihtus explained prayer as a conforming 
to the will of <3od, he proceeds to explain what he 
means by InspinMion. * Let ns see now what Inspira- 
tion ia It is the thrilling andi I may add, the electri- 
fyk^ response which Qod gives to our prayers. I 
have already told yon that jmyer and inspiration are 
two sides of the same fact of spiritual life. Man asks 
and God gives. The spirit of man kneels, and is 
quickened the spirit of Qod. The cause and the 
effect seem hardly distinguishable, and in the reci- 
procal action of the human and the divine spirits there 
ia a mysterious unity. Hardly has man opened his 
heart in prayer, when the tide of inspiration sets in. 
The moment you put your finger in contact with fire 
yon instantly feel a burning sensation. So with 
prayer and the consequent inspiration. The effect is 
immediate, necessary , and inevitable. ... We must not 
regard inspiration as God speaking by fits and starts, 
but as a perpetual breathing of His spirit. . . . Whether 
we hear Him or not, He speaks always ; whether wo 
catch the rays of His inspiration or not, He shines 
eternally, and sends forth His light in all directions. 

. . . With the profoundest reverence be it said that it 
is possible for man to put on God. For then self is 
completely lost in conscious godliness, and you feel 
that yon do nothing of yourself, and that all your 
holy thoughts, words, and actions are only the breath- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. So the great prophets of 
earlier times thought and felt. ... In the highest 
stage man’s aspiration and God's inspiration are oon^ 
tinually exchai^ed with all the ease and foroq of 
natural breath. They become in iaet the soul's vital 
breath without whirii it cannot breathe.’ 
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anticipate. WHile all this spirittial 
fwmentati<m was going on, while sime members of the 
Br&hma>&bKmfij were frightened the fearless pro- 
gress their young leader, ait<i others began to 
clamour that even he did not advance fast enough, 
Keshub Chunder Sen himself suddenly announce^his 
intention of leaving the battle-field for a time a^ 
paying a visit to England. That resolution was carried 
out almost as soon as it was conceived, and in the year 
1 870 Keshub Chunder Sen landed in England. 

His stay iiyBngland was a conltant triumph. ‘ He 
had many ^rsonal characteristics,’ as the Indian 
Baitif Newa truly said, ‘ which fitted him for religious 
work. A fine countenance, a majestic presence, and 
that rapt look which of itself exerts an almost irre- 
' sistible fascination over impressible minds, lent won- 
derful force to a swift, kindling, and poetical oratory 
which married itself to his highly spiritual teaching as 
perfect music unto noble words.’ 

1 need not dwell here on the successive events of 
his sojourn in London and his journeys to the principal 
towns. All this has been well described by Miss 
Collet, and many of my readers must remember his 
eloquent addresses and the deep impression which 
they produced in the widest spheres. His name has 
become almost a household word in England, and 
1 have been strudk, when lecturing in different places, 
to find that the mere mention of Keshub Chunder 
Sen's name elicited applause for which I was hardly 
prepared. I made his personal acquaintance in London 
at house of my friend, Hean Stanley.'* He after- 
pud a visit to me at Oxford, and our friend- 
ship, which then began, has lasted to the end. 
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While at Cmoi^ I took hii4 to see Dr. Fassy, and 
I t^fret that 1 did* hot 'write down at the time the 
deeply interestu^ hCH^iyersation that passed bei|ireen 
tke two. 1 sa^ a ahott account of that meeting in the 
‘ Liberal ’ of June i, 1884 ; * Mr. Sen paid flying visits to 
Ozj^^ and Cambridge. At the latter place he saw his 
eldfoend, Mr. Cowell, and bad also a friendly interview 
with Mr. F. Maurice, whose broad and tolerant views 
so well agreed with tiiose of his Elastem friend. To 
Oxford he went accompanied by Professor Ms-t Miiller. 
The most remarkable mcident of this visi^was his in- 
terview with Dr. Pusey. Mr. Sen and Professor Max 
Muller were shewn into a small room upon the tables 
and floors of which were scattered heaps of books and 
papers in delightful confusM^, in the midst of them 
all being seated the venerable figure that had stood 
many storms, led many controversies, and gained 
many trophies. A serious talk ensued, in the course 
of which Professor Max Miiller asked if a man in the 
position of Mr. Sen should receive salvation. Dr. 
Pusey answered with a smile, “ Yes, I think he will." 
This was no small compliment and concession from 
the man who bad no word to say in favour of Dr. 
Colenso.’ 

1 need hardly say that the question was not asked 
quite so abruptly. Dr. Pusey was at first reserved till 
the conversation turned on prayer. KTeshub Chunder 
Sen, while defending hb own position towards Chris- 
tianity, burst out into an eloquent pan^yric on prayer, 
which ended with the words, * I am always praying.’ 
Thu touched *Pttsey's heart, and he said, ‘Then yo|| 
cannot be far wrong.’ 1 hesitate now to write down ' 
flnm memory what followed afterwards. I only know 
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heawj Pusey speak with so much bf imly 
|>^ical eloquencoi?. There was an imagb Of an eyeniOff 
, churchyard which he di«W)i;with a few 

g^phio words, and which has remained ^ zny tnemojrv 
per since, though I should not venture 4 copy it 

here. It <was meant to iUustrate the affection of the 

p^ple for their Church, around which they Imried 
what was dearest to them in this lifeC My rather 
abrup^sounding question was addressed to Dr. Pusey, 
after he had been expatiating on what seemed to him 
pcess^ for salvation, in answer to Keshub Chunder 
w^had maintained that on all that was essen- 
teaching he was at one with the best 
p Engljeh divines. Dr. Pusey’s remarks seemed to me 
Christianity which neither Keshub 

** accept, 

^ t*»o«ght St. Paul himself would not have 
acq^a^ and I therefore ventured to interpose the 
quptiotttwhether, at the time of Christ, a man who 
IMheved what Keshub Chunder Sen believed would 
not have been received as a disciple. 

. Chunder Sen came to England to see and 

^ learil., He saw the most distinguished statesmen, 

and made a real study of all the 
fntututipB intended for the improvement of the 
•*’ 1 the sick, and the punishment of 

s^in^ « I have come to England,’ he said, ‘ to 
•tudy the spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian 
<^ty, and hcmourahle Christ selMeniaL’ The 
Q^n, knowing hoiv great a power for good he wielded 
■m -Inw^ granted him a private aumenoe, which left 
an indeliMe im{weeid<»i on his heart. 

But tiiongh Keshub Ohtmder Sen came to learn, he 
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had aSho liO teach and to piea^ People of jal|^^ shades 
of op fnirtw -adAed to know whkt a)nan like him, who 
was beliet^ to be thoroughly honest, really thought 
of the of Christ. Some wished to know why 

he believed eor mufeh, others why he did not believe 
alL The answers which he gave to these enquiries 
are extremely interesting, but it is difficult to sum- 
marise them by means of extracts. The following 
article from the ‘ Indian Mirror,’ reprinted in ‘ Essays, 
Theological and Ethical,’ Calcutta, 1874, p. 35, will 
give, I believe, a sufficiently clear and complete idea 
of his ctmception of Christ and Christianity and their 
importance for Tniiia : ‘ There is an infinite diversity 
of opinions among Indian Theists respecting Jesus of 
Nazareth, ranging from intense hatrcsd on '^e on© 
hand to profound reverence and personal attachment 
on the other. Not a few there are who look upon 
him with almost the same spirit of sectaiian antipathy 
and abhorrence as Hindus, and even go to the length 
of calling him an impostor. Such ideas are happily 
dying out. The vast majority of our brethren of the 
liberal school cherish respect and gratitude toward# 
Christ, and some even accept him as a guide and 
master. We have no desire to enter into a 
gical controversy on this subject, but we , think .'xt 
necessary to say a few words to point out the m ahheV 
in which we accept Christ, so as to make him unto u# 
not a source of wranglings and disputes, but of Ufe, 
strength, and righteousness. We Theists must take it 
to be foreign to, our purpose to canvass the thonsa^ 
theories which* have been propounded about him 
and his creed ; but surely it is our Interest and duty 
to receive from him that healthy moral indumioe 
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which he is appointed in God’s economy to exercise 
6ti the world, to love him and revere him and follow 
his teachings and example. We must remember that 
there is a bodily Christ and a spiritual Christ, a local 
Christ and a universal Christ, a dead Christ and a 
living Christ. Orthodox Christians may deal with 
the former and seek revelation and salvation in the 
visible and tangible incidents of the Christ that was. 
But our business is with the spiritual, universal, and 
living Christ. What shall we do with the iodyl We 
want the spirit. Not the son of man, but the son of 
God in Christ is needful for our salvation. In the 
purely human Christ we can hardly feel any interest ; 
but the divine elements of his character come home 
to every man's bosom and business, and are of the 
highest importance to our redemption as involving the 
eternal and universal principles of ethics. By Christ 
we mean not the person bearing that name, not his 
form and flesh, but the spirit he embodied, — the spirit 
of faith, love, righteousness and sacrifice of which 
he was unquestionably a noble impersonation. We 
always attach to him this significance ; we look upon 
him in this light; we try to imitate and follow him 
as B^ch. He does not come to us as God, the Father, 
and Saviour, in human form ; he is not an ad- 
vocate or intercessor striving to appease an angry 
deity; he does not present himself to us as an external 
fact to Ife believed on historical testimony ; nor is he 
to us a mere good man who lived a pious life and died 
a noble death. Christ stands before us always as an 
incanmtion of faith and loyalty to Qo^, an example of 
self-sdirificing devotion to truth ; he is to be accepted 
in spiiit and converted into an internal fact of our 
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life; he is to live in ns perpetually as the spirit of 
godliness. We do not care to believe in the outward 
and dead Nazarene, or make a declaration of such be- 
lief in an orthodox style. But we do care to assimilate 
the spirit of Christ to our souls. We must eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the spiritual Christ, and 
thus incorporate into our spiritual constitution the 
principles of faith and sacrifice, love and obedience 
which he embodied. Thus the spirit of Christ shall 
constantly abide in us as the living Christ ; thus in- 
stead of adoring him or praying to him, we shall ever 
strive to enter into deeper communion with his spirit, 
and to advance nearer and nearer to the Infinite 
Father with the spirit of that holy brother's faith and 
love growing within us.’ 

After his return to India Keshub Chundcr Sen set to 
work to apply some of the lessons which he had learnt 
in England. It was then that he and his followers 
established their Boarding House, called the Bh&rata 
Asrama, or the Indian Hermitage. He organised the 
Indian Reform Association, with its five branches 
for Female Improvement, Education, Cheap Literature, 
Temperance, and Charity. A Normal School for train- 
ing lady-teachers began to do useful work, and a 
special journal was started to spread the prineiplea of 
temperance. Industrial schools, night schools, and 
other charitable experiments followed, but in the at- 
tempt to do so much at once, failure and diiappoint- 
ment wmre inevitable. Others went even beyond 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Against his advice, women 
were admitted to public seats in church and at other 
meeUnga. On the 19th of Idarch, 187a, the Btdhma 
Mairiage Bill was passed, which legalised marriages 
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concluded according to the eimple Bt&hma ritual, 
prohibited polygamy among Br&hmas, and fixed the 
minimum age of fourteen for the bride, and of eighteen 
for. the bridegroom. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was during all that time the 
recognised leader of the Br&hma-Sam&j of India, but 
the greater his influence grew, the stronger grew also 
the spirit of opposition among his followers. His 
government seemed too despotic even to Oriental 
minds, and his frequent appeal to what he called 
Ade«a or Divine Command did not tend to conciliate 
the feelings of his adversaries. While this discontent 
was growing stronger and stronger, Keshub Chunder 
Sen suddenly announced the betrothal of his daughter 
to the BAjah of Cutch Behar. This was the spark 
that made the mine explode. His daughter was nearly, 
but not quite fourteen, and the young R&jah not yet 
sixteen. Therefore Keshub Chunder Sen was accused 
of having broken the Br&hma Marriage Law, which he 
himself had been chiefly instrumental in gettingcarried, 
and was considered as no longer fit to be Minister of 
the Saml^. Keshub Chunder Sen would not listen to 
any remonstrances. He simply appealed to Ade»a or 
the voice of consoienoe withixi, and when some mem- 
bers of his congregation voted his deposition, he took 
foroible possession of the pulpit in own Mandira, 
nay.he <^ed on the police to help him. This finished 
tha schism. Many of his finmer adherents left him, 
and fiqinnded on the 15th of May, 1878, a new Saml^, 
eaikd the S&dhAran Brfthma Saml^j^ or, the 

• IKeihab Qmnder Sor seema lo: me neyer to Sa^ re- 
noi^tted from this blow. An inMdioaa (^ieessn was at 
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the same time underminiog his health, making him 
not only irritable, but at times not quite master of his 
thoughts. If his friends had been more forbearing, if 
they had remembered his past services, and given him 
cre^t for those excellent intentions which he had so 
often proved by sacrifices of every kind, my impression 
is that Keshub Chunder Sen might have recovered his 
health, his intellectual balance, and his power for doing 
good. But we are all very exacting with men whom 
we love and honour, and our friend is only another 
instance of an idol, first worshipped and then broken. 

We need not dwell at great length on this painful 
chapter in Keshub Chunder Sen’s life, as I intend at the 
end of this article to publish some of the letters which 
passed between us, and which will contain his views 
and my own on the most important points at issue. 

In the year 1880 Keshub Chunder Sen began to 
speak of what he called a New Dispensation, by which 
he meant no doubt a special manifestation of God’s 
wilL He says himself, ‘ When men are hopelessly 
gone in the way of misery and ruin, when a thick 
gloom of sin settles upon society, when human eye- 
sight is unable to discern the right .path, it is then 
that Providence sends to the world one of those men 
whose life has been sold to His almighty wilL’ 

This no doubt refers to himself, but it is no more 
tium what he had expressed already m his lecture on 
‘Great Men.*^ I can see no harm, nor any overweening 
oon^dit in it. It is after all our human weakness only 
which ualces us look on a q>ecial mcnifestation of 
Go^||^iildU as something higher than a general mani- 
fea^^fon^ jM if before a perfect Being there could be 
between what is q>edal and what is 
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general. To Keshub Ghnnder Sen, the ymore he was 
deserted, the more he felt himself alone with God, and 
inclined to look upon himself m* the recipient of a 
special revelation of God’s goodness and wisdom. His 
few reraaininga friends used even stronger language, 
and spoke of him as the Heaven-appointed Missionary 
of the Br&hma-Sam&j, and of his utterances as infal- 
lible. Keshub Chunder Sen himself might protest 
against this extravagance as strongly as he could, 
the outcry against him became only more violent, and 
an understanding between the two contending parties 
became more hopeless every day. My only hope for 
conciliation and peace between them lay in com- 
mon practical work, and, more especially, in the or- 
ganisation of a large system of charity. This I recom- 
mended as strongly as I could, as far superior to new 
ceremonies, new doctrines, new names. But it was in 
vain, at least during Keshub Chunder Sen’s life. 

Two points only seemed to me of real importance 
in the teaching of bis last years, fixpt, the striving 
after a universal religion and the recognition of a 
common substance in all religions ; secondly, the more 
open recognition of the historical superiority of Chris- 
tianity as compared with more ancient forms of faith. 
Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced ih the discovery that, 
from the first, all religions wen' but varying forms of 
one great truth. This was his pearl of great price. 
To him it changed tiie whole ^spect of the world, and 
gave a new meaning to his life. That the princi|de> 
of historical growth or natural evolilii<ni aj^e^ to 
religion also, as I had ttied to prove in my 

^e Science of Beligidi^ was to him the ttdMthiB 
of keenly felt difficulties, a real aoliu)e in hjk cniii 
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perplexities. vThus he writes in his Lecture, * The Apo- 
stles of the New Dis^nsation^ : ’ ‘ Only science can de- 
liver the world, and bring light and order out of the 
chaos and darkness of multiplied Churches. If there is 
science in all things, is there no science in the dispensa- 
tions of Ood t Do these alone in God's creation stand 
beyond the reign of law and order 1 Are they the arbi- 
trary and erratic movements of chance ? Are they the 
madness and delirium of nature ? . . . Sure I am that 
amid their apparent anomalies and contradictions 
there is a logical unity of idea and method, and an 
unbroken continuity of sequence. All these Dispen- 
sations are connected with each other in the economy 
of Providence. They are linked together in one con- 
tinuous chain, which may be traced to the earliest 
ages. They are a concatenated series of ideas, which 
show a systematic evolution of thought and develop- 
ment of religious life.’ 

And again (p. 380) : * Such is the New Dispensation. 

It is the harmony of all scriptures and prophets and 
dispensations. It is not an isolated creed, but the 
science which finds and explains and harmonises all 
reli^ons. It gives to history a meaning, to the action 
of Providence a consistency, to quarrelling Churches 
a common bond, and to successive dispensations a 
continuity. It shows by a marvellous synthesis how 
the different rainbow colours are one in the light 
of heaven. The New Dispensation is the sweet 
mmdo of divers instruments. It is the precious 
neddaee in wh^ch are strung together the rubies 
and pearls of all ages and ^mes. JtJ l l the oeles- 
tiai where around efflEHMi BR Imfy^hine « 

TOl.ll. in-A.V^’Vir 'V . r 
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the lights of all heavenly saints and prophets. It 
is the wonderful solvent which fuses all dispensa- 
tions into a new chemical compound. It is the mighty 
absorbent which absorbs all that is true and good and 
beautiful in the objective world.’ 

I could not entirely commend the fervour and the 
eloquent expression of these lines, but I agree entirely 
with the thought which Keshub Chunder Sen has 
tried to’ place before us, and I hope that in India 
more than anywhere else, and in the Br&hma-SamAj 
sooner than in any other communion, the principle of 
the historical evolution of all religious thought will 
be recognised, and if not raised into an article of faith, 
accepted at least as an undoubted fact. 

If, as his opponents say, this is not a new theory, so 
much the better. And if they quote from the £h£lga- 
vata FuiAsa the verse, ‘ As the bee gathereth honey 
from flowers great and small, so does the really wise 
man gather substantial truth from the ohatf of all 
scriptures, great and small,’ I say again, so much the 
better. Truth does not spoil by growing old. 

I have hitherto spoken chiefly in defence of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, but 1 am not so blinded by my friendship 
for him as to say that in his controversies with his 
friends he always was in the right. All I say is that 
I have never seen reason to doubt his good intentions, 
though I have often regretted tike attitude whi<^- he 
assumed of late years towards his critics. 

If 1 have sometimes tried to smooths down his anger, 
this has been done, not because I tiiqpght that his op» 
ponents were always in the wrong, but because I hava 
loqg been afraid that not only his physical, but Ins 
mental strength also, was in imminent danger. Bow 
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seldom we think of that, and how often we wish we 
bad done so, when it is too late t 

I have not a word to say against the new Sadh&ran- 
SamSj, and several of its leaders seem to me to act in 
an excellent spirit. I entirely agree with them that 
a Church should be constitutionally governed, and that 
tyranny of every kind should be resisted. 

If we call the separation of the Br&hma~Samdj 
of India from the old Adi Br&hma-Sam4), and again 
the separation of the Sddhd,ran-Samd.j from the 
Brd,hma^Samd.j of India, a schism, we seem to con- 
<lemn them by the very word we use. But to 
my mind these three societies seem like three 
branches of one vigorous tree, the tree that was 
planted by R&mmohun Roy. In different ways they 
all serve the same purpose, they aro all doing, I be- 
lieve, unmixed good, in helping to realise the dream 
of a new religion for India, it may be for the whole 
world, a religion free from many corruptions of the 
past, call them idolatry, or caste, or verbal inspiration, 
or priestcraft, and firmly founded on a belief in the 
One Qod, the same in the Vedas, the same in the Old, 
the same in the New Testament, the same in the 
Kor&n, Ibe same also in the hearts of those who have 
no longer any Vedas or Upanishads or any Sacred 
Books whatever between themselves and their Qod. 
The stream is small as yet, but it is a living stream. 
It may vanish for a time, it may change its name and 
follow new paths of which as yet we have no idea. 
But if there is ever to be a real religion in India, it 
will, 1 believe, owe its very life-blood to the largo 
heart of Bkmmohun Boy and his worthy disciples, 
Debbndran&th Tagore and Keshnb Chunder Sen. 
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1 shall dwell no longer on the declining years of 
Keshnb Chunder' Sen. They were years of intense 
suffering, and full of many disappointments. His life 
bad been an uninterrupt^ wa^are, and some thrusts 
had wounded him to the very heart. lake an in- 
valided soldier, he fought on as bravely as ever, but 
with an effort too great even for so stout a heart 
as his. His death came at last suddenly, though 
not unexpectedly. He died on January 8, 1884, sur- 
rounded by his nearest relations and friends. His 
most devoted fellow-worker, Prot&p Chunder Mozum- 
dar, was unfortunately absent. But his place was 
worthily filled by his old friend and guide, Deben- 
drandth Tagore. His love for Keshub Chunder Sen 
had never ceased. They had been tom asunder by a 
torrent, but in their deepest foundation they had 
always remained one. After Keshub Chunder Sen 
had been taken from him by death, the old man ad- 
dressed the following words to some friends who came 
to condole wiUi him * ; — 

*'When I had him near, I considered myself the 
master of all the wealth which the kings of the world 
could command. 'When I sat op with him, often till 
one or two in the inoming, conversing with my de- 
parted friend, 1 never perceived how the time passed. 
The union between our souls is never to be destroyed, 
like the Durbar of earthly kings, he said, the King of 
heaven has two Durbars. One is public, the other 
piivete. The sky and the heavens are the public 
Durbar of the heavenly King, and the spiritual world 
within our hearts is the private Durbar. Qod reigns 
impxei^ in both. In the quzitoal world evoything 
* MwNk sa 1884. 
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is spiritual, and Ood is reTe^(Bd there in the inner- 
most recesses of our spirit. Thieipablio are not allowed 
to enter there. They see thelt €k>d in the outward 
Durbar, as seated upon the ^orioua throne of His 
creation, and they are content with worehipping Him 
hem a distance. Hence the ancient Bishis saw Him 
in the sun and other heavenly bodies, and bowed 
down before Him and paid homage. It is very diffi- 
cult, he said, to acquire the privilege of entering God’s 
private Durbar. Veiy great patience and long watch- 
ing are required before this can be hoped for.’ 

Debendran&th Tagore was able to come to Calcutta 
and see his beloved disciple once more. A few days 
before the last fatal symptoms of his malady appeared, 
Keshub said to Debendran&th that he had still a 
good deal to say and to do. And so he had indeed. 
He was engaged in a work which had grown every 
year, which had at last quite absorbed him, and which 
we know he would never have finished, even if he 
had reached the three score years and ten. What he 
aspired to was not only the religious regeneration of 
India, but the religious regeneration of the whole 
world. What he had experienced himself in his short 
life, a transition from Hie bondage of an effete tra- 
ditional religion to the perfect freedom of the spirit, 
was not, he Hiought, an impossible task for others, if 
only he could reach them and help them. He had 
often witnessed the irresistible power of his preaching, 
and as he had won hundreds and thousands, he did not 
see why he should not win millions. 

But man has to do his appointed task within a 
short span, trusting that others will finish what is 
worth finishing. Hard as it is to say it, it is true 
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BBTertlijeleBs thai Keshtib Chunder Sen’s own special 
woirk was done. What remained to be done, could 
better be done by others. He has died young, but not 
too young for what he was meant to do. A slowly 
dfukeidng evening would have proved a disappoint- 
ment to Umself and to his fnends. He will live more 
really now that he is dead, than he would if his life 
had been spared for many years. All the suspicion 
and obloquy that hampered him from the day he con- 
sented to his daughter’s marriage with the B4jah of 
Cutch Behar have died with him. What could not be 
forgotten while he lived was forgotten and forgiven 
by all who gathered round his death-bed. There are 
good and brave soldiers ready to step into the gap 
which he has left. They know whither he wished to 
lead them, and thither, I trust, they will march, as 
if he himself were still in their midst. 
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Himiooliim Roy bora • » * | * * * > 77>^1774 

Bt^m««SoniJkJ foaadid at O • .} • Jaauary, i8a8 or 1830 

R&mniobna Boy ia £ . . • • 8 A|irii» 1851 

lUmaioliim^Roy diod . . • • ... 37 Sopt. 1833 

Bobendnaith Tagore (bora 1817) joined the BHUuna* 

Samdj • • 1838 or 1841 

Kcehnb Chimder Sea bora . . « • *19 1B38 

Tattrabodhiai Sabiift . • • * 6 Get. 1839 (,or 184 a) -59 

New Brihaia ooveaaat e etabli ehed • • « . JDea, 1843 

Dr&rkAa&th Tagore ia Faria; meetings with M« M* • • 1845 

Scholari seat to Banates to slady the Vedas • • • • 1845 

Veda dkK»(ded» Brfthnia*dliarBia published .... 1850 
Keahnb CSinader Sea*s School at Colootolah • . . 1855-58 

Keahab Ghnader Sea married 1856 

Keshub Chimder Sen joins Brihma-Samtj 1857 

Flay of * Widow Marriage* acted at Calcutta «... 1859 
Brahma Sdiool under EL Oh. Sen and Debendrandth • 34 April, 1859 

Journey to Ceylon i860 

First IMhma marriage without Idolatrous rites • . 26 July, 1861 

Keshub Chundar Sen appointed Minister • • 13 April, 186a 

Exclusion item Ihmily ; illness; returns to hb house . . Deo. 186a 

Birth of his son Karuna * • « • 19 Deo. i86j 

First Intermarriage of personsof difTerent Castes 3 Aug. 1864 

Brihma Miadon. Keshub goes to Madras and Bombay • 1864 

lieoession of Frogressive Brihmas • • • .36 Feb. 1865 

Brahma-Samij ^ India established • • • « ti Not. 1866 

Lecture on * Jesus Christ, Europe and Ada* • • 5 May, 1866 

Lecture on * O te at Men * 38 Se|A 1866 

Brdhma-Maiidira of India, opened at Caleuita • • 3 a Ai^. 1869 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s Yisit to England • . . . 1870 

Na^re Mairiage Act passed 19 Mardb, 187a 

Frotest against Outeh Behar Marriage • • . 38 Feb. 1878 

Formal Matdage of MahiiAjah of Ctttoh Behar and 

daughterof KedtubChnnder Sen • * • 6 March, 1878 
FstabnAnent of Sidhtran BsihmnSani&j • . *15 May, 1878 
Mestlagin honetvof ftittSMihun Boy at l^diendia^ 

Ihgora’a houaa • • * * • • 19 Jan. 1879 

New Diepenaalion pmdafiaed « • • • Jan. 1880 

Beal Marriage of MehMjah of CnUdi Behar • so Ooi. 1880 

Ihmfhof KedinbaiunderSen . • • « i Jam 1884 
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UBTTERS OF 

KESHOB CHUNDER SEN, F. MAX MtLLER, 
AN 1 d BROTAP CHUNDER MOZUB^AR. 

The following are some of the letters that passed 
between Keshub Chunder Sen and myself at the time 
when not only his friends in India, but his friends in 
England also, were attacking him for sanctioning the 
marriage of his daughter with the MahAr&jah of Outch 
Behar, and for some of the opinions put forward in 
his lectures. Extracts from most of these letters 
have been published in India, but they are here pub- 
lished for the first time in their complete form, and 
with certain additions and corrections which seemed 
necessary. 

The l^g^nning of our correspondence was the fol- 
lowing article which I published in the Times, on the 
a4th of Nov. i88o: — 

Mr. Charles Yoysey’s statement in the Times of 
November 20 that Keshub Chunder Sen is at present 
almost universally repudiated by Hindu Theists will, 
I know, surprise and pain many of his old Mends 
and admirers in England who during the years 
that have elapsed since his memorable viidt here 
have fcdlowed his work in India with an ever- 
increasing interest, thopgh at times n^t without serious 
misgivings. The newschism in his sect, the BiAhma- 
Sas^ of India, which took place in 1878, has 
been widely regretted, not so much because every 







itself to 1>» g^jetted^ but beoanse th» 
Bchiam Beemad aluMSt «}iitirel| due to peraonul oauseB, 
Though it «Mmot be dpniel that the case of tte 
seoeders, as stated witb great! knowledge and a^y 
by Miss S. D. Collet^ in the Brahmo Year Book for 
1870, leaves several charges against Keshub Chunder 
Sen uMBSwered and unexplained, yet his friends 
oaght to lenaember how extremely difficult it is for us, 
so far removed from the social and religious atmo- 
sphere of modem India, to form an impartial opinion 
of all the hidden motives that may have influenced 
those who seceded from and those who remained 
faithful to the great reformer. The question of mar- 
riage has been a stumbling-block to many reformers, 
and if Keshub Chunder Sen has shown himself a weak 
father in allowing a betrothal of his daughter to the 
Ktjah of Cutch Behar, let us not forget that a man 
may be a weak father and yet a great and honest man. 
Many Brfthmas, though admitting Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s weakness, have forgiven it, and he still com- 
mands a huge number of devoted followers. Mr. 
Charles Voysey would probably say that these be- 
lievers in Keshub Chunder Sen have forfeited the 
name of Theiste, because this leader has more and 
more inclined to the doctrines of Christianity. But 
surely Christianity and Theism are not terms that ex- 
clude other, and every Christian, before being 
anything els^jmust be a Theist in tiie received sense 
of that word. Keshub Chunder Sen has at to time 
made a sCCKet /if his feelings for Christ. His great 
serm<m on Chriat and Chiristianity was preadied so 
far bade as 1870 (see ‘ Selected JBssays,* voL iL p. 8a), 
and in the TMttie ^^tmrUrfy Review for January, 1880, 
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p. 58, his earliest profession of faith in CShrist is re- 
ferred to the year 1866, while the secession of the 
S0H»]led S&dhftran or Catholic Br&hma-Sam&j took 
place only two years ago, its chief cause, so far as we 
can Judge, being personal feelings aroused by Keshub 
Chunder Sen's ascendancy, and not any fundamental 
difference of doctrine. 

In a new society like the Bh&ratavarsha Br&hma- 
SamAj, or, as it is now commonly called, the Br4hma- 
SamHj of India, founded as it was on the universality of 
Theism, and supported by a book containing extracts 
from the Scriptures of all nations, it was but natural 
that new ideas should spring up from year to year 
and acquire more or less prominence. The recogni- 
tion of Christ as a great prophet was but one of these 
ideas, and it was never intended to exclude the duty of 
showing reverence to the founders and teachers of other 
religions. In the outward life of the Br4hma-Sam&j 
the introduction of Utsubs (utsavas or religious festi- 
vals) and of Sankirtan (the practice of enthusiastic re- 
ligious singing) produced some change and commotion ; 
but there never was any strong pressure used to induce 
those who did not approve of them to take part in 
these fhnotions. The idea of the communion of Saints, 
as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen, was hardly 
more ^an a belief in a spiritual intercourse between 
the departed and the living, and his doctrine of inspi- 
ration did not go beyond the admission of a Divine 
iihpulse imparted to the soul through a devout seek- 
ing after the will of Qod. The most ol)jectionable 
dbctrine put forward by the liberal reformer of Hin- 
dulBts was, no doubt, the Adeta, the claim of being 
diredted by an inward voice which admitted no gain- 
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saying. This, particularly when mixed up with 
questions of worldly wisdom, made his position in- 
^mpatihle with the freedom claimed by every mem- 
ber of his Sam&j, and, more than anything else, led to 
the secession of some of his former friends and fol- 
lowers. It is the old story over again. Nothing is 
so difficult for a reformer, particularly a religious 
reformer, as not to allow the incense offered by his 
followers to darken his mental vision, and not to mis- 
take the Divine accents of truth for a voice wafted 
from the clouds. In this respect, no doubt, Keshub 
Chunder Sen has shared in the weakness of older 
prophets ; but let us not forget that he possesses also 
a large share of their strength and virtue. One of 
his followers writes of him (TAeitiie Quarter fy Review, 
October 1879, p. 61): — 

‘ Babu Keshub Chunder Sen is neither our mediator 
nor indispensable for our acceptance with God. Only 
he has done the Brkhma-Samkj incalculable good, and 
in common gratitude we acknowledge his services and 
our obligations to him. But there are men in the 
Br^hma-Samkj who, we are sorry to say, can bear the 
mention of every other name but his name, who cannot 
bear to see the least credit given to him for anything. 
And hence they are fiercely angry with the Br&hnoas' 
creed, and mrculate all manner of falsehood in rela- 
tion to it. Them we do not hope to convince, but to 
others, who want to judge eorrectly« we may say that 
we hold some of our leaders in genuine love and 
honour for w^t they have taught us, and we want 
that our gratitude should be shared in by every Theist, 
here as well as elsewhere. To Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s teaching the Brfihma-Samdj is deeply indebted ; 
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but it is also indebted to others, and among the latter 
we may eminently mention Babu Debendran&th 
Tagore, and the founder of our Church, B&jah BAm- 
mohun Boy/ 

Nothing can be more instructive to the student of 
religion than to trace the origin and growth of the 
BrAhma-Sam&j from BAmmohun Boy to Keshub 
Chunder Sem Much may be learnt from the old 
conservative Adi BrAhma<-SamAj ; much from the re- 
formed branch, the BrAhma-SamAj of India, under 
Keshub Chunder Sen; aye, something even from the 
Arya-SamAj under BayAnanda Sarasvati, the most 
perverse interpreter of the Vedas. I tried in my 
lecture, delivered in Westminster Abbey, December 3, 
1873, to give a sketch, though I am afraid a very 
imperfect one, of the religious movement inaugurated 
by BAmmohun Boy, and carried on by DebendranAth 
and Keshub Chunder Sen ; and 1 see little or nothing 
to retract what 1 then said about Keshub Chunder 
Sen. The utterances of late have shown signs, I am 
sorry to say, of an over-wrought brain and an over- 
sensitive heart He sometimes seems to me on the 
verge of the very madness of faith. But I fear for his 
health and his head far more than for his heart, and I 
should deeply regret if any harsh words from those 
who ought to know best how to make allowance for 
the difficulties and dangers of all religious reformers, 
should embitter a noUe life already foil of many 
bitternesses. 

F. 14^ MtlLliEB. 

Oxford. 
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I then received the follo^^g letter from Keshub 
Chtinder Sen 

Lilt Cottaoi, 

7a Uffa Ciboulab Road, Calcotxa, 
aa J>«». 18801. 

Mt dear Sib, 

Allow me to thank ' you most cordially for 
having aaid a good word for us in the * Times/ I have 
read your letter with very great interest, and thank- 
fully appreciate your heartfelt sympathy with us in 
our trials and difBLoulties. You can hardly imagine 
the troubles I have had during the last two or 
three years and the grossly false and libellous charges 
brought against me week after week. Thank Qod, 
I have endured these undeserved and cruel attacks 
quietly and calmly, thinking it wrong to resent. 
Even the Police was instigated by some of my an- 
tagonists to inquire and ascertain if I was not guilty 
of embezzlement 1 And even my good wife came in for 
a share of wanton abuse in a vernacular dramatic 
work 1 All this I say to you privately because you 
have been good enough to give os your sjrmpathy as 
a friend, and because yon have boldly come forward as 
few have done, to assert publicly that personal feelings 
lie at the bottom of the opposition movement. However, 
God's 'will be donel I sincerely trust an impartial 
public 'Will in future ^ve a patient hearing to the 
actual facta of the case and proclaim a truer v«rdi<^ 
Surely 1 can afford to 'wait. There ia a Bengali 
sayiog-^'HeaUBn bears tiie burden of all trusting ser- 
vants.* I can assure yon Qod has been very kind to 
us in our trials and tribulation, and all the antagon- 
ion and petaeeutidn we have suflhred have greatly 
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streogthen^ US and helped the progress and extension 
of our Church. Our influence spreads on all sides, 
and there is far greater enthusiasm among us now 
than in any previous period in the history of our 
Church. I think we owe it to so kind a friend and 
sympathiser as yourself that we should strengthen 
your hands by putting you in possession of facta and 
thereby enabling you to maintain the position you 
have taken. May I ask you to accept a few of my 
lectures and tracts which I have taken the liberty to 
forward to you by the present mail? 

I remain, honoured Friend, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Should you require information on any particular 
subject, I beg you will kindly let me know. 

A copy of the letter of the Br&hma Missionary 
Conference is herewith enclosed. 

At the same time I received the following letter 
from the Members of the Brdhma Missionary Con- 
ference of the Br&hma-Sam&j : — 

Bbabmu Missionabt CosrmtavM, 
ao 1880, 

Sir, 

I am directed by the M isnonaary Conference of 
the Brkhma-Sam^ of India to convey to you their 
cordial thanks for having kindly conti^ct^ in the 
some of the unfounded statemoots made by Mr. 
C^MUrles Yoysey and others regarding our Church. 
We should have passed over these mimpresentations 
in silanoek believing and trurting that truth would 
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iridmph at last — mfi)' — And that the British na- 
tion, with its characteristic regard for truth, would 
not readily allow itself to be misled by interested 
agitators, but would ere long discover the real truth 
of the matter. You willi&o doubt admit that 'those 
whom the Lord leads an<if protects have nothing to 
fear from the shafts of calumny, and that Truth needs 
no human advocate to defend her. However, as you 
have thought it proper publicly to vindicate the 
BrlLhma-Sam4j of India from unfounded charges, it 
seems incumbent upon us, while gratefully acknow- 
ledging your kindness, to place before you, such facts 
as may enable you to verify your statmnents and 
silence your critics* 

In Mr. Voysey’s statement that *Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen is at present almost universally repu- 
diated by Hindu Theists,’ one sees at once that the 
wish is father to the thought. No one can deny that 
the Bh&ratavarshya Brdhma Mandira, the Church of 
which Mr. Sen is the Minister, continues to be as 
largely attended now as before the schism, and that 
not a single devout member of his congregation has 
left the V Church. Nor is it possible to gainsay the 
fact that the congregation of our Mandir is far larger 
than that of may other section of the Br&hma-Sam&j. 
If the number of persons who are attracted to hear be 
sny index to the personal influence of a reli^ous 
leader, yon may form some idea of Baba K^hub 
Chunder Sen’s growing influence from the fact tiiat in 
the oourse of our expeditionary movement last year 
he ad dresse d, in six weeks, 0 nwded assemblies in 
Cslmitta and the Provinces numbeting npwards of 
tan ttioiiMnd people). In Aet, sinan the mgaaisation 
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of the New Dispensation our movement has excited 
far greater interest and sympathy, and achieved much 
greater success than in any previous year. Another 
evidence of even greater ‘importanc%i8 to be found in 
the fact that all oiif mis8ioi^|lries- and leading workers 
have remained faithful ahd^oyal to our leader through- 
out the crisis. The members of the Missionary Con- 
ference desire me to say emphatically that though 
they have now and then differed from him in non- 
essentlsl matters, their grateful reverence for h^ as 
their Heaven-appointed leader and friend continues 
unabated. '.They are his close companions, and they 
have had opportunities of examining closely the de- 
tails of his daily pfe, som,e for teiv, others for twenty 
years, and they have never had reasons to suspect 
.their confidence in their trusted leader was mis- 
placed. The only missionary who has deserted our 
Church since the schism is the person who charged 
him twelve years ago with encouraging ‘ man-worship,’ 
but who subsequently recanted. Whatever our an- 
tagonists may say, the BiAhma-Sam&j of India is, in 
spite of the rupture, a growing power, and it retains 
in itself the entire devotional and spiritual life of the 
community. It is still, as it was before, a mighty 
instrument in the hands of Providence to teach the 
Hindu nation faith, love and purity, prayer, com- 
munion, and inspiration. The seceders are, we may 
say without being uncharitable, defiment in religious 
life, and are given more to outward social refinement, 
magnifying the things of the flesh ow things of the 
spirit. Such men cannot stand against Qod’s Church, 
unless they establish their superiority on the ground 
of fitith and godliness. That their secession is due 
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almost lentirely to personal causes cannot be disputed. 
The rupture began some years before tiie marriage 
controyersy took place, * its chief cause being,’ as you 
rightly ob^rve, ' personal fedings aroused by Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s ascendant^, any fundamental dif- 
ferences of doctrine.’ The mttemess was greatly aggra- 
vated by the marriage of the Minister’s daughter, chiefly 
because the oflisr of one of the leading seceders, the 
chief editor of their journal, to have his daughter mar- 
ried to the Mahllr^ah of Cutch Behar was declined, the 
match not being approved by the State officers in Cutch 
Behar, who after having seen both girls, gavb decided 
preference to the Minister’s daughteit. The disappoint- 
ment, thus caused fomented the jealousies already 
existing, till they culminated in a schismatic rupture. 
For nearly three years we and our leader have been 
reviled and maligned in the most reckless manner, the 
arguments used being almost invariably personal in- 
vectives against our character, and not doctrinal 
criticisms. 

With reference to the Obtch Behar marriage, I may 
be permitted to say that there is nothing in it which 
has been disapproved by the most fastidious critic 
which the Minister himself and his friends have 
not regretted, and this dissent was clearly set forth in 
the official stateiaaent published by the Bi!4hma-Sam4j 
of India at the time. The marriage itself, or rather 
the match, we most devoutly believe, was providen- 
tial, although we fireely admit there were errors and 
improprieties imthe modut operandi. The Lord directed 
the choice and initiated the nuptial rites. But in 
this, as in other cases, human agency must be distin- 
gtuahed from the actions ot Froridenoa. The cbaige 

von. ji. ■ 
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of child-marriage has long ago been exploded. For 
the consummation of the marriage took place only 
the other day, October 20, in the Br&hma Mandira. 
The proceedings of the ceremony you trill find in the 
Sunday Mirror of the 24th< o^^ctober. 

The doctrines of Ade^a (Inspiration) and the Com- 
mtoiion of Saints have provoked warm controversy 
fcioth here and in England, and also our attitude to- 
irards Christ and other prophets. It is a matter of 
re^t and wonder that in these matters a Christian 
pkrion should misunderstand our position or miscon- 
stkw our views. To rationalists we are, and must 
^Op^ue to be, a dtumbling-block. But surely to the 
||i^tually-minded the above doctrines are intelligible. 
‘sMlBems to us that It is not the doctrines themselves, 
hut the oriental and metaphorical dress in which they 
are presented, to which exception has been taken. 
Allegories and parables may not suit the Western 
mind, but they are the natural inheritance of all 
Eastern nations, and we instinctively indulge in the 
poetry of religion. The mysticism attributed to us is 
nothing but teaching by allegory and parable, of 
which Christ Jesus Himself furnished a preeminent 
example. In March last the plain meanings of most 
of the words we use, divested of metaphor, were pub- 
lished, a reference to which will c<Mayince you of the 
troth of what we say. One of the main causes of 
irritation is, as you rightly apprehend, the Minister’s 
allegiance tu Christ, which has greatly annoyed the 
rationalists here and in England, and espedally Mr. 
Yoysey. This cannot be helped. We believe that in 
the Spirit of Christ Aria and Europe shall be united 
in the fUlnesa of time, and we rtyoioe to see that 
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through God’s grace India is drawing near to ‘Him 
crucified.’ If we are deserted and persecuted for this 
we need not complain. 

Yours respectfully, 

WooMA Nath Gupta, 

Brdhma Missionary Conference. 


OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Marriage of the Mahdrdjah of Cut.ch Behar. 

The principal event of the year was the Rftjah’S 
marriage, which was celebrated on the 6th Maicph,? 
1878, at the Kaj Bari in Cutch Behar, in the preselbc^ 
of a large assemblage of spectators, both Native and 
European. The difficulty of reconciling the Hindu 
and Br&hma ceremonial forms was, as . may be ima- 
gined, an arduous one. It wan neceeeaty to the legalitg 
of the marriage that the rite* ehould be Hindu in all 
e»»ential feature*. After much deliberation and argu- 
ment, Babu Ke*hub Chunder Sen wa* brought to *ee that 
the Rdjahf not being a Brdhma, and the Brdhma Marriage 
Act not being in force in Cutch Behar, it too* abeolutely 
e**ential Hat the marriage, if it took place at all, ehould 
be a Hindu marrip^. Idolatrous mantras were, how- 
ever, ezclnded, and the name of the Deity substituted 
wherever local custom had introduced that of any 
particular idoL The beet proof if the jteifeet orthodoay 
of the marriage ie^that the Brdhman* etgeeented to perform 
it^ They are not by any means under our thumb, 
and in one matter, the p^ormanoe of the Horn oere- 
ou>ny, wWichM^ strictly speaking, the adoration of 
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fire, they refused altogether to give way or to dis- 
pense with the presence of the bride and bride- 
groom. Baba Keshub Chunder Sen was equally 
determined that his daughter should not assist at an 
idolatrous ceremony. The matter was ultimately 
arranged by the Br&hmans consenting to the removal 
of the bride on some pretext before they performed 
the mystic ceremony. As this did not come off till 
3 A.M., and as the poor young lady had been sitting 
in an uncomfortable attitude for al^ut five hours, the 
excuse fcHr removing her could not be called a pre- 
text. The R&jah remained present daring the cere- 
mony, but took no part in it. The marriage hat since 
been formally declared legal by the Commissioner, acting 
wider Oovernment as the lato-gioing power, and his decla- 
ration to that effect has been fled among the permanent 
reeor^ in the archives of Outch Behar, In connection 
with this event, 1 wish to record my sense of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Babu Kali Komul 
Lahiri, the Dwar Muktear, an old and faithful servant 
of the R&jah’s family, not only in his position as prin- 
dpal ofiicer of the household, but also as a Br&hman, 
in smoothing over difficulties which arose, and in 
reconciling the adverse factions of Pundits and Br&h- 
mans. The Cutch Behar Pandit sent to Calcutta to 
arrange the form of ceremony had not conducted the 
negotiation in a very ati^ghtforwaard manner, and 
the couseqnence yras ;^at 1 i^d the Dewan found our- 
sdvos in a d^enlt position on the very eve of 
the marriage. ^ 1 ^ arraa|^ng these difficnldes the 
Dwar Muktdwy ipfioBnoa was of the greatest assist- 
ance to us, and enabled ns to diaeriiunate between 
what orth^oxy reolly^demanded anifQ[lgU bigotry 
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was unwilling to give up. — Adminitiration Report of 
the Cut'ch Behar State, by G. T, Dalton, Eeq., Deputy 
Committioner. 


To these letters I sent the following reply : — 

Mt dear Friend, 

Your letter was a real pleasure to me. Though 
I felt almost certain that you would take what I had 
written in the Timee as words coming from a true 
friend, yet I was glad to hear from yourself that you 
had not forgotten me, and that you still counted me 
among your old and faithful friends. You may have 
wondered that I should never have written to you 
since you left England to return to your own country 
and to your own work among your own people. I 
have often thought of you, and whenever my memory 
went on a long pilgrimage to my friends who are doing 
good work in different parts of the world, I always 
lingered before your image, and wondered whether 
I could and ought to help you in your stru gg le. 
«8 it grew harder from year to year. But as our span 
of life grows smaller and smaller, work seems to grow 
thicker and thicker. If we want to do anything, to 
finish any thii^ at least up to a certun pointy we must 
leam to let many things tidce their own ooutse. We 
must learn to trust : and 1 can assure you that ever 
since I saw you fiM»/to fiaoe, ever rinoe I listened to 
you pleading your cause so powerfblly Wore our 
great theologian,*Dr. Puaey, and aite||[gards heard yon 
unfolding to me your bri^^tSat hopee»linr the fbture of 
India, I ^vOjgpJ ways trusted you. Hiat does not 
mean always a^roved of all that you 
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have written and done. Far from it. But with re- 
gard to ihost of the matters which have been disonssed 
between you and your opponents, what right had I to 
condemn the steps which you thought it right to take, 
or, at all events, to put my judgment i^inst yours ? 
I do not call that trusting our Mends, if we want 
tiiiem always to think and speak and act exactly as 
we ourselves would think and speak and act. Trust- 
ing our friends means to give them cr^t for good and 
honest intentions, even when we differ from them and 
they from us. It is easy to trust in a Divine Pro- 
vidence if all goes well with us ; but to trust when 
all goes against us, that is real trust. It is the 
same with our faith in men. I know that your 
one object in life is to do good to your country- 
men, to help them to amend certain defects in their 
social life and to purify their religious ideas, and I 
shidl never believe that a man who has devoted his 
life td so noble a purpose can be guilty of the charges 
brought against you. I never shall think you infal- 
lible in your judgments, but whatever may happen, I 
trust, aye I know, that you will always remain true 
to your own noble self. 

After your great success both in India and in Eng- 
land I was quite prepared tittat a reaction would set 
in. Success is apt to produce a certain languor and 
conceit in ourselves, while in others it is sure to 
arouse envy, the worst poison that grows in the 
human heart. The Buddhists say truly that a man 
has ‘ left the pa||i of envy ’ when he b^;ins to lead a 
new life ; but it » marveUous to observe how few even 
amc^ the best men are quite above^tiiat wretched 
fedhtg. Besides, many of those whoigia>&uded yon 
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and patronised you before you had achieved your best 
successes did so because it was the fashion- They 
had no idea of the real nature of the woi^ you had 
taken in hand, but they liked to pat you 6n the back 
and give you advice and warn you against dangers 
and all that. You see you were only a native— and 
is not every European far wiser than a Hindu? 
How I hate that conceit. I do not mean to say that 
it is general, but it exists ; and what is the worst, it^ 
exists in influential quarters. Men who have been in 
India, men who write on India, men who profess to 
have studied the language and literature of India 
speak even of the most learned, the best and wisest of 
your countrymen, of men in knowledge, manners, and 
character i^nitely their superiors, as of so many 
ignorant and naughty children. Have we not conquered 
India, they seem to say, do we not govern India, and 
should we not know much better than BAmmohun Roy, 
or DebendranAth Tagore, or Keshub Chunder Sejp what 
is the right course which Indian social and religious 
reformers ought to follow ? I know of men who could 
not construe a line of Sanskrit, and who speak 
and write of your ancient literature, religion, and 
philosophy as if they knew a great deal more than 
any of your best £rotriyas. How often ybu must 
have smiled on reading such books I The idea that 
anything could come from the East equal to European 
thought, or even superior, never enters the mind of 
these writers, and hence their utter inability to un-* 
derstand and i^ppredate what is really valuable in 
Oriental literature. There is no problem of philosophy 
and religion that has not been a subject of deep and 
anxious , ihou^t among your anin^nt and modem 
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thinlOBrs. We in ibe West have done some good 
too, and I do^not ‘write to depreciate the achihve- 
the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. But I 
khow that on some of the highest problems of human 
thought' the East has shed more light than the West, 
and i[>y and by, depend on it, the West -will have to 
acknowledge it. Il^here is a very able article in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review (Jan. i88i), on 
ii>r. Oaird's * Philosophy of Beligion.’ Br. Caird is a 
i^presentative man in England, and more familiar 
than most Englishmen with the solid work of modem 
German philosophers. And what is the last result at 
which Dr. Caird arrives, and of which even the 
Edinburgh Review approves) Almost literally the 
same as the doctrine of the IJpanishads ! Dr. Caird 
-writes : * It is just in this renunciation of self that 
I truly gain myself ; for whilst in one sense we give 
up self to live the universal and absolute life of 
Tear8on,>yet that to^which we thus surrender ourselves 
is in ret^ty oiu: truer self.’ And again : ‘ The know- 
ledge and love of God is the giving up of all thoughts 
and feelings that belong to me as a mere indi-vidual 
self, and the identification of my thoughts and being 
with that which is above me, yet in me— the universal 
or absolute self, which is not mine or yours, but in 
which all intelligent beings ctlike find the realisation 
and perfection of their nature* (p. 257). I need not 
tell you or any one who knows the Upanishads how 
powerfully the same doctrine, the doctrine of the Atmft 
arid Param&tmA, -was put fortix by your old Kiahis 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Many years ago I ventured to show that the fi-ve- 
membe^ mrllogism of the Indian Nyiya pldkNM^y is 
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the best form that can be given to the syllogism of in- 
dactive h^c. But European logicians cannot get over 
the idea that there is no logic 12ce that of our school- 
men, and that every deviation from it is a mistake. 

The same conceit runs through almost all that is 
written on India. India may be patronised, some 
works of Indian poets and philosophirs may be called 
clever and curious, but to recognise in anything the 
superiority of Indian thought, or the wisdom of Indian 
native opinion, that is out of the question. 

I do not write this in order to flatter you, but in 
order to warn you against being disheartened by 
foreign criticism. Few people in Europe, very few, 
understand the object of your work, or have any idea 
of the dangers and difficulties which you have to en- 
counter. You should look upon praise and blame as 
we do upon sunshine and rain. It comes and goes, 
we know not why. But there is one thing that serves 
as a parasol against conceit, and as an umbrella 
againBt despair, and that is a dear conception of the 
true purpose of our life. Let me quote once more 
from Buddha (Dhammapada, 227-228) : ‘ This is an old 
saying, this is not only of to-day: they blame him 
who sits silent, they blame him who speaks much, 
they .also blame him who says little ; there is no 
one on earth who is not blamed. There never was, 
there never will be, nor is there now, a man who is 
always blamed, or a man who is always praised.’ 

I can quite feel with you and understand that you 
should be disheartened by the defection of some of 
your Mends, but yon should not allow this to turn 
you awaj flnr <me mommit Mmi the path that lies 
stndg^t befoia yon. I am partioularly sorry that so 
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true a&4 intelligent a Mend as Miss Collet should 
have turned against you, but I have little doubt she 
vrill in time forget ;^e things that are behind, and 
look forward to the great work that is still before you. 
She judges you, I think, unfairly, because she forgets 
that you are a Hindu and a Bi^hma, and not at the 
same time an Englishman and a Christian, in her sense 
of the word. She expects too much from you, and that 
shows after all how she respects and honours you. 

If the number of your followers in India has de- 
creased, as she maintains, though you deny it, that 
would influence very little my feelings for you and 
my hopes for your cause. I do not believe in num- 
bers ; and all through life I have but seldom found 
myself in a majority. If such men as Mozumdar 
remain true to you, that is better than a legion : but 
better than all is that you should remain true to 
yourself. People may call the separation of the Adi 
Samiy, the Br&hma Sam&j of India, and the SlUlh&ran 
Br&hma Sam&j a schism : to my mind they are three 
strong branches of one powerful stem. They all have 
the same root, and they al^ I trust, will yet bear 
ridh firuit. 

I cannot write more to-day, but thrae are several 
points on whi<fo 1 hope to write, whenever I And a 
HtUe leisure. You have written to me as a firimid, 
and 1 have answered yon as a flciend, with perfect 
frankness. I shall always do that, and hope y<Mt wiU 
do the same. 

I have reoeived the of a l^ter in which tihe 
jfrrihma^ M pcdnts out a number 

^ — ------ ill a beture ife* 

tiie Bc^ AidaMeSoeie^rnlBO *|etter 
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addressed to me by title same Conference. I did not 
feel at liberty to publish these tetters. Please to con- 
vey to the Conference my best tiaanks and the expres- 
sion of my fullest sympathy. 

I remain, my dear Friend, 

Tours very truly, 

F. Max MbLLEB. 

P.S. — was much interested in the publications 
you sent me. As you kindly offer me your assist- 
ance, might I ask you to send me the first number of 
the Theittic Quarterly Review. Any information on 
B&mmohun Roy would be very welcome, but I must 
tell you that 1 find it difficult now to read BengfLli. 


Some of the letters that passed between Keshub 
Chunder Sen and myself are lost, because at the time 
I did not consider them of importance. I only kept 
rough copies of my own letters, and cannot now fix 
their exact dates. The next letter which I wrote to 
him treated chiefly of the Cutch Behar marriage. 

Mt deab Frieno, 

' I am truly sorry that the first subject on which 
I feel I must write to yon should be the marriage of 
your daughter with the MahArftjah of Cutch Behar. It 
has, however, been made the battlefield betwe^ your 
friends and your enemies, and as I have often declared 
thati if placed in your position, I should probably 
hsise aet^ as you have done, I feel that I owe it to 
mya^ as well as to you to explain, vdiat 1 feel on the 
sulgect. 

1 may say at ones, 1 widr that tUs difficulty had 
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never arisen. For a difficulty it was, and you must 
have felt it so. You were placed in a conffict of 
duties, the duties of a father and the duties of a public 
man, and out of such a conflict it is almost impossible 
to emerge without a wound. 

Now let me tell you flrst where I differed from you. 
I think when we find ourselves in such a difficulty, we 
ought to take our Mends into our confidence, and place 
the raasons which make us incline towards the right or 
towards the left unreservedly before them. You, so 
far as I remember, remained silent for a long time, and 
at last appealed to the inner voice, the Adern, which 
told you that you had acted rightly and for the best. 

I ^ow myself full well how hard it is to have to 
defend oneself against suspicions that ought never to 
have arisen, and to repel charges that ought never to 
have been brought. But the world likes to hear a 
man defend himself, if only for the pleasure of pro- 
nouncing a verdict of Not Guilty, and 1 think our 
Mends have a certain right to hear what we say to 
ourselves. To appeal simply to Ade«a is not respect- 
ful, and the voice of Ade«a, however pure it may be 
when it enters into our ears, is never quite so pure 
when it passes out of our mouth. That still small 
voice is meant to be still : it is meant for us, and for 
us only, not for the loud contests of the world. I 
believe if you had asked your friends whether you 
should sacrifice the happiness of your daughter, or 
agree to a marriage which both you and they con- 
sider olgectifNcable, but which tall a few years ago was 
ooai^ered perfectly legitimate, and which even now 
hardly one in a million of your own countrymen 
would disapprove, they would probably, particaiarly 
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if they had known ail the more private circumstances 
of the case, on which 1 need not enlarge, have given 
you a bill of indemnity. 

But after having said so much against yon, I must 
Bay that many of your friends seem to me to have 
acted towards you in a most unfriendly, nay, un- 
reasonable manner. They seem to me to have entirely 
forgotten that you were bom in India, and not in Eng- 
land, and that there is no subject on which different 
nations entertain such different ideas as on marriage. 

I have no reason to doubt that you still consider 
early marriages objectionable, and that you decidedly 
prefer your own Br&hma rite of celebrating marriage 
to any other ceremonial. But when, on medical 
advice, you have fixed the minimum of the marriage- 
able age of women in India at fourteen, then surely 
the case of your daughter, who was only a few months 
under fourteen when she was formally married, and 
sixteen when she was really married, might have 
been passed unnoticed. I know the atmosphere in 
which you live. I know how from the earliest days 
it was considered in India the duty of a father to find 
a proper husband for his daughter. Manu says so, all 
yoar old lawyers and poets say so ; and however good 
a reformer you may be, I can quite understand your 
feeling the disgrace which in India it is supposed to 
be if a father leaves a daughter unmarried ; or at all 
events your hesitating to sacrifice the happiness of 
your daughter to your own convictions on social re- 
form. Mann, wdio allows hardly any freedom to a 
woman at any time of her life, allows her to choose 
a husibaiid for herself, if, Uiree years after she has 
attained a marriageable age, her parents have failed to 
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do SO (Manu, ix. 90). Other law-givers (Vishsti, xxiv. 
40) allow her etiU greater freedom. 1 do not suppose 
you would he frightened by your old Smntik^ras into 
doing something actually wrong, yet I can well under- 
stand that you should continue to feel their indirect 
pressure. And when it is considered how difficult it 
is to find a proper husband for a daughter, educated 
as yours had been, and how desirable, not only from a 
worldly point of view, her xoarriage with the young 
lU^ah of Cutch Behar must have appeared to you, 
then to demand that you should have deprived your 
daughter of a freedom of choice that even Manu would 
have allowed her, seems to me going very far. Even in 
Europe great concessions are often made with regard 
to marriages objectionable from some, desirable from 
other points of view. I shall not press the point that 
this is particularly the case in royal and princely 
families, where often great interests are at stake, and 
where the choice of husbands and wives is limited. 
In England, for an uncle to marry his niece would be 
considered intolerable ; in Roman Catholic countries 
dispensation is granted to such unions. In Ekigland, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is illegal, in 
the English colonies it is allowed. The lowest 
savi^es consider marriages between members of the 
same clan quite shocking, and that prejudice remains 
even after they have been converted to Christianity; 
while certain missionaries tolerate even polygamy in 
their converts rather than allow them to cast off 
tiieir old wives. In all this, I do not plead for laxity, 
but only for a recognition of peculiar difficulties, and 
for that kind of forbearance which English society 
has ^ late shown in much more extreme cases. 
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To ot Jl the marriage of your daughter a Child- 
marriage is utterly unfair, and it is hardly less so to 
say that you gave your consent to idolatrous marriage 
rites being performed. I have read nearly everything 
that has been written and published on that marriage, 
and I believe you did all that it was possible for you 
to do to avoid giving offence to your friends without 
endangering the legality of the marriage. Protestants 
object to mixed marriages with Boman Catholics, but 
if they assent to a mixed marriage, they must submit 
to the performance of certain superstitions rites, with- 
out which the marriage would not be legaL Besides, 
there are in every country old marriage customs 
which, no doubt, date from heathen times, but which 
no one calls idolatrous. If we like to use hard words, 
it would be easy to show up plenty of idolatry in 
Europe. If yon had joined a Christian community, 
then 1 should fully admit that, so far as you yourself 
are concerned, you could have been married according 
to the Christian ceremonial only : but even then you 
could not have forced your daughter, if according to 
native law she is of age and free to choose, to follow 
your example. As you are and mean to he a Hindu, 
though a believer in Christ, I cannot see what right 
your Christian Mends have to blame you for allowing 
your daughter to marry a countryman of hers with 
whom, in a native state, she could be legally married 
a<ioording to the ancient customs of his own country 
only. 

I am glad, of course, that you succeeded in carrying 
your bill for l^^alLring Brfthma marriages, but 1 can 
quite understand that in the eyes of many of your 
Mends such a marriage is much tiie same as what a 
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marriage before a Begistrar is in the eyes of many 
Englishmen. It therefore comes to this, you must 
either prohibit all mixed marriages between BrS^hmas 
>and Hindus, which would be acting more intolerantly 
than the Pope, or you must allow some of the ancient 
marriage customs, when one of the contracting parties 
is not a Br&hma. here again to call every ancient 

custom, every de«adharma or kuladharma, idolatry is 
utterly unfair. At all events there are much more 
dangerous idols in Europe as well as in India than 
the old stone images in the palaee of Behar.^^v 

The difficulty which you had to solve has had to be 
solved again and again, whenever new religions or 
new sects have sprung up. Zealots have always de> 
nounced marriage between members of different re- 
ligions, nay even of different sects. But what did 
St. Paul sayl 'The unbelieving husband,’ he says, 
* is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband; else were your children 
unclean (illegitimate), but now are they holy.’ And 
again : ‘ For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband 1 or how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save thy wife 1 ’ (i Corinth, 
vii. 14 , 16 ). Whoever knows the history of religion, 
knows what excellent missionaries wives have made, 
and I trust the time may come when those who now 
blame you will give you credit for pure motives, and 
praise you for your foreught andvjwur trust. 

With sincere wishes for the wdfiilce of your dan|^ter 
and your son-in-law, 1 remain, my dear firiend. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Max Mfinunu 
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I^ILT COTTAOBy 

7a IJppxR CiBooLAB Road, Calcutta, 
a Mi*y, 18S1. 

Mt deab Fbiend, 

For your moat welcome epistles and the genuine 
assurances of kindness and sympathy they contain, I 
must give you my heartfelt thanks. In writing to 
me you need not conceal your real feelings. Dis- 
criminating criticism cannot pain me. Even the re- 
proaches ^of a true friend are acceptable, and must 
prove benefioiaL 1 have read your letters with the 
deepest interest, and I only wish I could sit with you 
under one of those shady trees in Oxford which I saw 
during my short visit, and talk over the many im- 
portant subjects referred to therein, for hours together. 
My heart is full. What shall 1 write, what can 1 
write on those various subjects within the short com- 
pass of a letter? Regarding the Cutch Behar mar- 
riage I have yet a great deal to say. 1 thank you for 
the sympathetic view you have taken of it. In cer- 
tain minor matters only you have taken exception 
to the course I adopted, and I have no right to 
quarrel, for you argue as a friend, and your remon- 
strance is only friendly counsel and warning. I 
confess I was silent when the battle was raging. My 
patience was repulsive and disgusting. My reticence 
was suspicious, and led to misrepresentation and re- 
viling. It has alwajrs been my habit secretly to refer 
to my Qod in ajl matters of importiuioe in my life 
and to mature my plans under His guidance, and to 
make them known when I was almost certain of suc- 
cess. There were a hundred doubts and uncertainMes 
vou II. 


I 
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in Bonneotion with this manid^e proposal, and every 
moment it seemed likely to break down. The whole 
thing seemed most improbable till it was a fait 
aeeompli. Even two hours before the marriage was 
actually solemnised, no one could make himself certain 
about the affair: on the contrary, there were new 
difficulties springing up which seemed insuperable. 
Hence my disposition to maintain silence. I was 
waiting to find firm ground upon which to stand and 
take counsel of friends in regard to details, but the 
time never came, the marriage question — ‘to be or 
not to be’ — being itself an uncertainty till the last 
moment. The Ade«a in the present case was far from 
exceptional. I do not claim and never claimed super- 
natural inspiration. My Ade«a is a command of con- 
science or a providential interposition. In plain 
language, 1 should say this marriage is providential ; 
and in this respect it is like other important incidents 
in my life — my renunciation of secular work, my vow 
of asceticism, my vegetarian habits, my declaration of 
faith in the New Dispensation, &o. A man who 
trusts Qod and prays daily must feel that all the 
events in his life, and even his daily meals, are or- 
dered by Providence. I saw the finger of God in all 
the arrangements, struggles, and trials in connection 
with the marriage. It was very like a political mar- 
riage, such as you speak of. A whole kingdom was 
to be reformed, and aU my individual interests were 
absorbed in the vastness of God’s saving economy, or 
in what people would call public good. The Lord re- 
quired my daughter for Outch Behar, and I surren- 
dered her. The trials and difficulties I have gone 
thxouf^ are also, I believe, provideuUaL They have 
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educated and disciplined and trained me, and I owe a 
great deal, and my Church owes a great deal, to my 
antagonists. The great result of all this agitation is 
the New Dispensation. I thank God for it. It is a 
wonder, a marvel. Pray read aU about it, and judge 
for yourself whether the Holy Spirit is not moving 
India in the direction of true and universal Chris- 
tianity. I remember the very interesting conversation 
we had at the Westminster Deanery, in the course of 
which you, and also, I believe, the excellent Dean, 
suggested that the future Church of India should be 
altogether Oriental, only it should honour Christ. You 
see how this is being practically carried out. Do not 
think our Christ is denationalising us. We are more 
popular now than in any previous period in the his- 
tory of the Br&hma-Sam&j. Nor is our Hinduism 
setting us in an attitude of hostility towards Christ 
or Western science. I beg you will read the ‘New 
Dispensation * paper carefully and let me know what 
you think of the movement. It is the religion of 
'Comparative Theology.* We are giving effect to the 
‘ Science of Religion,* of which you are the most dis- 
tinguished leader. It is the great movement of the 
day in Tnriiiy Marvellous is this Light of Heaven ! 

With profound respect, 

Tours very sincerely, 

Eeshub Chundeb Sen. 
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Lily Oottaoi, 

7a Upfkh OiBouLAB Hoad, Oalootta, 

16 Afay, i88i. 

My DBAS FBtBin), 

Your last letter reached- me a few days after I 
had posted mine. What a gratifying coincidence! 
In both letters there is an allusion to our common 
Mend the Dean of Westminster. It is indeed a great 
pleasure to be assured of the unabated kindness and 
continued Mendship of one whom I so sincerely 
esteem and whose views and opinions I so greatly 

value. I have not yet seen the answer of . 

The manner in which he has treated us from the 
very beginning of the controversy is so utterly un- 
worthy of him, and is marked with such vacillation, 
wavering, and duplicity, that I can have no mis- 
givings in accepting your verdict. In the meantime 
^ow me to thank you warmly for your kind permis- 
sion to publish your letters, and the emphatic assur- 
ance you have given me of your unreserved and 
cordial sympathy in the cause we have at heart. 
Your lett^ cannot but strengthen our cause greatly. 

It seems rather strange that , who professes to 

be a devout Christian, should withhold his r^ard and 
sympathy from Uiat section of the Br&hma community 
which is most allied to Jesus and makes the nearest 
approach to the religion founded by Him. As for his 
arguments, they have been smashed times beyond 
number. In 1 ^ private letters to me he jnrofesses 
Mendship, and I have simply wamed him in tiie 
most kin^y spirit to asoertmn facts before rushing 
into print. 

I forgot to aide in my last hurried note whether 
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some attempt should not be made to promote the 
circulation of the ‘New Dispensation’ in England, 
especially among the clergy and the leading laymen 
of the Broad Church party. The British public ought 
to know how the most, advanced type of Hinduism in 
India is trying to absorb and assimilate the Chris- 
tianity of Cl^t, and how it is establishing and 
sprea^ng under the name of the New Dispensation a 
new Hinduism which combines Yoga and Bkakti, and 
also a new Christianity which blends together Apo- 
stolical faith and modem civilisation and science. 
The article on ‘New Sacramental Ceremony’ in the 
first number of the paper seems to have created great 
interest among the Christian community in India, 
and has been variously commented upon. I should 
also invite your attention to ‘ Christ in Socrates,’ in 
No. 8. Su(^ articles cannot fail to interest the Broad 
and liberal school in England, and by an interchange 
of sentiments we may hasten the spiritual union of 
the East and the West in Christ. There are also 
htmdreds, I believe, in Germany who have cast off 
orthodoxy and can look with favour upon Theism 
such as we inculcate and preach under the New Dis- 
pensation. Could you tell me the name of any liberal 
Christian on the Continent who could help us in 
securing readers in Germany and other oountries, and, 
if possible, review the paper and the movement it 
represents in some continental M a g a si ne ? 

Trusting you will kindly remember me to the Dean 
of Westminster,* 

Tours very truly, 

Ksshub Ghunbeb 8kk. 
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Mt dear Friend, 

T^e most difficult subject of all on which I feel 
that a perfect understanding between you , and me is 
absolutely necessary is the true character of Christ. 
It may seem strange that a son of India, one who calls 
himself a believer in Brahman, and who therefore, in 
strict theological phraseology, would be called a Non- 
Christian, should have given offence to men who call 
themselves Christians by what seems to them lan- 
guage of excessive veneration for Christ. Yet so it is : 
and 1 shall try to explain to you why it is so, and 
why, in the case of some of your critics at least, the 
objections to your deeply impassioned utterances 
about Christ arise from good and honest motives. 

You know that nothing is more difficult than to 
draw a sharp line between the Divine and the Human. 
At first nothing seems easier, and in many of the old 
religions we should have been told that these two 
terms exclude each other, like right and left; that 
what is human is not divine, and what is divine is 
not human. One of the most wide-spread names for 
the Gk>ds was Immortals (amnta, ifidporot, immortales), 
while men were emphatically called Mortals (marts, 
j3poro4 mortales). 

I cannot enter here into the origin and the growth 
of the words for Deity in the ancient languages and 
religions of mankind. I have tried to show elsewhere, 
in my lUtiert Leeture* which I sent you, how such a 
word as dtftw, for instance, came intoHieing among our 
otMnmon aheeators, how it expressed at one only 
of the many attributes of deity, that of light, but how 
it ipNiw and Mpanded its meaning firom one sta^ to 
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another in the religions growth of our common snoes* 
tors ; and how we Christians in Europe are still using 
the same word (deva, deus) which was applied to 
Agni and Indra in the earliest hymns of theKig-Veda. 
To give a definition of such a word as deva, God, and 
its various modifications in the different Aryan lan- 
guages, that should be applicable to them by whom- 
soever they may be used, is of course impossible. 
That word has signified everything that man has ever 
thought to be divine. Its meaning has changed, as 
we have changed ; and as long as the human mind 
goes on growing, that word also will grow, whether 
for better or for worse. 

What applies to the names for God in the Aryan 
languages, holds good also with regard to the divine 
names used by the Semitic races, and particularly by 
that Semitic race which interests us most, the Jewish. 
The conception of God, as you see in the Old Testa- 
ment, varied very considerably at different times in 
the history of the Jews. It reached its highest 
spiritual elevktion in the utterances of some of the 
prophets, and it sank down to mere idol-worship even 
with the wisest of their kings. The history of the 
Jewish religion has been so often and so fully written 
that here too I may refer you to other bwks, and 
simply call your attention to the fact that, at the time 
when Christianity arose, tire Jewish conception of 
Jehovah was one of a God who had created the world, 
who ruled the world, but who, though he mig^t be in- 
voked as a Mend and even as a father, was yet, in 
his essenoe, entirely different from man and the works 
of his hand. God was immortal; man was mortal : to 
claim immortality lim man seemed almost incompatible 
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svith fhe awe and reverence which the Jews felt for 
their imtaortal God. In fact the distance between 
God and man was perhaps never conceived as greater 
than it was by the people among whom Christ ap- 
peared; and yet they were the very people whom 
Christ came to teach that ‘ I and my Father are one.’ 

People who have carefully read the sacred books of 
other religions, and have found there almost every 
doctrine which they had considered as peculiarly 
Christian, have sometimes asked me. What then dis- 
tinguishes Christianity from other religions? My 
answer is, that historically the distinguishing feature 
of Christianity lies in the new conception of the rela- 
tion between God and man. Here we see the pen- 
dulum of religious thought swinging back completely 
from left to right, from the Jewish to the Christian 
conception of God. Though some of the Jewish pro- 
phets had preached Jehovah as a father, and had 
dared even to speak of men as gods, the stream of 
popular religion was running in a very different chan- 
nel. Tp a Jew, at the time of the ad/ent of Christ, 
the very expression of Son of God was blasphemy. 
It was Afferent with Greeks and Romans. Their idea 
of Deity had never been so supramundane as that of 
the Jews, and they had therefore less difficulty in ac- 
cepting heroes and demigods, or even human beings, 
raised to a level with their gods. But taking the 
Jewish idea of Jehovah as it was preached in the 
synagoguM, we can perfectly well understand why 
%e orthodox Jews should have shouted, *We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
hiipSdf the Son of God* (John xix. 7). 
lUru then is the vital dURoenee between Judaism 
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and Pa^nism too on one aide, aad Christianity on the 
other ; here is the thought which in the history of the 
world stamps Christianity as a hew religiom Christ 
taught many things which other religious teachers 
had taught before, but Christ thught a new, his own 
conception, and more than conception, his new in> 
tuition and realisation of God. Closely connected with 
this was his new conception, and more than concep- 
tion— the new biith of man. These two concepts of 
God and man are so inseparable that it is impossible 
to modify one without modifying the other. If, as I 
know many do who call themselves Christians, we 
leave the conception of Jehovah as we find it among 
the Jews, and then represent Christ as the son of God, 
it is surely blasphemy even now. It carries us back 
into Greek paganism, and it has actually produced in 
Christian countries forms of thought, and forms of 
worship paid, not only to the Son of God, but to the 
Mother of God (0(vt6kos) which must appear to you 
pure idolatry. 

Christianity is Christianity by this one fundamental 
truth, that as God is the father of man, so truly, and 
not poeticidly or metaphorically only, man is the son 
of God, participating in God’s very essence and nature, 
though separEted from God by self and sin. This 
oneness of nature (SfioowrCa) between the Divine and 
the Human does not lower the concept of God by 
bringing it nearer to riie level of humanity; on the 
contrary, it raises the old concept of man and brings it 
nearer to its tm«kideal. No doubt you would find even 
•t tihe present day many riieol<^;ians to whom what I 
have just written to you would sound very strange ; 
but that only shows how little true Christianity 
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has as y et leavened the thoaghto of men — ^hovr many 
who oedl themselves Christians are retdly Jews, nay, 
how many have not yet worked themselves free 
from the pagan concepts of deity. You have no doubt 
observed among your English friends in India how 
easily those who call themselves . Trinitarians fall into 
a worship of three gods, and how often those who call 
themselves Unitarians are no better than Jews in 
their conception of deity. The true relation between 
Qod and man had been dimly foreseen by many pro- 
phets and poets, but Christ was the first to proclaim 
that relation in clear and simple language. He called 
himself the son of Qod, and he was the first-born son 
of God in the fullest sense of that word. Eut he 
never made himself equal with the Father in whom 
he lived and moved and had his being. He was man 
in the new and true sense of the word, and in the new 
and true sense of the word he was God. If you ask 
me whether 1 am a Trinitarian, I say No ; if you ask 
me whether I am a Unitarian, I say Nq. And why ? 
Because 1 believe in Christ as the son of God. To my 
mind man is nothing if he does not participate in the 
Divine ; and it seems to me that the Jews, with their 
conception of Jehovah, were perfectly consistent in 
not believing in a eon of Gk>d, or even in the immor- 
tality of the soul. To you, brought up in the schools 
of Indian thought, the participation in the Divine 
must be quite familiar. Your sages have expressed it 
in philosophical phraseology by the Fratyag-dtmd, the 
Self that lies behind us, or the Paramdttmd^ the EQghest 
Self. But we want something else, something more 
human, mosre homely and yet nune holy, to asprees 
the same thought in rdigious language, in laagmige 
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that should be intelligible to the wise and the foolish, 
the old and the young ; and that expression has been 
found by Christ by calling himaelf and all who believe 
in him the sons of God. 

After these remarks you will better be able to un- 
derstand the danger of speaking of Christ in language 
which carries us back to the panegyrics addressed by 
pagan poets to their gods and idols. If you speak of 
Christ as not perfectly human, in his own sense of 
the word, you make a new idol of him, and you 
utterly destiroy the very soul of his religion. Other 
prophets have tried to reveal to us what God is: 
Christ has revealed to us what Man is, and that is the 
greatest of all revelations which all who call them- 
selves Christians must try to preserve in its original 
purity. You may say, We know so little of Christ 
and his original teaching, and what we know of him 
is what his disciples, all of them Jews, believed of him. 
There is some truth in this, and to some it may seem 
a great loss. But it had its advantages also. Out of 
the scattered stones of the temple which we find in 
the Gospels, we have each of us to build up our own 
Christ ; and yon know how different the ideal and real 
Christs have been which different theologians have 
built up for themselves. We must each of us discover 
our own Christ. The Apostles had to do the same. 
They had to discover Christ, and they often found it 
very hard to do so. And while they saw in him that 
perfection which changes or rather restores human 
n^ure to its divine original, you know how others, 
who had the sune opportunities of jn^;ing, believed 
th^ Christ was possessed of a devil. It was then as 
it is now, and as it always will be. Hie same person 
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whom Borne of ns love and revere as almost i)erfect, 
whose motives we never doubt, whose words we never 
question, is represented by others as possessed by all 
the devils of selfishness, falseness, and cruelty. 1 quite 
admit that there are statements in the Gospels that 
lend themselves to very different interpretations : for 
how otherwise could we have such different Lives of 
Christ % But there is one point on which there can be 
no doubt, and that is the extreme humility of Christ. 
Christ himself objected to any approach to exaggerated 
language on the part of his friends and disciples. He 
knew both the small value of superlative language, 
and the dangers to which it might lead. What would 
seem to us less liable to the charge of exaggeration 
than to call Christ Good Master^ Yet we read in the 
Gospel of St. Mark (x. i8) that when a rich man came 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, ‘ Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’ 
Jesus said unto him, ‘Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is God.’ Try to 
realise to yourself one who could say that, who could 
turn away reproachfully and sorrowfully from praise 
that sounds to us so simple and moderate as ‘ Good 
Master.’ What would he have said to the outpourings 
of high-sounding, yet often unmeaning praise that is 
sung in our churches t You are perhaps more accus- 
tomed to static poetry; but much as I admire 
Oriental poetry, I toink its profuse display of hyper- 
bolic imagery is one of its weakest points. If you 
once allow that exiaravaganoe of language, panegyric 
vHH soon outbid pan^n^o, and in the end you will 
haave soundsilmt im t^iHi^ta.^ we not turn away 
w^ ldMunki uaed in Eastern, and 
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alas even in European Courts»> and yet we dare to 
bring the same base coin into i^e sanctuary of Qod ? 
Do we not know how every inhnly soul turns away 
with loathing from the garbage of adulation, hungry 
for one dry morsel of honest truth 1 A true friend 
does not teU his dearest friend one half of what he 
feels for him, and that very retkenoe is the true test 
of true love. Let it be so also between us and Christ. 
You know how easy it is to repeat the ‘Thousand 
Names of YisAnu ’ — and you also know by whom they 
are repeated most frequently and most loudly. Surely 
you wiU understand then why others should shrink 
from such high-flown and, for that very reason, so 
often empty or unrealised language, and stand almost 
silent before the face of Christ, feeling that in his 
presence words are hardly wanted, and that one kind 
word, or still better one kind deed for Christ’s sake, is 
better than sacrifice, and praise, and long prayer. 

Forgive me for having thus pointed out to you what 
seems to me a real danger in all religions, and more 
particolarly in those of the East, and believe me. 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

F. ILM. 


Lilt Gon&as, 

ja XJmm Ouoolab Boaiv Oamvita, 

Ht DEAB FBIKITD, 

llrere is^ hardly a (pliable in your last epistle 
which I should hesitate to endorse. Ton have said 
exactly what I should have said, jmly in a more 
beamed and philosi^ieal Btyln^ as one would 
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expeei from yon. So fax as yonr intellectual estimate 
of Christ is concerned I do not think there is much 
difference between us. I too regard him as the Son 
of Qod, and would never give him higher honour. I 
see in him not merely an ethical teacher, nor a mere 
saint of unexampled devotion and unblemished cha- 
racter, but * a greater than Socrates,* inasmuch as he 
was the Son of God. 1 have often said, as my pub- 
lished lectures and sermons will show, that the dis- 
tinctive feature of Christ’s doctrine and life was his 
divine sonship. I stand, as you do, between the or- 
thodox Trinitarians on the one hand and the rational- 
istic Unitarians on the other. My position is that of 
a Uni-trinitarian. My explanation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity you will find in my lecture on ‘ Great 
Men’ and in the later numbers of the ‘New Dispen- 
sation.* 1 am so glad and thankful that the Spirit of 
God has helped me to work my way through Hin- 
duism to the point where an enlightened Christianity 
has brought you. I have always disclaimed the 
Christian name, and will not identify myself with the 
Christian Church, for I set my face completely against 
the popular doctrine of Christ’s divinity. Yet I re- 
cognise divinity in some form in Christ, in the sense 
in which the ^n partakes of the Father’s divine na- 
ture. We in India look upon the son as the father 
bom again. The wife is called gkyk, for in her the 
father is bom in the shape of the son. Hence the 
Hindu, while regarding the father and tiie soh as dis- 
Mnot and separate peteans, connects them in thought 
by some kind of identity. This identity does not 
meige the son in the fhther, does not by pure fiction 
exalt the son id the position of the fiither, bni leaving 
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ihe absolute difference of relationship intact, main- 
tains nevertheless a unity or likeness of nature. The 
son is made in the image of his father, and he par- 
takes of the father’s nature. Looking upon Christ's 
relation to Qod in this light vre can readily compre- 
hend the divinity of Jesus as contradistinguished from 
his ‘ Deity.’ True sonship, such as it was in Christ, 
must be divine. The Father was in him and he was 
in the Father. Zf this be your position, as it is mine, 
I do not see any material difference between us con- 
cerning Christ’s sonship or his divine nature as mani- 
fested in true manhood. If intellectually there is no 
divergence, is there any difference in emotion or de- 
votion! You speak of prayer and praise. ‘Long 
prayer ’ to Christ or any other prophet I thoroughly 
interdict. It is contrary to our doctrine. We 
pray only to God for our salvation. In regard to 
saints we can only hold ‘ communion.’ We go on 
‘ pilgrimage ’ to the saints in heaven, and hold loving 
and reverent communion in the recesses of the heart. 
K we do not worship or pray unto prophets, we cer- 
tainly love them fervently and praise them with in- 
tense reverence. Perhaps it is to this that you take 
exception. And well you may. In spirit we agree ; 
we disagree in forms. The forms of one nation are 
apt to be repulsive and even shocking to another. 
Our Oriental nature is our apology for the ‘ impassioned 
utterances,’ the ‘language of excessive veneration,’ 

‘ high-flown language,’ &o. you speak of. How can 
L my Mend, destroy my Asiidiic nature, how can 
I discard the language of poetry and emotion and in- 
spiration whidi is my life and nature! Toadoptany 
other language would cost me mudi eflKnrt^ would be 
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artificial, mechanical, unnatural, and, 1 may add, 
hypocritical. I must speak exactly as I feel; and 
you know my devotion is, as a role, always extem- 
poraneous. Our tears during prayer, our fervent and 
constant apostrophising, our ascetic habits, our very 
forms of devotion in which we speak of God as One 
whom we see and hear^ may be disagreeable to Euro- 
pean eyes and ears, but so long as they are natural 
and national, and not affected or borrowed, we need 
not be afraid of serious consequences. There is cer- 
tainly great danger in unreal show and Pharisaic 
sanctimoniousness and superstitious mysticism, but 
when the doctrine is pure and the heart speaks natur- 
ally and spontaneously, from impulse and inspiration, 
the poetry of religion, for it is nothing more, can do 
no harm, hut will only kindle enthusiasm and sweeten 
faith. In these ‘apostolical’ days in which we live 
you must make some allowance for warmth of feeling, 
which will perhaps die away with the present genera- 
tion. Accept, my dear friend, my solemn assurance 
that the danger before us is not superstition, but dry- 
ness and scepticism, and that they are moved by the 
Spirit of God who indulge in the sweet poetry of 
living and real faith. It is such a pleasure to read 
your letters. Please write to me again and again, and 
believe me, 

Yours ever very sincerely, 

Ksshvb Chdnder Ssif. 

When Stanley, theDean of Westminster, died (July, 
tB8j), Keshub Chunder Sen was anxious to know 
more about him. Stanley had been to the end a 
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Btsanch Mend of Keshub Chunder Sen. As was usual 
with him, the attacks on the Indian Reformer had 
only served to strengthen Stanley’s sympathy for 
him, and he had several times asked me whether and 
how he could help him. When I began to write down 
some of my recollections of the Dean, which I thought 
might be of interest and possibly of use to Keshub 
Chunder Sen, they soon grew beyond the limits of a 
letter, and I could only send him a few of my 
notes from time to time. Some were written soon 
after the Dean's death, others' later. Some have been 
published already, others are not quite fit for publica- 
tion yet. 

My dear Friend, 

You know by this time that we have lost Stan- 
ley— a true Mend to me, a true friend to you, a true 
friend to many others. He had many Mends who 
loved him, but the number of those whom he loved 
was greater still. Most men wait till they are loved 
and then love in return. His whole disposition to- 
wards the world was one of welcome. His heart was 
ever ready to believe the beet of every one. His arms 
were always open to receive you. He was one of 
those who liked to shake hands with both hands. So 
it ought to be; so, one would think, it would be 
naturally. Why should man not welcome man? 
Alas, the heart that has been deceived, and deceived 
more than once, knows the answer. It is so bitter to 
trust and to find one’s trust met by en-vy, conning, 
ill-wiU. . . . Stanley too must have had his bitter 
experienoes, but his arms were open to the last. He 
did not sum up the experience of his lifelike a famous 
vou II. K 
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statesman lately deceased, — ‘ Friend is the synonym of 
traitor'! 

There is no doubt that Stanley had many enemies. 
No one was so thoroughly hated, and, 1 believe, is so 
stilL And how can it be otherwise 1 

He was a truth-loving, honest, and outspoken man, 
and the world would be very different from what it is, 
if such a man had not been hated. He was not like 
other people, and that is what other people are least 
inclined to forgive. 

And how was he different from other people, you 
may ask. I believe, first of all, because he always 
looked upon this world in its true light, not as a home, 
but as a journey. Heace he was never entirely ab- 
sorbed in the contests and controversies of the day. 
He had his opinions and convictions, religious and 
political,, but his horizon was too wide ever to lose 
himself altogether in our small lanes and valleys. 
With other men every little question becomes what 
they call a question of life and death ; the thought of 
the possibility of error, or of surrender, never enters 
their mind. They fight without looking or listening. 
They raise dust and smoke till they cannot see through 
the clouds which they themselves have raised. - Stan- 
ley was always willing to listen, and even, while hold- 
ing determinately to his own opinions, he could at 
least imagine that he might be wrong, and part from 
his opponents with a few kind words, as if saying, 
< Let us wait, the time will come when we shall both 
know better.' 

Stanley had one great advantage in starting in life, 
an advantage which is not sufficiently appreciated by 
thoae who possess it, because it is r^tiy considered 
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very bononittble if those who do not possess it sur* 
mount the difficulties of life without ever forfeiting 
their self-respect. Stanley belonged to a good family, 
and was always pecuniarily independent. He never 
knew the temptations of a poor struggling man, who 
has often to choose between sacrificing the chances of 
obtaining a position of usefulness and influence in the 
world, to which he has a good right, and making 
certain concessions which, however small, colour his 
character through life. A man who has once been 
silent when he ought to have spoken, or who has ever 
spoken when he ought to have been silent, will never 
be the same again, not perhaps in the eyes of the 
world which calls speech silver and silence gold, but 
in his own eyes, if he has eyes to see. And these 
temptations are great, so great that we ought to be 
very lenient in judging a poor man who may see 
actual want, loss of influence, loss of usefulness on 
one side, while one small concession to the world 
would lead him to the bench of Judges or Bishops, or 
any other place for which he is the fittest man. 

Stanley had his ambition, he knew what he had a 
right to expect, aye to demand ; but he could afford 
to wait. He had not to push and to urge his claims 
himself or through others, and he thus remained a free 
num through life. He was content to be a College 
Tutor, a Canon of Canterbury, a Professor at Oxford, 
and at last a Dean of Westminster. He was content, 
nay he was proud of his position. Yet, if he bad 
been a worldly and what is called a prudent wnm, he 
might have been a Bishop and an Archbishop long 
before others. 

When I first knew him as a young Tutor at Uni- 
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versity College, I was often struck by his boldness as 
compared with the prudence of other friends of mine. 

I did not know then that he was a man who could 
afford to walk straight forward, without looking right 
or left, and 1 honoured him all the more for what 
seemed to me the highest chivalry of truth. Not that 
1 honour him less, now that I know how strong and 
impregnable his position was, for, after all, wealth 
does not always produce independence of thought and 
word and deed. Only I do not perhaps place him now 
quite so high above all his contemporaries as I did when 
1 was first drawn into the peculiar life of Oxford, and 
began to watch the bold or timid steps in the careers 
of men who have since risen to eminence. There is one 
expression in English which 1 have always liked very 
much. *He has an independence,’ that is, he has suf- 
ficient to live without caring for frowns or favours. 

There was another feature in Stanley’s character 
which from the first attracted me strongly towards 
him. Not being a scheming or diplomatising man 
himself, he did not look upon others as if they were 
always driving at something. One could speak to 
him umreserv^ly, almost thoughtlessly. One knew 
he believed all one said. He would forgive even a 
stupid, silly, or selfish remark, and interpret every 
man according to the beet meaning of which he would 
admit. There was in him a serene transparency, and 
one felt that in speaking with him there was no 
neoesnty for weighing every word, or calculating its 
effect, or guarding against every possible misinterpre- 
tation. It was a treat to qpeak with him and to find 
that he really took one for better than one was— it 
mi^ one better. It is one of the greatest miseries of 
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our artificial life to have always to be on the guard 
against possible misunderstaudiiags. You must have 
felt that when you had to clothe your Eastern thoughts 
in Western words. I have felt it myself very often 
when trying to translate my German thoughts into 
English idiom. There are little niceties of expression 
which it is difficult to learn later in life. Many times 
I know I have been misunderstood and have offended 
people simply from a certain carelessness of expression. 
If one has to look out for the right word and does not 
find it at once, one often blurts out the next best. 
One sees at once, even without the gift of thought- 
reading, that there is a peculiar taste about that word 
which is not quite palatable to one’s friend. One 
might stop and explain, but that often makes mattera 
worse, and so one leaves it and goes on, trusting to 
one’s friend’s good-nature. With Stanley I never had 
that feeling, even when I was a mere beginner and 
bungler in English. I knew always that he would un- 
derstand what 1 really meant. After all, we are all 
stammerers. Even the most eloquent express but 
half of what they feel and mean. We must all trust 
to a Ltetor Benevolus, and that is what Stanley was 
at aU times and with all men. 

Another feature which was most strongly marked 
in Stanley’s character was his indignation at any in- 
justice or even unfairness committed against a man 
who, whether from weakness or other circumstances, 
was unable to defend himself. Again and again have 
I seen Stanley jmshing into the fray when he sus- 
pected want of fair play. Again a^ again have 1 
seen him assisting men for whom he had really no 
sympathy, nay d^ending others whom he nattumlly 
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shrank from, simply because they were ill-treated by 
the mob, whatever that mob might be. This kind of 
chivalry may be carried too far, but nothing after all 
is so amiable and so attractive as this Quixotic cha- 
racter. The world would be intolerable if it were not 
for a few such true knights. He was opposed to the 
publication of * Essays and Reviews,’ but when they 
were published and attacked, as they were, with clubs 
and tomahawks, Stanley fought more valiantly than 
any of the Seven, and it was said at the time, perhaps 
truly, that he then forfeited his chance of a mitre. 
Staidey never went so far as Oolenso. He did not 
even see the value of Colenso’s criticism. He knew 
what ancient history meant, and to his mind many of 
the contradictions, worked out so laboriously by the 
brave Bishop, were really confirmations of the his- 
torical genuineness of the Old Testament. They were 
what a true historian, who knows the conditions under 
which the earliest literary documents are composed, 
collected, and preserved, would expect. The a^ence 
of such contradictions would have seemed to him 
suspicious. But whatever Stanley’s own views and 
feelings might be, when the Bishops and their friends 
tried to crush argument by authority, he stood forth, 
undismayed by clamour and threats, and tathe last re- 
mained true to Colenso, though equally true, as we 
know, to his Old Testament, as a real work of anti- 
quity, possessing all those oharacteristios which an 
ancient history ought to possess, and none of those of 
a 8hort>hand report in our modem newspapers. Ton 
owe some of his sympathy to the violent attadcs that 
were made on yon, and I mm trace the origin of his 
friendship for me to a similar eause. 
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Stanley’s character as a theologian, and as a politi- 
cian too, in fact the whole tone of his mind, was what 
1 must call historicah Learn how things have be- 
come what they are, and you will understand them, 
approve of them, or at all events bear with them for a 
while, till they can become or can be made to become 
something better. This is the key-note in every one 
of Stanley’s books from the first to the last, and he did 
not wait for Evolutionism to teach him that lesson*. 

It has sometimes been said that Stanley was not 
quite outspoken, that he did not say all he knew, that 
he submitted to many things which he could not have 
approved in his heart. Is there one man of whom the 
same might not be said? We all know a great deal 
more, or are working up to know a great deal more 
than we are prepared to say and publish to the world. 
What a man like Stanley puts forward, he must be 
prepared to defend against the whole world ; and if he 
feels that be is unable to do that, he would rightly 
shrink from a step that might defeat the very object 
he had in view. On many points our knowledge may 
be sufficient to satisfy ourselves, but far from sufficient 
to satisfy others, and to silence all possible objections. 

Again, do we not all submit to many things which 
we do not approve ? One man may be a republican, 
and yet submit to a monarchical government ; and an- 
other may be an imperialist, and yet submit to a re- 
publican government. Stanley certainly did not 
prove of ^e Thirty-nine Articles, but he signed them 
as an historical document, knowing their origin and 

' SoiMof irliAtlb*d writtm li«« on tliiscido of Staalojr** eWacter, 
lun boon pnUidMd in an nrtiela 'Foigottaii KMaa'istba ‘Ninetaonth 
Cntmj,' Jana 1884, fiit. 1017, aaq 
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their historical purpose, and accepting them as a com- 
promise between |he different p^ies that have formed 
the Church of England. 

How ^uM wer have any religion, how could we 
have* any Church, .without a compromise 1 It is dif- 
ferent ii^ phUoSophy. There every man may go his 
own way, and speak his own language. But it is the 
very nature of religion to be a compromise, a compro- 
mise between the young and the old, the wise and the 
fodlish, all of whom are to use the same language, 
though they must use it each in his own way. Now 
Stanley was a man of such strong human sympathies, 
and so ready to enter into the thoughts and feelings 
of others, that he would have been the last man to 
disturb the religious peace of anybody. Who would 
like to wake a child from its peaceful slumber 1 We 
stand by its cradle and watch the little rosebud, and 
hardly draw our breath for fear of J^reaking in upon 
its perfect bliss. All we can do is to be near, so that, 
when the child awakes, it should not be frightened at 
finding itself quite alone. Stanley knew that, so far 
as mere happiness is concerned, nothing is happier than 
the faith of childhood, nothing more jessed than the 
continuance of that faith from the cradle to the grave. 

In meeting friends who had that faith, Stanley 
could enter into their feelings with all the truth and 
warmth of a man who liked nothing better than to be 
a child once more. Is that dishonesty 1 As well you 
might call it dishonest- to say that ^e sun rises, in- 
stead of saying that the«ar^ sets. 

But with men who were no longer children, he was 
fk iMU, and an honest man. He l^w that the time 
flouiea when, whether we like it not, the child murt 
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wake, when the man must face the world such as it 
is, not such as he would- wish it to be. 

A dear friend of Stanley’s, a h^h dignitary in the 
Cbm'ch, asked me soon after his defth, ‘ Tell me, did 
Stanley believe in miracles)’ I said, ‘ Certaibly nOt,’ 
and he seemed quite relieved, and repeated again and 
again, ‘Certainly not, certainly not.’ And yet this 
might give you a false idea of Stanley. fl!e certainly 
did not believe in miracles as they are believed in by 
many, as irregularities comroitted on purpose. He 
was not troubled by miracles. He knew, as every 
historian knows, or by this time ought to know, that 
there is no religion without miracles, and yet that 
the founders of the three highest religions have unani- 
mously condemned miracles. Your ancient native 
religion is full of miracles, and it would be quite as 
true to call them psychologically inevitable as to call 
them physically inqjpssible. But Stanley knew that 
certain minds cannot believe anything unless they 
tirst believe in miracles. To these men of little faith 
miracles are everything, and if their faith in miracles 
were underminecC their faith in everything else would 
crumble to pieces^ This may seem strange to you, for 
1 am sure you did not believe in Christ because He 
could change water into wine, or cast out devils, or 
heal the sick, or feed the hungry, or calm the storm, 
or walk on the water. A man may be believed to have 
done all that and much more, as in the case of some of 
your aninent Rishis, and yet yon would not believe his 
doctrines unless they could command a very different 
sanction. To yon, all the facts, whether historical or 
legendary, in the life of Christ must seem entirely out- 
side the tmnple of Chiistaan truth ; and the question 
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■whether the miracles were accurately reported by con- 
temporary witnesses would probably affect you as little 
as it affects millions of Christians, who either cannot 
risad or have.no time for reading. Let os only see clearly 
tthiikt facts can never be believed, unless we do -violence 
to the ' irue sense of that word. Facts may be either 
doubted or not, either accepted or not, either rejected 
or not, but they cannot be believed as we believe the 
existence of God, the sonsbip of Christ, the immorta- 
lity of the soul, or the holiness of truth. If you read 
the words which Christ addressed to Thomas (St. 
John XX. 29), * Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed,’ you -will see that they have a 
much deeper meaning than is commonly supposed, and 
that Christ himself placed a faith -without sight high 
above a faith with sight. 

There is hardly a miracle in the New Testament 
which to a man who kno-ws the language of other re- 
ligions is startling. Buddha was called the great 
physician, and we have no reason to doubt that Christ 
too was a true physician, and could heal, not only 
spiritual, but also physical diseases. Which of the 
two gifts Christ himself placed highest, we may learn 
from his own words, when he sends his message to 
John the Baptist, saying * that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised — and to the poor the gospel is preached.’ 

But you may say that, although most miracles per- 
formed by Christ offer no difficulties to an historical 
such as Stanley’s -was, there»are two miracles 
performed, not by, but as it were for Christ, which 
must have been a stumbling-Uook to an honest mind, 
svMffi as Stanley’s -was, nazn^y the miraculous birth. 
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and what may be called the miraculous death of 
Christ. I caimot tell for certain what Stanley thought 
on these two subjects, though some of his remarks on 
a sermon preached in Westminster Abbey by our 
common friend Elingsley leave little doubt in my 
mind that he looked for true divinity elsewhere than 
in the cradle and in the grave. But to your mind 
these two miracles ought to be the least perplexing. 
You know that whenever the founder of a religion 
has been raised to a superhuman or divine rank, the 
human mind rebels against an ordinary birth and an 
ordinary death. It is extremely curious to observe 
how on this point human ingenuity tries to outbid 
<livine wisdom. The highest wisdom, whether we call 
it God or Nature, conceived one kind of birth as 
the best for man. Man invented what he thought a 
more becoming birth for God. The intention was 
good, no doubt, but it was, to say the least, uncalled 
for. Is there anything more wonderful than the or- 
dinary birth of a child 1 is there anything more 
holyl anything that can more truly bo called a 
miracle 1 Or does a miracle cease to be a miracle 
because it happens every day 1 Does the marvellous 
become common because it happens every minute? 
Depend upon it, no mirac^ous birth will ever outbid 
the miraculousneas of the plain birth of a child. 
‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.’ 

And aa to Christ’s real resurrection, is it credible 
that, when we are told again and again that Christ 
came to bring life and immortality to light, the 
simple words that Christ rose from the dead should 
have been taken in a canial, not in a spiritual sensei 
How would a carnal resurrection and ascension ben^t 
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US ? Does heaven still mean the clouds as it did in 
the Yeda? Did St. Paul really mean that unless 
Christ’s body had been canied through the clouds, bis 
faith in Christ would be in vain ? It would be fearful 
to think so. St. Paul did not even say, ‘ If Christ is 
not raised, the dead rise not,’ but *If the dead rise 
not, then is not Christ raised.’ Of this I am perfectly 
certain, that if you had said to Stanley, ‘ Am I a 
Christian if I believe only in the spiritual resurrection 
of Christ?’ be would have said ‘ Yes, and all the more, 
if you do not believe that his body was taken up to 
the clouds.’ I often regret that the Jews buried, and 
did not bum their dead, for in that case the Christian 
idea of the resurrection would have remained far more 
spiritual, and the conception of immortality would 
have become less material. 

One can hardly realise what Christianity would be 
if such men as Stanley ever became its true repre- 
sentatives. We should not want Missionaries then. 
Instead of a few converts here and there being pressed 
to come in, millions would press to come in, and many 
like yourself would say, We have long been Christians. 
If you had lived in the first century, you would have 
been a disciple of Christ, whereas now you say truly, 
because I am a disciple of Christ, therefore I caimot 
be a Christian. However, we must not despair. I 
well remember your parting words in Oxford, ‘ And 
if fifty years hence people should find out that I have 
been doing the work of Christ, what harm is there 1’ 
There are many in Europe who mtwt be content to 
say the same, and Christ’s bMt disciples are found, 
1 believe, among those whom so-called believers call 
unbetievexs. 
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If wbat I write to you can do any good in India, 
jmember that I never have any secrete. If my views 
re wrong, they can be corrected ; if they are right, 
tte more I am abused for them, i^e better. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Max MUlleb. 

OXVOBD. 

7 May, 1883. 

My deab Fbient), 

I have long wished to write to you again, and to 
congratulate you on the cessation of the war. I am 
BO glad that you have left the battle-field for better 
fields of usefulness. You have a far too important 
work to do, to waste your time in personal contro- 
versy. Go on preaching, teaching, and doing as much 
good as you can ; that is the best answer to all obloquy. 
You know I do not fiatter you. I have openly told 
you when I differed from you, but I have far too 
high an idea of the work which you are meant to do 
on earth to ask any further explanations from you on 
matters wh^re after all you may be right and I wrong. 
No, no, we must learn to trust each other even when 
we do not always understand each other. You are an 
Eastern, I am a Westeror There is One who knows 
who is right and who is wrong, and riiat is the Purusha 
within us. 

I have still many things to tell you about our friend 
Stanley. I miss him very much. He always re- 
mained true to you. After he had once trusted a man, 
he seldom dropped him again. His troubles often re- 
minded me of your troubles. He always complained 
that he had achieved so little — that he had lost all 
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influence in the Church. He little knew how much 
he had achieved, how great his influence really was. 
His death revealed his greatness. I feel sure we ought 
not to think so much about visible success, we ought 
not to be disheartened at apparent failure even. All 
we can do is to move on straight, and not to mind if 
our straight line seems crooked to the crooked. Even 
if you were to do nothing more, you ought to feel 
that you have done a great and good work, which 
will never be undone again. That ought to cheer 
you, and make you go on with your work cheerfully. 
I am going to Cambridge next week, having been in- 
vited by the University to give some Lectures on 
India. 1 have chosen for my subject, ‘ What can India 
teach I hope you will approve. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

F. Max MAlleiu 


Lilt Cottagi, 

7J UTPKB OlBODLAB BoAD, CALCUTTA, 

5 Augmtt, i88t. 

Mt DEAR Friend, 

I had hoped to write to you from the Him&layas, 
Where 1 went for a brief sojourn for the benefit of my 
health, shortly after the receipt of your very kind and 
cheering message. These stupendous and lofty heights 
are dear and sacred to us Indians, as reminders of the 
departed glory of our fatherland, and as a source of 
living inspiration amid the grovelling cares of the 
worid. Nor are they less dear and sacred to you, 
whose heart is so thoroughly Eastern and Indian. 
Peihaps you honour our country and its undent 
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literature more than we natives of the soil do. And 
I am sure a letter from the Him&layas you would 
have hailed with peculiar interest and joy. Ill-health, 
however, prevented my writing to you from there ; 
and though I have since my return often wished to 
write, 1 have as often failed. The fact is I have been 
suffering from extreme nervous debility and other 
complaints since our last anniversary festival in 
January, and even now I am not equal to my work. 

You are quite right in denouncing fruitless contro- 
versies and personal wranglings. In our Church es- 
pecially these are altogether out of place. Our work 
at present is not destruction, but reconstruction. We 
have had enough of the former during the earlier 
periods of the Br&hma-Sam&j history. There was a 
time when an aggressive warfare had to be kept up, 
and we had to put down idolatry and caste with 
iconoclastic friry. But the New Dispensation is a 
work of construction. It fulfils, does not destroy ; it 
builds, does not demolish. Our entire literature bears 
testimony to this positive and pacific policy of our 
Church. If you know the leading principles of my 
life and character, you will no doubt admit that I am 
pledged to reconciliation and harmony. If I live for 
any purpose it is for this, Ahat I will preach the union 
of Eastern and Western Theism, the reconciliation of 
Europe and Asia. The idea may seem absurd to many 
in the present age. It may provoke ridicule and 
^gty reviling. But posterity will prove a better 
judge. My honoured friend, yos need not be told that 
a man must stidk to the high ideal of his life r^^rd- 
of consequences, and remain true to the light 
within in spite of obloquy and persecution. Qod has 
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given me too a work to do, and my tastes and ideas, 
impulses and aspirations have been moulded and shaped 
accordingly. One half of my heart is in sympathy 
with Europe, and the other half with Asia. I cannot 
iJiierefore bear* the thought of their separation. If 
one branch of the Lord s family has taken one idea 
from Hio}, and another branch another idea, why 
should they quarrel ? Are we not both the Lord’s ? 
To take only Asiatic thought or European faith is a 
half ^measure. It is the adoption of a fraction of divine 
life. That Asia and Europe, the East and the West, 
will always continue in a state of mutual separation, 
divorce, and disunion is against nature and natures 
God. Let us seek tl^e perfection of the individual and 
the race in the union of Eastern and Western types of 
thought and character. I trust and pray that all 
scholars and thinkers and philanthropists in diferent 
parts of the world will try to bring about this inter- 
national reconciliation. Let there be no more wrang- 
ling, no more sectarian antagonism. Let the angel of 
peace and love reign. What you say of that noble 
soul, Dean Stanley, is truly refreshing and encourag- 
ing. Yes, he has done a great deal, and the influence 
he has left behind will do infinitely more to widen 
and deepen the Church in Europe, and vastly help to 
bring al^ut the reconciliation of the Eastern and the 
Western Churches. May his soul rest in peace in the 
bosom of God I 

Believe me, 

Tours most sincerelji 

Ksshub Chondxb Ssir. 
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Taba Vxx#, Simla» 
ao 1883. 

My i>kab Friend, 

The papers report the deat^ of your good mother. 
Allow me to send you a line of oondolence from the 
distant Himalaya. As a Hindu I feel the deepest 
sympathy in your grief. For who on earth so goc^ 
as the mother ? We in India regard our pii|ent8, and 
especially the mother, as ^sAkshAt pratyakshaCdevajjA^*’ 
and we have no doubt you have the same Aryan 
feeling and instinct in you. A mother's love who can 
repay ? A mother’s memory no loyal son can forget. 
Alive or dead, we honour and revere her spirit, not 
merely on account of oUr earthly obligations, but be- 
cause motherly tenderness represents so truly and so 
lieautifully the lovingkindness of the Supreme Mother* 
May the soul of your dear mother rest in peace in the 
world above ! 

I am sorry I cannot write to you so often as I could 
wish. But of this I can assure you that you are often 
present in my thoughts. The affinity is not only 
ethnic, but in the highest degree spiritual, which often 
draws you into my heart and makes me enjoy the 
pleasures of friendly intercourse. I forget the dis- 
tance, and feel we are very near each other. These 
Uim&layas ablaze with India’s ancient glory constantly 
remind me of you, and as I read your Lectures on 
^ India, what can it teach us 1’ in the veranda of my 
little house in the morning, 1 feel so intensely the 
presence of your spirit in me that it seems I am 
not reading your^book, but talking to you and you 
are talking to me in deep spirit-intercourse. How 
ardently you love India that book has made clear. 

* 'A praM&t TkifalB Mtj.* 

n 


YOL. II, 
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Svtrely jan honour our * fatherland ’ more than any of 
my owtk countrymen, and the glowing terms in which 
you i^ak of India, her people, her religion, and her 
ancient greatness put to shame the enthusiasm of even 
the most warm-hearted patriot among us. And what 
you write in your book I see with my own eyes and 
realise in my own heart on these Him&layan heights. 
Eve^y word you say of the Rishis, their faith and de- 
votion, is so true. Their transcendental spirituality, 
their unearthly asceticism, as distinguished from the 
busy life of the West, you justly appreciate and ad- 
mire. Alas ! these blessed Rish^ are dead and gone. 
On the plains of Bengal, where I live, I miss them : I 
see cn entirely different generation, by no means loyal 
to their venerable forefathera. But I do not miss 
them here. On these hills the ancient Rishis seem 
yet to live and move. I feel that they are with me 
and in me. Everything recalls these saintly spirits 
to my mind, and I see before me not the agnostic's 
godless earth and sky, but the ancient Aryan devotee’s 
Sftrya, Vftyu, 'Varuna, and Indra. How I wish to 
see you in this my humble hermitage, and talk toge- 
ther about the deeper mysteries of Rishi life in the 
very abode of the ancient Rishis, the Himalaya! You 
say 1 follow the Rita of the Vedic Rishis. I wish I 
could always do so : in fact this is the great ambition 
of my life. These twenty-five years the Holy Qhost 
has been to me not oxdy my teacher and guide, but 
also my guardian and protector. He has given me 
the bread of insinration ; and to His directions too I 
owe my daily bread. I never knew any Guru or 
priest, but in all matters affecting the higher life 
1 beye always sought and found light in the direct 
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conosels of the Holy Spirit. Nc^ could I ever count 
upon a definite income for my large family, and yet 
through darkness and uncertainty the Holy Qhost has 
led me on, feeding me, my wife and ten children, and 
even giving us the comforts of life. From how xnany 
perils, dangers, and temptations has He delivered me ! 
How many times has He shown me the light of 
heaven 1 or I would have perished. To so good a 
Spirit I look as to a personal Friend and a daily 
Companion, and I have made up my mind never to 
turn away from Him to whom I owe all that I prize 
in my temporal and my spiritual life. The applause 
of man pleases me not, if the Monitor within rebukes 
me. And when the world stands against me, m it 
often does, my Comforter comforts me as no man can. 
When everything fails, I find joy and strength in the 
cheering voice of the Holy Ghost. May I always 
prove faithful to Him I 

Not long ago the Editor of the Contemporary Memew 
wrote to me a kind note asking me to contribute an 
article on some Indian subject. 1 promised to accede 
to bis request, but want^ time as I was unwelL 
Since writing to him I got worse and worse, and I 
have not yet found time or energy sufficient for the 
task. I hope to redeem my promise so soon as health 
permits. It is a wasting disease from which I am 
suffering, and it brings on terrible weakness and ex- 
haustion at times. If convenient I beg you will do 
me the favour to write a line to the Editor requesting 
his indulgence aad»forbearanoe. 

Yours moat sincerely, 

Keshvb CmnrnxB Sen. 


I. 3 
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LETTERS FROM PROTAP CHUNDER 
MOZUMDAR. 

Fbaob Cottaox, 73 TTfpib Ciboulab Boad, Oalodtxa. 

14 Feh . 1881. 

My deab Sib, 

Perhaps you do not remember me. I had the 
great pleasure of spending an afternoon with you in 
autumn, 1874. Since my return home I have always 
thought of writing to you ; but with ^e Hindu’s 
indecision I have always hesitated. Yet I always felt 
most gratefully that your interest in thS Br^hma- 
Sam^j, of which I have been a worker nearly for the 
last twenty years, was unabated. When you put me 
into the train at the railway station you said, ‘ Send 
me every information, every paper, every scrap ; you 
will not find me speaking always, but when the time 
comes — here I am t ’ The time Aa» coioe, and you 
have spoken. But, alas ! we have not kept you well 
furnished with facts about our movement.-: t You have 
watched the agitation on the Cutch Beha^ marriage. 
That agitation began from deeper causes, and ended 
in deeper opposition than a mere protest against the 
marriage. Keshub Chunder Sen’s genius is too 
Western for his own countrymen, and too Eastern for 
yours. His mind is so independent and original, so 
far above conventional proprieties of every sort, that 
long before the marriage he had begun to make 
eneioies both inside and outside the Br&hma Ssm 4 j. 
They were seeking for an opportunity to crush him, 
they found it in the marriage, they used it to an 
extent of unmercifulnesa of which yon can form no 
idea. But Keshub is <me of those men who cannot 
be crushed.' BBs spiritual vitality, his moral vigour 
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are simply immortal. Among his opponents those 
perhaps have done him most harm who were his 
friends. Miss Collet, the compiler of the Brahmo 
Year Book, has tried to do him the most lasting harm. 
This lady’s idoUsation of Keshub was as singular, as 
her present violent and unreasoning antipathy. Not a 
little there was in the dutch Behar marriage to which 
an honest man might take objection. Some of the 
forms and figures subsequently used by our friend 
might alsoi startle any Buropean, perhaps even a 
Hindu. For my own part I am not an advocate of 
sensational figures of speech. But 1 know how abso- 
lutely beyond sober speech is every impulse of deep 
and genuine spirituality. Are not the original per- 
ceptions of genius obscure to the finest intellects? 
Deliberate obscurity is dishonesty. It may be a foible 
in which great souls have occasionally indulged ; but 
to a man labcffiring in the awful and agonising solitude 
of genius perhaps it may be found restful to indulge 
in expressions which he alone can fully fathom. 

But I.ihaintain a man of real and acknowledged 
power is entitled to some amount of public trust. If 
every act and every expression of his that is not 
understood were put down to the score of moral cor- 
ruptness, all forms of organisation would soon, cease 
to exist. And this is what Eeshub’s opponents both 
in England and TtidiA. have done. In not treating 
him with the charity to which much inferior men are 
entitled, they have driven him deeper and deeper into 
his exceedingly sensitive individuality, till he has 
altc^ther ceased €o be understood. Hardheartedness 
produces its worst effects upon the intellect. And 
these people have lost the sense by which very plain 
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and ftctione can be properly oonstraed. Except 
t^^ads, to persons disposed to tireai ehmritably 
sn^ justly, it is often wrcmg to od^ iny explanation 
at all. Explanations require so often to be explained 
that one turns from the whole task in despair. I 
wonder if there can be any justice, in the proper 
sense of that word, apart from charity. You, sir, 
have shown him that charity, and hence, even in the 
absence of such facts as you ought to have received, 
you have been more to him than many others, 
who knew more, have been able to be. The Cntch Behar 
marriage is now a thing of the past. I believe before 
long Keshub will have to publish more facts to clear 
his own conduct in regard to that affair. He has not 
done so because he shrank from exposing iiie conduct 
of some high officials of the Bengal Government. 

The Brihma-Sam&j has come to occupy a position 
which may be considered apart from its relations to 
the Cutch Behar marriage. This doctrine of the New 
Dispensation promises to excite great hostility. 1 wiU 
by next mail post the Theietio Review in which some 
of our leading ideas on the subject cure explained. 
The New Dispensation seems to me to be nothing more 
than the spiritual counterpart of your idea of a Science 
of Comparative Theology. What you are doing as a 
philosopher and a phUologist we are trying to do as 
men of devotion and faith. It is the same universal 
recognition of all truths, and all prophets. It is the 
same war against exdusivpness and bigotry. I grant 
we are doing it in a Hindd. style, perhaps in a Bengali 
style. But there is no question tiiat the future 
religion of the world must acknowledge tiie reign of 
law, order, harmony, and devdopment in the religious 
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records of mankiiad. The Fe^erhood of Qod is e 
meaningless ahetxection uxdess |ihe 'unity of truth in 
all lands and nitians is admitt^ . And the BrotJier- 
hood of rnATi is inapossible, if th^i^ is no recognition of 
the services which the great pe^les of the eaurth have 
rendered unto each other. 1 nothst not take up more 
of your time. It will he nothing short of delight if I 
can ever hear from yon in reply. I and my Mends 
look upon you as an interpreter, as a mediator 
between ourselves and Europe. Ajid I have no doubt 
you reciprocate the cordiality and confidence 'with 
which the Br&hma-SamAj regards you. With very 
warm and kind regards, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully. 

Prof. Max Muller. P. C. Mozuhdab. 

Simla, 

ao Arnffiut. iS8t. 

My deab Sib, 

Simla, as you know, is in the midst of the 
Himalayas. It is the summer seat of the Government 
of India, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
also comes here, because it is within the province he 
rules, and also because he has to consult with the 
head of the Supreme Government on questions relating 
to the many firontier difficulties that have started up 
since the unfortunate Afghan war. Being in con- 
tinued bad health for some tin^e, I have been here for 
a change for the last three months. It was. here I 
received your kind and 'valuable presmit of the trans- 
lation of the DhAmihiqia^ fw which allow me to 
ofier you, my very hearty thanks. It -was here also I 
got your card desiiing me to send, you certain Bengftli 



this ti'me reached yoii. 
j^B^i! tol;-j||[^| i||y^wJir.,e<Mnmenced to write the life 

-vriahed. It is my 
shloM^ desira ihai.yoa get a perfect insight into the 
ittt^^t^ of the Bi^ihma-Sam&j of the present 

4*y> whi^ »t so eteentially different from the institu- 
te which the BAjah founded in 1830. There is no 
ddtibt the Bt^ah meant it to be a monotheistic church, 
thoa|^ ^e gave it a purely Ve4antic character. As 
you know* Very well, this monotheism was developed 
and formulated by DevendranAth Tagore. He has 
always kept strictly true to the ancient cult of the 
authors of the Upanishads, to the rigid and deliberate 
exclusion of those Christian influences which BAm- 
mohun Bby carefully sought and cultivated. It is 
TOrtain, however, that he was the first to introduce 
into the Sam^ genuine piety and spirituality. Into 
the constitution of this piety a good deal of the mysti- 
cism of Hafiz and the idealism of Victor Cousin 


entered. I remember, how intensely fond Devendra- 
nAth was of chanting the Qazels of the Persian Sufis, 
and reading the wo^ks of 'Coi|^, Kant, and Fichte. 
^ if any Christian i^uence can be said to have 
entsx^ into his system it was indirecpy through these 
thinkers. But for the Bible, for the character of JeimB 
and of Hie disciples, thePradl^ AehAryaofiheBrAhma- 
Sism^ has always had an unfeigned dislike. Indeed 
from this point of vie^ the teachings of Devendra- 
nAth Tlgore are u|Ulerstoo4 without much difficulty. 

With the adyent of Kewhub Chunder Sentiie princi- 
pltt of tha Bi^i^^ fonn of a 

and t^iiwatutkut 46^ the character of a Giar«A. 


Ka^ub ca^^t 4w ^onaidarsd aa a woU-read 



nnnaEixd auustoim an« ■piS 

Etw his quotations firom ^e p^ie, lirMch are pretty 
frequent, are nmde at randoii,’ jm up fw 

occasions on which they are i^eant to^ve pwbut l^ 
emphasis to his own sentimenP. But he deserves the 
credit of uprearing the whole Strubture of Br&hma 
doctrines by the unaided efforts of his religiouB genius. 
If he has been aided by anything, he has been aided 
only by his singular devotions, which are 16ng, deep, and 
sweet. Doctrinally his teachings may be wd generally 
to have embraced the following subjects : — ESxistence 
and attributes of God as a peraonality ; Providence, 
general and special; the soul of man as an immortal 
spirit ; Conscience ; Prayer ; Inspiration ; our relations 
to Christ ; to S&kya, Chaitanya, &c. ; the Br&hma- 
Sam^ as a revealed dispensation of God, including 
all previous dispensations, and setting forth the religion 
of the future. His spiritual precepts may be said to 
have generally embraced the following subjects:-- 
Up&sana, worship ; Yoga, asceticism ; Bhakti, devotion ; 
Vairdgya, passionlessness ; Sddhana, which I would 
translate as self-discipline. He has besides said a 
good deal on dome8t4iB, social, and apostolical organ- 
isation. Now his doctrinal fnd other precepts have 
been so amplified and complicated by frequent refer- 
ences to and applications of Hindu Puranic con- 
cepti<His, as well as Christian dogmas and observances, 
that they have swelled to an enormous extent, until 
to many the primitive simplicity of their theistic 
character has h^n all but lost. - And while tfome’sc- 
cmie him of reliving into Hindu idolatry ittad Pan- 
theism, others Idiarge him with merging into Christian 
orthodoxy- I cannot say these misconceptions are 
Quoatuxal, and they have been aggravated by certain 
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rhetorical peeuUaritiea and personal incidents, prin- 
cipid axpong which is the Cutoh Behar marring. His 
intec^etations 'of Hindu and Christian ideas may or 
nUky Bot be right, but I believe no slur can be cast 
upon the soundness of his theistic teaching. It has 
long been my desire to explain some of his principles 
from a simple and rational theistic ground. But I 
sometimes feel that 1 should wait for a further de- 
velopment of his views. In this endeavour I should 
greatly prize the benefit of your ideas and suggestions. 
Keshub is continually becoming more and more meta- 
physical and mystical. Sometimes 1 am afridd he 
may completely elude popular understanding, and that 
is why I am the more anxious to explain him. Re- 
cently he has very much given himself up to sym- 
bolism. There has been a good deal of fiags, fiowers, 
fires, and sacraments of all kinds. Of course misun- 
derstanding is in consequence on the increase. Yet 
Keshub’s uncommon penetration, sagacity, and com- 
mon sense are as dear and strong as ever. The sug- 
gestions of a friendly critic like you will be most 
welcome at this juncture, the more especially as the 
different parties in the Br&hma-Sam&j seem to have 
lost all mutual respect and confidence. Dovendran&th 
Tagore has retired into the hills. The other day I 
received a most significant letter from him. I will 
translate ^t, and publish it someday. In the mean- 
while permit me to send my little Theistic Review 
emd Interpreter. Hoping to have the pleasure of 
hearing from you some d&y, 

I remain. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Prof. Max Muller. P. C. Mozumdab. 
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OXFOB1>, 

^ Amgmst, iSSt, 

Ht dear Mb. Protap Chonoer Mozuudar, 

K I have not written to you before, you may 
believe me that it was time and leisure only that were 
wanting, and that 1 have often longed for a quiet hour 
to thank you for your letters, and to exchange some 
thoughts with you on subjects very near to your heart 
and to mine. 1 have many kind friends in different 
parts of the world, and I must tell them all what I 
told you when we parted at Oxford, ‘ If you rea/iy 
want me, 1 shall always be ready.* But the day has 
only eight or ten hours of work in it, and often not 
even that ; and there is much still left to do, which I 
feel I ought to do. Yet, as I watch the sun of my 
life going down, 1 feel I shall never be able to do even 
half of what I wished to do in this life. I must therefore 
ask you and my other friends to have patience with me. 
I have watched your struggles in India for many 
years, and I have often pleaded your cause in Eng- 
land with friends who were frightened by what they 
heard about Keshub Ohunder Sen. Yet I trusted 
in you and in the goodness of your cause, and re- 
mained silent, at legist in public. But when 1 saw 
our Mend Keshub Chunder Sen pressed on all sides, 
attacked not only by his natural enemies, but by his 
natural Mends, 1 thought I ought to conm to his suc- 
cour, or at all events to show him that some of bis 
friends were able to make allowance for his difficul- 
ties, and though*they might differ from him, had not 
lost thmr confidence in him. That Cutch Behar mar- 
riage was a misfOTtune, but what has it to do with the 
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great work that Keshub Chunder Sen has been carry- 
ing on? Suppose even he was to be blamed, can no 
one be allowed to carry on a great religious reform, 
unless he is himself entirely blamelOss ? Nothing 1 
admire piore in the writers of our Gospels than the 
open way in which they sometimes speak of the 
failings of the Apostles. In their eyes nothing could 
have been more grievous than St. Peter’s denial of 
Christ. Yet they make no secret of it, and without 
any public confession, recantation or penance, Peter, 
after he has wept bitterly, is as great an Apostle as 
all the others, nay even greater. Sorely these are 
passing clouds only, and what we ought to look to is 
the bright sky behind. 

At the present moment many of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s old Mends in England, and some particularly of 
his most generous and liberal-minded Mends, are in 
despair about some of the outward religious cere- 
monies which he has sanctioned. His asceticism, his 
shaving his hair, his carrying a flag and singing in 
the streets, his pilgrimages — all are considered quite 
shocking! To tell you the truth, I am not fond of 
such things ; but every religion is a compromise, must 
and always will be a compromise, between men and 
children ; and there is no religion in which men like 
you and me, who care for better things, have not 
often to say that they are not fond of ‘ such things,’ 
yet have to bear with them. Think of our ritualists 
at home. Silly children, naughty children, if you 
UIeo; but, for all that, many of them very good boys, 
^ere is no real harm in slmving one’a ludr. A man 
ni^ aither shave his hair let it grow, and who 
tdba& aay v^iioh the two is best? Buddha wasmJled 
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a ‘ Bhavdijig’ (ma«<&), because in order to abolish all 
outward signs of caste or ratik, he cut off his hair. 
But there is an old' Sanskrit irerse which says : — 

PMiiaTiiiiMititettTasAoyMtntatrft* * Wheth«r • man wear matted 

•rame raaet, bair, or a tcqt-knot, or ehave hie 

G»U, rnundl. dldit vtpi mnlTate hair, if be knowa tbe twenty>flve 
n&tta eaiMayah. trutbe, be will be saved.' 

As to leading an ascetic life, what harm is there in 
that ? India, is the very country for leading an ascetic 
life, and a man does not there banish h^self from 
society by it, as he would do in Europe. Pilgrimages 
too, singing in the open air and carrying flags, seem 
all so natural to those who know the true Indian life 
— not the life of Calcutta or Bombay — that I cannot 
see why people in England should be so shocked by 
what they call Keshub Chunder Sen’s vagaries. Be- 
cause he carries a flag, which was the recognised 
custom among ancient religious leaders, he is ac- 
cused of worshipping a flag. I am sure he does not 
pay half the worship to his flag which every English 
soldier does to his. It often becomes to him a real 
fetish ; and yet a soldier when he dies for his flag, is 
honoured by the very people who now cry out against 
Keshub Chunder Sen, because he honours his flag, as 
a symbol of his cause. 

If Keshub Chunder Sen insisted on other people 
doing exactly as he does, the case would be different. 
But he does not, and wlmtever you and I and others 
may feel about the importance of * such things,’ 
there never has Jbeen and there never will be a re- 
ligion * without a flag.’ 1 wish it were not so ; you 
ptobalfly wish it vrere not so ; but man cannot live on 
oxygen— he requires bre a d . 
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These^ however, were not the matters I wished to 
speak about, when writing to you. Not the play- 
things of religion, but the very life and marrow of 
religion I wanted to discuss with you, chiefly with 
reference to that excellent article of yours, published 
in the TAeisCic Quarterly Review^ October, 1879. Of all 
the reviews .which my Hibbert Lecturer have elicited, I 
liked yours the best, because it went to the very core 
of the matter which I undertook to treat. Now there 
are many people who are quite as much shocked at 
our going to the very core of religion, as others are 
with our playing with the playthings of religion ; 
and if we were to count hands, not heads, what a 
small minority we should be I I sometimes wonder 
that we are allowed to speak and to live at all, for the 
great mass of good and honest people in the world 
consider every one who, what they call, shakes their 
faith, (what we should call, strengthens our faith), as 
an enemy to society, as a danger to their happiness 
here and hereafter, as a man to be silenced by any 
means. Where would your small flock be, if every- 
body in India were allowed to do with you what he 
thinks light 1 Bemember what the majority against 
you consists of. First, all children up to fifteen years 
of age ; secondly, all women, with few exceptions ; 
thirdly, most old and infirm people ; lastly, all unedu- 
cated, all timid, and all downright dishonest people. 
If you count up all tibese, I doubt whether you can reckon 
on one in a hundred to stand up openly for you, while 
the other ninety-nine would all combine against you* 
And mind, with the exception of the last class of 
^ dovhoright dnhonest people,’ who from motivee of 
prudence or selfishness either do not say what they 
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do believe, or do say what they do not believe, 
we have no right to complain of our antagonists. 
They have a right to be what they are, and many 
of them are sorely troubled by our supposed an- 
tagozusm to them and to the., views whucb they 
hold with regard to religion. Now we know iiom 
our own experience that we too were sorely trebled 
in our youth, and in our later years also,^hen we 
found that many things dear, aye sacred to us. had 
to be surrendered to a truer voice and a higher will. 
Then what 1 feel and what 1 say is. that if we want 
the majority to bear with us, — ;-a most minute mino- 
rity, — we ought to bear with them, and understand 
that what are to us but outward things, playthings, 
nothings, may be to them the only comfort they can find 
in this world. One thing I know, that some of these 
so-called ascetics, or ritualists, or bigotted and narrow- 
minded people lead the most devoted, unselfish, pure 
and noble lives ; and every tree which can bear such 
fruit — whether it be the religion of Jews or Christians, 
or Mohammedans or Brfthmans, or Parsis or Buddhists — 
cannot be so entirely rotten to the core as many of our 
friends, in Europe as well as in India, will have it. 

But now, after having pleaded the cause of those 
liAppy people who know nothing and want nothing 
but faith and good works, let me stand up also for 
those whose deepest religion makes it impossible for^ 
them to be satisfied with that kind of outward re- 
ligion, whether tiiey are Jews or Christians, or Mo- 
hammedans or l^xfihmans, or Parsis or Buddhists. 
They seem to me to have as much rig^t on their side 
as the others on theurs, and if yon think that I have 
made * too grei^ concessions to the rampant scientists 
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of thd time, you place nle in a position whidb I Muld 
not accs^t< We have no concessions to. make to., ram- 
pant scientists^ They have. as much right oji their 
pide, if they hut honest, as anybody .else, and the 
fact th{^1(*^|||ey are agjunfa very small^minority, decides 
nothing as to the . truth or untruth of their opiijions. 
Depend on H, there are , as good people among these 
ri^pant Scientists as amj 3 ^g the mpst devout ascetics. 

ITou have seen better than anybody else that the 
piiiSIblem which I wished to discuss in my Hibbert 
£kcturea, and to illustrate through the history of re- 
ligion in India, was the possibility of religion in the 
light of modern feience. I might define my object 
even more accurately by saying that it was a' re- 
consideration of the problem, left unsolved by Kant in 
his Critique of Pure Reason, after a full Analysis of the 
powers of our knowledge and the limits of their 
application, ‘Can we have any knowledge of the 
Transcendent or Supernatural?’ In Europe all true 
philosophy must reckon with ELant. Though his 
greayhist work, the Critique of Pure Reason, was pub- 
lished just one hundred years ago, no step in advance 
has been made since with regard to determining the 
limits, i.e. the true powers, of human knowledge. 
Other fields of philosophy have been cultivated with 
great success by other observers and. thinkers, but 
ithe problem of all problems, How do we know? 
stands to-day exactly as Kant left iti No one has 
been able to show that- Kant was Wrong when he 
showed that what we call knowledge has for its 
material nothing but what is supplied by the senses. 
It is we whcf i^dilieBt that material, it is we who 
<fiiiU9ge imprei^ons into percepts, percepts into con- 
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cepts, and concepts into ideals ; but even in our most 
abstract concepts the material is always sensuous, 
just as our very life-blood is made up of the food 
which comes to us from without. * 

\^y should we shrink froin that ? Why should 
we despise sensuous knowledge ? • Is it not the most 
wonderful thing we know that we should be able to see 
and hear and feel? We may understand, i.e. be able • 
to account for our concepts, because they are more or, 
less our own work ; but our percepts pass all under-*^ 
standing. They are the true miracle, the truest 
revelation. But men are not satisfied with the true . 
miracles of nature and the true revelation of God ; 
they must have little miracles of their own, and they 
place those ny^cles of man far above the miracles 
of God. So it is with our knowledge. Instead of 
seeing the light of God in every ray of light, hearing 
His voice in every note of music, and feeling His 
presence in the touch of every loving hand, our wise 
philosophers turn round and say that what they want 
is what cannot be seen and cannot be heard and can- 
not be touched, and that until they have that, their 
knowledge is not worth having. 

Now on this point Slant, too, seems to me to be 
under the influence of the old philosophical prejudices. 
He thinks that the knowledge supplied to us by the 
senses is finite only, and that there is no sensuous 
foundation for our ideas of the Infinite or the Un- 
conditioned. He does not indeed surrender these 
ideas, but he triea to justify them on practical and 
moral grounds, 
justifies all other 
My chief obje 
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dlow that we have a perfect righh to -make one step 
heyond Kant, namely, to .show that our. senses' b^g 
IS into actual oonta^ with the Infinite, and that in 
hat sensation of the Infinite lies the living germ of 
bU religion. Of course, I do not mean' that this 
>erception gives us a knowledge of the Infinite as it 
.8 in itself. This can be said of our perception of 
bhe Infinite as little as of our perception of the Finite. 
Kant shows again and again that our perception can 
aever give us a knowledge of things in themselves 
[this is really a contradietio in adjecto), but that all 
our knowledge applies to the pressure or impressions 
on our senses only. 

But though we cannot know things finite, as they 
are in themselves, we know at all events that they 
are. And this is what applies to our perception of 
the Infinite also. We do not know through our 
senses what it is, but we know through our very 
senses that it is. We feel the pressure of the Infinite 
in the Finite, and unless we had that feeling, we 
should have no true and safe foundation for what- 
ever we may afterwards believe of the Infinite. 

Some critics of mine have urged that what I here 
call the Infinite is not the Infinite, but the Indefinite 
only. Of course it is, and it was my chief object to 
show that it m. We can know the Infinite as the 
Indefinite only, or as the partially defined. We try to 
d^ne it and to know it more and more, but we 
never fiJoish it. The whole history of religion repre- 
sents in fact the continuous progress of the human 
definition of the Infinite, but however fiiur that defini- 
,t^^ nmy advibhce^ it Ifiriji never exhaust the Infinite, 
^rdd we define ; it jdl, it would cease to be the In- 
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finite, it would cease to be the Unknown, it would 
cease to be the Inconceivable or the Divine. 

But* how, I have been asked, are we able to define 
the Infinite even in this indefinite way 1 My answer 
is. Look at the history of mankind. From the very 
begiiming of history to the present day man has been 
engaged in defining the Infinite. He has ascribed to 
it whatever was known to him as the best from time 
to time, and has named it accordingly. And as he 
advanced in his knowledge of what is good and best, 
he has rejected the old names and invented new ones. 
That process of naming the Infinite was the process 
of defining it, at first afiSrmatively, then negatively — 
saying at least what the Infinite is not, when human 
reason discovered more and more her inability of 
saying what the Infinite is. If these names, from 
first to last, are not names of the Infinite, of what are 
they the names ? Of the Indefinite ? There is no In- 
definite per ee, but only in relation to os. Of the 
Finite ? Certainly not, for even the lowest names of 
the lowest religion exclude the idea of the Finite. 
Then what remains? They are names of what we 
mean by the Infinite, the Unknown ; and if we are 
told that this Infinite or this Unknown is mere as- 
sumption, let it be so, so long as it is the only 
possible assumption, ^e only possible name. You 
ask me (p. 50) how with this view of the Infinite I 
can say that ^ the outward eye, the mere organ, ap- 
prehends the Infinite, because the Infiidtu has neither 
form nor dimension’? When I used the expression 
‘ to apprehend the Hifinite,’ I surely explained what 
I meant by it. Yes, I maintain — and I do so as 
going beyond Kant’s philosophy — that the eye is 

M2 
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bronght in actaal contact with the Infinite, and that 
what we feel through the pressure on all our senses 
is the presence of the Infinite. Our senses, if I may 
say so, feel nothing but the Infinite, and out of that 
plenitude they apprehend the Finite. To apprehend 
the Finite is the same as to define the Infinite, whether 
in space or time or under any other conditions of 
sensuous perception. You speak of ‘the outward eye, 
the mere organ.* Is there an outward eye and a mere 
organ ? Is not the simplest perception of a ray of light 
the most wonderful act of knowledge, which ‘ the mere 
organ ’ is as little able to explain as the whole appa- 
ratus of all our so-called faculties of knowledge. Yes, 
to me the first ray of light perceived is the perception 
of the Infinite, a revelation more wonderful than any 
that follo^v'ed afterwards. We may afterwards define 
the light, we may count the vibrations that produce 
different forms or colours of light, we may analyse the 
nerves that convey the vibrations to the nerve- 
centres in the brain, and yet with all that we want 
to-day, as much as the ancient prophets thousands of 
years ago, some WiU, some Infinite Being, saying and 
willing. Let there be light! 

You say that you agree with me so far as to think 
that sensuous perceptions euggeet the Infinite (p. 53 ). 
I do not quarrel about word^xand am quite willing 
to accept that mode of expression. But if the senses 
can suggest the Infinite, why then do yon want, as 
you say, aimther special faculty in the soul to ap- 
pr^end the Infinite 1 If tiie senses can suggest' tiie 
Bafinite, then let what we call the understanding or 
j^eaaon or faith more ftdly develop that sng|eftion: 
Iwt the impcutant stop is the first suggestion. 1 1 |> 
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not object to a division of ths faculties of the soul 
for the purpose of scientific treatment. But as the 
five senses are only five modifications of perception, 
so, in its true essence, all the so-called faculties of the 
soul are but different modifications or degrees of 
cognition. Sensuous knowledge is the first know- 
ledge, and therefore often considered as the lowest. 
But as, without it, no knowledge whatever is possible 
to human beings, surely we are wrong in degrading 
it, and in not recognising that, as the beautiful 
flower is impossible without the ugly root, so the 
highest flights of speculations would be impossible 
without what you call ‘the mere material organ of 
the eye.’ 

Then, you ask. Why, if faith is but a development 
of that faculty of knowledge the first manifestations 
of which appear in sensuous knowledge, have not 
the animals arrived at the same development? Why 
has no animal faith in the Infinite ? My answer is. 
Every being is not what it is, but what it can become. 
There are stages in the growth of the animal and of 
the man where both seem alike ; there are stages 
where the animal seems even more perfect than the 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the animal stops at 
a certain stage and cannot get beyond, while man 
grows on to reach his full development. W^hen we 
see a baby and a young monkey, we have no reason 
to suppose that the one will develop into a speaking 
and thinking animal, the other not. But so it is, 
and we must simply accept the facts. It is language 
that -tnarks the une which no aninutl can cross, 
it is l an g uage that enables man to develop his per- 
cepts into concepts, and his concepts into ideals. 
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The highest of these ideals is the Infinite recognised 
through the Finite, as, at first, the Finite was recog- 
nised through the Infinite. I have always held, and 
I still hold, even against the greatest of aU modem 
philosophers, that the material out of which this ideal 
is constructed is, in the first instance, supplied by the 
senses, that it is not a mere postulate of reason or 
aspiration of faith, but shares with all our other 
knowledge the same firm foundation, namely the 
evidence of the senses. 

So you see my letter has grown into a long epistle, 
and if you like you may publish it in the same 
Journal in which your review of my Hibhert Lectures 
appeared. Your friends will then see, as I hope you 
may see yourself, that though we may difier in the 
wording of our thoughts, our thoughts spring from 
the same source, and tend in their various ways to- 
wards the same distant goal. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Max MtlLLEB. 



DATifTANDA SAEASTAXt 

( 1827 - 1883 .) 

T he Indian newspapers contain the announcement 
of the death of Dayllnanda Sarasvati. Most 
English readers, even some old Indians, will ask, 
Who was Day&nanda Sarasvati? — a question that 
betrays as great a want of familiarity with the social 
and religious life of India as if among us any one 
were to ask, Who was Dr. Pusey ? Dayllnanda Saras- 
vati was the founder and leader of the Arya-Sam&j, 
one of the most influential of the modem sects in 
India. He was a curious mixture, in some respects 
not unlike Dr. Pusey. He was a scholar, to begin 
with, deeply read in the theological literature of his 
country. Up to a certain point he was a reformer, 
and was in consequence exposed to much obloquy 
and persecution during his life, so much so that it is 
hinted in the papers that his death was due to poison 
administered by his enemies. He was opposed to 
many of the abuses that had crept in, as be well 
knew, during the later periods of the religious growth 
of India, and of which, as is known now, no trace can 
be found in the ancient sacred books of the Br&hmans, 
the Vedas. He was opposed to idol worship, he re- 
pudiated caste, and advocated female education and 
widow marriage, &t least under certain conditions. 
In his public disputations witii the most learned 
Pandits at Benares and elsewhere, he was generally 
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iopposed to have boon victorious, though often the 
aid of the police had to be called in to protect him 
from the blows of his conquered foes. He took his 
stand on the Vedas. Whatever was not to be found 
in the Vedae he declared to be false or useless ; what- 
ever was found in the Vedae was to him beyond the 
reach of controversy. Like all the ancient theologians 
of India, he looked upon the Vedas as divine revela- 
tion. That idea seems to have taken such complete 
possession of his mind that no argument could ever 
touch it. 

It is hero where Day&nanda Sarasvati's movement 
took a totally different direction from that of B&m- 
mohun Roy. BAmmohun Boy also and his followers 
held for a time to the revealed character of the Vedas, 
and in all their early controversies with Christian 
missionaries they maintained that there was no argu- 
ment in favour of the divine inspiration of the Bible 
which did not apply with the same or even greater 
force to the Vedas. As the Vedas at that time were 
almost inaccessible, it was difiBcult for the missionaries 
to attack such a position. But when at a later time it 
became known ^at the text of the Vedas, and even 
their ancient commentaries, wero being studied in 
Europe, and were at last actually printed in England, 
the friends of BAmmohun Roy, honest and fearless as 
they have always proved themselves to be, sent some 
young scholars to Beiuu^ to study the Vedas and to 
report on tiieir contents. As soon as their report 
was received, Debendran&th Tagoi^ the head oi the 
Br&hma-Saml^, saw at once venerable as the 
Vedhs mj^t al relics of a former age, they con- 
taJhied so much that was riuldish, erroneous, and im- 
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possible as to make their de8cei|b £rom a divine source 
utterly untenable. Even he cbttld hardly be expected 
to perceive the real interest of the Vedas, and their 
perfectly unique character in the literature of the 
world, as throwing light on a xieriod in the growth of 
religion of which we find no traces anywhere else. 

But DayS-nanda, owing chiefly to ^ ignorance of 
English, and, in consequence, his lack of acquaintance 
wi^ other sacred books, and his total ignorance of 
the results obtained by a comparative study of re- 
ligions, saw no alternative between either complete 
surrender of all religion or ip unwavering belief in 
every word and letter of the Vedas. To those who know 
the Vedas such a position would seem hardly compa- 
tible with honesty ; but, to judge from Dayinanda’s 
writings, we cannot say that he was consciously dis- 
honest. The fundamentiri idea of his religion was reve- 
lation. That revelation had come to him in the Vedas. 
He knew the Vedas by heart ; his whole mind was 
saturated with them. He published btdky commenta- 
ries on^ two of them, the Big-Veda and Yi^ur-Veda. 
One might almost say that he was possessed by the 
Vedas. He considered the Vedas not only as divinely 
inspired, or rather expired, but as prehistoric or pre- 
human. Tn^^i«■n casuists do not understand how Chris- 
tian divines can be satisfied with maintaining the 
divine origin of tiieir revelation, because they hold that, 
though a revelation may be divine in its origin, it is 
liable to every kind of accident if the recipient is 
merely human. To obviate this difficulty, they admit 
a number of intermediate beings, neither quite divine 
nor quite human, through whom tlfe trutib, as breathed 
forth, from Gk>d, was si^ely handed 'down to human 
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beings. If any historical or geographical names occur 
in the Vedas, they are all explained away, because, if 
taken in their natural sense, they would impart to 
the Vedas an historical or temporal taint. In fact, 
the very character which we in Europe most ap- 
preciate, in the Vedas — namely, the historical — ^would 
be scouted by the orthodox theologians of India, most 
of aU by Daydnanda Sarasvatt In his commentary 
on the Rig-Veda, written in Sanskiit, he has often 
been very hard on me and my own interpretation of 
Vedic hymns, though I am told that he never travelled 
without my edition of the Rig-Veda. He could not 
understand why I should care for the Veda at all, 
if I did not consider it as divinely revealed. While 
I valued most whatever indicated human sentiment 
in the Vedic hymns, whatever gave evidence of his- 
torical growth, or reflected geographical surround- 
ings, he was bent on hearing in it nothing but the 
voice of Brahman. To him not only was everything 
contained in the Vedas perfect truth, but he went 
a step further, and by the most incredible interpreta- 
tions succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the n^ost recent inven- 
tions of modem science, were alluded to in the Vedas. 
Steam-engines, railways, and steam-boats, all were 
shown to have been known, at least in their germs, to 
the poets of the Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means 
Divine Knowledge, and how could anything have been 
hid from that 1 Such views may seem strange to us, 
though, after all, it is not so very long ago that an 
hi^iical and critical interpretation of the Bible 
'^uld have roused the same opposition in England as 
iay own free and independent interpretation the 
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Rig-Teda baa roused in the breast of Dayd^nanda 
Sarasvatt* 

There is a curious autobiographical sketch of his 
life, which was published some time ago in an Indian 
joumaL Some doubts, however, have been thrown 
on the correctness of the English rendering of that 
paper, and we may hope that Day&nandas pupil, 
Pandit Shy&maji Krfshnavarm&, now a B.A. of Balliol 
College, will soon give us a more perfect account of 
that remarkable man. 

In the mean time an abstract of what Dayd,nanda 
has told us himself of his life^ may be interesting, as 
introducing us into an intellectual and religious at- 
mosphere of which even those who live in India and 
are in frequent contact with the Hindus know very 
little. 

Day&nanda writes: *1 was bom in a family of 
Udichya (Northern) Br&hmans, in a town belonging 
to the BAjah of Morvi, in the province of KAthiAwAr. 
If I refrain from naming my parents, it is because my 
duty forbids me. If my relations knew of me, they 
would call me back, and then, once more face to face 
with them, I should have to remain with them, attend 
to their wants, and touch money. Thus the holy 
work of the reform to which I have dedicated my life 
would be jeopardised. 

‘ I was ha^ly five years of age when I began to 
study the DevanAgari alphabet. According to the 
custom of my family and caste, 1 was made to learn 
by rote a large number of mantras or hymns with 

' Bay&naiida SwasYatTs autobiograplijr, traailated Srom Hindi into 
E ngUg b » nnd pnldislied in the *13ieoeopliil*t.* 1 haTe to thank the 
editor oC that Jcmmal for her kindnoee In tending it to me. 
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commentaries. 1 was but eight when I was invested 
with the sacred Br&hmanic thread, and taught the 
(jtdiyatd hymn, the Sandhyft (morning aud evening) 
ceremony, and the Yayor-veda-san?hit&, beginning 
with the B<udrd4hyd.ya As my father belonged to 
the <Sivar8ect, I was early taught to worship the un- 
couth piece of clay representing iSiva, known as the 
P&rthiva Lihga. My mother, fearing for my health, 
opposed my observing the daily fasts enjoined on the 
worshippers of >Siva, and as my father sternly insisted 
on them, frequent quarrels arose between my parents. 
Meanwhile I studied Sanskrit grammar, learnt the 
Vedas by heart, and accompanied my father in his 
visits to the shrines and temples of «Siva. My father 
looked upon the worship of >Siva as the most divine of 
all religions. Before 1 was fourteen I had learnt by 
heart the whole of the Ya^ur-veda-8amhit&, parts of 
the other Vedas, and of the iSabdarhp&vali (an elemen- 
tary Sanskrit grammar), so that my education was 
considered as finished. 

‘ My father being a banker and Jam&d&r (Town re- 
venue collector aud magistrate) we lived comfortably. 
My difficulties began when my father insisted on ini- 
tiating me in the worship of the P&rthiva Linga. As 
a preparation for this solemn act I was made to fast, 
and 1 had then to foUow my father for a night’s vigil 
in the temple of ^Siva. The vigil is divided into four 
parts or praharas, consisting of three hours each. 
When I had watched six hours I observed about mid- 
night that the Pfij&ris, the temple-servants, and some 
of the devotees, after having left the inner temple, had 
£[41^ asleep. ELnowing that this would destroy all 

* SMCstiitogiu Ood. M saww r . Ssaaoiit. BiU. BodL toI. i. p. 
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the good effects of the service, I kept awake myself, 
when I observed that even my father had fallen asleep. 
While I was thus left alone I began to meditate. Is 
it possible, I asked myself, that this idol I see be- 
striding his bull before me, and who, according to all ac- 
counts, walks about, eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident 
in his hand, beats the drum, and can pronounce curses 
on men, can be the great Deity, the Mahddeva, the 
Supreme Being 1 Unable to resist such thoughts any 
longer 1 roused my father, asking him to tell me 
whether this hideous idol was the great god of the scrip- 
tures. “ Why do you ask said my father. “ Because,” 
I answered, “ I feel it impossible to reconcile the idea 
of an onmipotent living Qod with this idol, which 
allows the mice to run over his body and thus suffers 
himself to be polluted without the slightest protest.” 
Then my father tried to explain to me that this 
stone image of the Mahftdeva, having been consecrated 
by the holy Brahmans, became, in consequence, the 
god himself, adding that as jSiva cannot be perceived 
personally in this Kali-yuga, we have the idol in which 
the Mah&deva is imagined by his votaries. I was not 
satisfied in my mind, but feeling faint with hunger 
and fatigue, I begged to be allowed to go home. 
Though warned by my father not to break my fast, I 
could not help eating the food which my mother gave 
me, and then fell asleep. 

‘ When my father returned he tried to impress me 
with the enormity of the sin 1 had committed in 
breaking my fast.. But my faith in the idol was gone, 
and all I could do was to try to conceal my lack of 
faith, and devote all my time to study. I studied at 
that time the Nighanfu and Nirukts (V edio glossaries), 
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the FhiTamim&msd. (Vedio philosophy), and the Karma* 
k&n<7a or the Yedic ritual. 

‘There were besides me in our family two younger 
sisters and two brothers, the youngest of them being 
bom when 1 was sixteen. On one memorable night 
one of my sisters, a girl of fourteen, died quite sud- 
denly. It was my first bereavement, and the shock 
to my heart was very great. While Mends and rela- 
tions were sobbing and lamenting around me, I stood 
like one petrified, and plunged in a profound dream. 
“ Not one of the beings that ever lived in this world 
could escape the cold hand of death,” I thought ; “ I 
too may be snatched away at any time, and die. 
Whither then shall I turn to alleviate this human 
misery? Where shall I find the assurance of, and 
means of attaining Moksha, the final bliss?” It was 
then and there that I came to the determination that 
I would find it, cost whatever it might, and thus save 
myself from the untold miseries of the dying moments 
of an unbeliever. I now broke for ever with the 
mummeries of fasting and penance, but I kept my 
innermost thoughts a secret from everybody. Soon 
after, an unde, a very learned man, who hi^ shown 
me great kindness, ^ed also, his death leaving me 
with a still profounder conviction that there was no- 
thing stable, nothing worth livmg for in this world. 

‘ At this time my parents wished to betroth me. The 
idea of married life had always been repulsive to me, 
lE^d with great difficulty I persuaded my father to 
]^tpond my betrothal till the and of the year. 
Plough I wished to go to Benares to carry on my 
• study of' Sanskrit, I was not allowed to do so, but was 
aeut to an old ]^est, a leatned Pandit, who resided 
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about six miles from our town. There T remained for 
some time> till I was summoned home to find everything 
ready for my marriage. I was then twenty-one, and 
as I saw no other escape, I resolved to place an eternal 
bar between myself and marriage. 

‘ Soon after I secretly left my home, and succeeded 
in escaping from a party of horsemen whom my father 
had sent after me. While travelling on foot, I was 
robbed by a party of begging Br^mans of all I pos- 
sessed, being told by them that the more I gave away 
in charities, the more my self-denial would benefit me 
in the next life. After some time I arrived at the 
town of Sayla, where I knew of a learned scholar 
named lAlk Bhagat, and with another Brahma/t&rin, 
I determined to join his order. 

‘ On my initiation I received the name of S'uddha 
Aaitanya (pure thought), and had to wear a reddish-yel- 
low garment. In this new attire I went to the small 
principality of Kouthagangad, near Ahmadabad, where 
to my misfortune I met with a Bair&gi (Vair&gin, 
hermit), well acquainted with my family. Having found 
out that I was on my way to a Mella (religious fair) held 
at Sidhpur, he informed my father ; and whjle I was 
staying in the temple of Mahd.deva at Nilakaii^Aa with 
Dardrdi Svftmi and other students, I was suddenly 
confronted by my father. In spite of all my entreaties 
he handed me over as a prisoner to some Sepoys whom 
he had brought with him on purpose. However, I 
succeeded in escaping once more, and making my way 
back to Ahmadab^, I proceeded to Baroda. There I 
settled for some time, and at Chetan Math (a temple) 
held several discourses with Brahm&nanda and a num- 
ber of BrahmaJEArins and Sanny&sins« on the Ved&nta 
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philosophy. From Brahmdnaada 1 learnt clearly that 
1 am Brahman, the ^va (soul) and Brahman being one. 

* I then repaired to Benares and made the lEcquaint- 
ance of some of the best scholars there, particularly 
that of Sal;A;id&nanda Paramahamsa. On his advice 
1 afterwards proceeded to Chdnoda Kanydii on the 
banks of the Narbada (Narmad&), and met there for the 
first time with real Dikshitas, initiated in the YogaJ- 
philosophy. I was placed under the tuition of Para- 
mllnanda Paramahamsa, studying such books as the 
Ved^nta-s&ra, Vedflnta-paribh&shd,^, &c. then felt 
anxious to be initiated in the order of the Dikshitas 
and to become a SannyAsin, and though I was very 
young, I with some difficulty consecmted, and 
received the staff of the SannyAsin. My name was 
then changed into Day&nanda Sarasvatt. 

‘ After some time I left Ch&noda and proceeded to 
Vy&sllorama to study Yoga, ascetic philosophy, under 
Yog&nanda. I then spent some more time in prac- 
tising Yoga, but in order to acquire the highest per- 
fection in Yoga I had to return to the neighbourhood 
of Ahmadabad, where two Yogins imparted to me the 
fiyial secrets of Yoga-vidy&. I then travelled to the 
mountain of Abu in B&jput&n, to acquire some new 
modes of Yoga, and in 1855 joined a great meeting at 
Hardw&r*, where many sages and philosophers meet 
for the study and practice of Yoga®. 

' These ere not Y'ogA books, bat Tery elementary toeatises on VedSnta 
philosophy. 

* Bvary twelftli year, when the planet Jnpite is in Aquarius, a great 
ihast takes plane at HardwSr, oailed Kumbha^melS. About 300,000 
people are said to attend the festival. See Hunter, • Imperial Gaseteer,* 
S.V. Hardwtr. 

* l^ispvafltleeofTogaisdesaribediatheTogaHidtras. Muehofit 
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'At Tidee, where I spent sonq^ time, I was horrified 
at meeting with meat-eating Br&hmans, still more 
St readily; some of their sacred books, the Tantras, 
which sanction every kind of immorality. 

‘ I then proceeded to ^Siinagar, and taking up my 
abode at a temple on KedAr OhAt^, I made the ac- 
quaintance of an excellent SAdhu, called OangAgiri, 
with whom I studied and discussed philosophical 
books. After two months I, in company with other 
ascetics, travelled further to Budra Pray&ga, till we 
reached the shrine of Agastya Muni. Still further 
north is jSiyapura, where I spent four months of the 
cold season, returning afterwards alone to KedAr 
QhAt, and to Gupta ElfUi (hidden Benares) 

After this follows a description of various journeys 
to the north, where in the recesses of the Him&laya 
mountains DayAnanda hoped to find the Bogea who 
are called MahAtmas, and are supposed to be in pos- 
session of the highest wisdom. These journeys are 
described very graphically, but their details have 
been called in question, and may therefore be passed 
over. That there are hermits living in the HimAlaya 
forests, ^at some of them are extremely learned, and 
that others are able to perform extraordinary acts 
of austerity, is well known. But equally well known 
are the books which they study, and the acts of Yoga 
which they perform, and there is really no kind of 
mystery a^ut them. They themselves would be the 
last to claim any mysterious knowledge beyond what 

In alwtamkMMiMW nod ngoUtioa nad anapmialoti of brantb. 
Float tUa arisM W aity filHI y of i^d, sivaniatanl fcaoadad^ and 
diffioant atataaof wnat aa y oallad S amtdhi. 

' 'Waaaot thia maaat fiir Kadainttht 

* A a a aa a d if a* odMaa tha aid town oiKiat fa anpp u aa d to Ua bnrlad. 

vox.. K. N 
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the /S&stras supply. Nor are such Mahd,tiuas to be 
found in the Himalayan recesses only. India is full 
of men -who seek retirement, dwell in a small cell or 
cave, sleep on the skin of a tiger or stag, abstain from 
flesh, fish, and wine, never touch salt, and live en- 
tirely on fruits and roots \ 

It is a pity that the rest of DaySnanda’s auto- 
biography has never been published. It breaks off 
with his various travels, and is full of accounts of his 
intense sufferings and strange adventures. He seems 
in the end to have lived on rice and milk, finally on 
milk only, but he indulged for a time in the use of 
bhang, hemp, which put him into a state of reverie 
from which he found it difficult to rouse himself. 
Here and there we catch a curious glimpse of the re- 
ligious feelings of the people. ‘ One day,’ he writes, 

‘ when recovering from such a day-dream, I took 
shelter on the verandah opposite the chief entrance to 
the temple, where stood the huge statue of the Bull- 
god, Nandi. Placing my clothes and books on its 
^ck I sat and meditated, when suddenly, happening 
to throw a look inside the statue, which was empty, 
I saw a man concealed inside. I extended my hand 
towards him, and must have terrified him, as, jump- 
ing out of his hiding-place, he took to his heels in the 
direction of the village. Then I crept into the statue 
in my turn and slept there for the rest of the night. 
In the morning an old woman came and worshipped 
the Bull-god with myself inside. Later on she re- 
turned with offerings of Qur (molasses) and a pot of 
Dahi (curd milk), which,making obeisance to me, whom 
she evidently mistook for the god himself she offered 
* See N. O. Paul, in th* XbaoMikbisI^ Fab. iSSa, p. 133. 
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and desired me to accept and eat. I did not disabuse 
her, but, being htmgry, ate it all. The curd being 
very sour proved a good antidote for the bhang, and 
dispelled all signs of intoxication, which relieved me 
very much. I then continued my journey towards the 
hills and that place where the Narmadd. takes its rise.’ 

We should like very much to have a trustworthy 
account of Daydnanda’s studies from. 1856, when we 
leave him in his autobiography, to 1880, when we 
find him again at Mirut (Theosophist, X>ec. 1880). In 
1881 we read of his public disputations in every part 
of India (Theosophist, March 1811). At a large con- 
vocation at Calcutta, about 300 Pandits from Qaue/a, 
Navadipa, and K&«i discussed the orthodoxy of his 
opinions. Daydnanda Saraavati had somewhat modi- 
fied his opinions as to the divine character of the 
Veda. He now held that, of the whole Vedic litera- 
ture, the Mantras or hymns only should be considered 
as divinely inspired. The Brfihmanas seemed to him 
to contain too many things which were clearly of 
human origin, and in order to be consistent he admitted 
of the Upanishads also those only as of superhuman 
origin which formed part of the Samhit&s. 

Such opinions and others of a similar character were 
considered dangerous, and at the meeting in question 
the following resolutions were carried against him : — 

(1) That the Brfthmaaas are as valid and authorita- 
tive as the Mantras, and that the other Smrttis or 
law-books are as valid and authoritative as Manu. 

(2) That the worship of Vishnu, iffiva, Dnzgft, and 
other Hindu deitim, the performance of the /Sr&ddha 
ceremonies after a death, and bathing in the Ganges, 
are sanctioned by the /SiUstras. 

N 3 
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(3) That in the first hymn of the Rig-Veda, ad- 
dressed to Agni, the primary meaning of Agni is fire, 
and its secondary meaning is Qod. 

(4) That sacrifices are performed to secure salva- 
tion. 

But although the decisions were adverse to Day&- 
nanda, the writer of the report adds : ‘ The mass of 
young Hindus are not Sanskrit scholars, and it is no 
wonder that they should be won over by hundreds 
to Daydnanda’s views, enforced as they are by an 
oratorical power of the highest order and a determined 
will-force that breaks down all opposition,’ 

In his later years he was not only a teacher and 
lecturer, but devoted his time to the publication of 
Sanskrit texts also. He published the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and Ya^cur-Veda, with a commentary of his 
own, the strange character of which has been touched 
upon before. He also published controversial papers, 
all showing the same curious mixture of orthodoxy 
and free-thought. He believed to the end in the in- 
spiration of the Veda, though not of the whole of the 
Veda, but of certain portions only. These portions 
he thought he was competent to select himself, but by 
what authority, he could not tell. 

He died at ^e age of fifty-nine, at Ajmere, at 6 p.m. 
on Tuesday, the 30th of October last. There was a 
large funeral procession, the followers of Dayftnanda 
dumting hymns from the Vedas. The b^y was 
burned on a large pile. Two maunds of sandal- wood, 
eight maunds of common fuel, fopr maunds of ghee 
(eleffifled butter), and two and a half seers of camphor 
were used for &e cremation. 

Whether Day&nanda’s sect will last is difficult to say. 
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The life-blood of wbat there is of national religion 
in India still flows from the Yeda. As in ancient 
times every new sect, every new system of philosophy 
was tested by the simple question, Do you believe in 
the superhuman (apaurusheya) origin of the Veda? 
so all the modem religious and philosophical move- 
ments, if they profess to be orthodox, are weighed 
in the same balance. The Br&hma-Sam&j, after its 
surrender of the Veda, became ipao facto heterodox. 
The Arya-Samij, though looked upon with suspicion, 
remains orthodox, at least so long as it upholds with 
Day&nanda Saras vati the divine chai'acter of the Veda. 

Those who are ignorant of what is going on beneath 
the mere surface, have often declared that the Vedas 
have ceased to be the Sacred Books of India, that 
they have been supplanted by PuiAnas and Tantras, 
and that they are hardly understood now by any 
native scholar. The last assertion may be true in 
a certain sense, but for all the rest, those who know 
anything of the real issues of religion in India know, 
or ought to know, that they depend to-day, as three 
thousand years ago, on the Veda. 

The leader of the orthodox Arya-Sam&j, Daydnanda 
Sarasvati, the determined champion of the literal in- 
spiration of the Veda, was hardly dead before his fol- 
lowers flocked together from all parts of India to carry 
on their Vedic Propaganda^ A meeting was held 
on November 8 with a view of establishing an Anglo- 
Vedio College. Between seven and eight thousand 
rupees, or, according to another statement, 38,282 
rupees, were subscribed by those present. An ad- 
mirer of Dayftnanda, living at Amritsir, promised ten 

> 8 «e ‘N«ir lHaiMliMktioii,’ N«w. 3$, 1S83. 
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thousand rupees, and the Ferozepore Arya-SamAj col- 
lected two thousand rupees. This Vedic College has for 
its object the revival of the knowledge of the ancient 
scriptures of the Hindus, and is to work by the side 
of, and in friendly accord with, Syed Ahmed Khan’s 
Mohammedan College at Aligarh, and the numerous 
Christian Missionary Societies now established in 
India. The edition of the Ya^^-veda-sa«^hit&, text, 
commentary, and translation, is to be continued from 
the manuscript left by Day&nanda. Of the Rig-veda- 
saf»hitd. the manuscript, as prepared by him, extends 
to the seventh Ma?w3?ala only. 

India is in a process of religious fermentation, and 
new cells are constantly thrown out, while old ones 
burst and disappear. For a time this kind of liberal 
orthodoxy started by DayS^nanda may last ; but the 
mere contact with Western thought, and more par- 
ticularly with Western scholarship, will most likely 
extinguish it. It is different with the Br&hma-Sam&j, 
under Debendran&th Tagore and Keshub Chunder 
Sen. They do not fear the West; on the contrary, 
they welcome it; and though that movement, too, 
may change its name and character, there is every 
prospect that it will in the end lead to a complete 
regeneration in the religious life of India. 

Postscript, January 1894. From what has coroe to light after 
Dayftnanda Siurasvatl*a death, I am afraid that he was not so Biroplc* 
minded and straightforward in his work as a reformer as 1 imagined. 
The Terr facts his autobiographical sketch have been questioned, 
though in the they may hare been correct. At aU events the 

spirit which manifests itself among his foUowers who are numerous, is 
not the tolerant and enli^tened spirit tiiat found expression in the 
teaching of RkmmohunKoy, and Keshub CSiunder ^n. and their 
attempt to make the cld bones of the Vedic religion live again cannot 
meet with the approval of the true religious reformm of India. It is 
not unlikely that his intercourse with Mad. Blavatsky, which end^ in 
a rupture, gave him a wrong idea ai Christianity and made him a 
deienniued opponent of that religion. 
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(Born 1840.) 

M e. Bunyiu NaDjio, a young Buddhist priest from 
Japan, on whom the TJniverflity of Oxford has 
just conferred the degree of M.A. honoHs causa^ has 
been residing at Oxford since February 1879. He had 
distinguished himself as a student in his monastery 
at Kioto by his knowledge of Chinese, which he 
speaks and writes like his native language. Some 
of his poems in Chinese are highly spoken of. He 
was selected therefore with one of his fellow- students, 
Kenjiu Kasawara, to proceed to England in order to 
learn English, and afterwards to devote himself to 
the study of Sanskrit. Both were priests, belonging 
to the Shin-shiu, a sect claiming more than ten 
millions of the thii*ty-two millions of Buddhists in- 
habiting Japan. It is the most liberal sect of 
Buddhism. It traces its origin back to a Chinese 
priest, Hwui-yuen, who, in a.d. 381, founded a new 
monastery in China, in which the Buddha Amit&bha 
(Infinite Light) and his two great apostles, Avalokite- 
«vara and Mah&stytmaprd*pta, were worshipped. This 
new school was then called the ‘ White Lotus School,* 
and has since spread far and wide. Some of the 
friars belonging to it were sent to India to collect 
Sanskrit MSS., and several of these, containing sacred 
texts of BudiUiism, particularly descriptions of Su- 
kh&vatt, or the Land of Bliss, in which the believers 
* See the Time$, Mexch, 1884 , 
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the Buddha Amitd,bha hope to be bom again, -were 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese. They form 
to the present day the sacred books of the White 
Lotus sect in Chind, Tibet, and Japan. 

The fundaQiental doctrines of that sect may be 
traced back .to the famous Patriarch N&gd.r^una, who 
is supposed to have li-fred about the beginning of 
th*e Christian era. The Shin-shiu differ from other 
Buddhist sects by preaching a simple faith in the 
Buddha of Infinite Light as the shortest and safest 
road to salvation. ‘There are innumerable gates,’ 
Nd.g&r^una says, ‘of the Law of Buddha, just as there 
are many paths in the world, either difficult or easy. 
To travel by land on foot is painful, but to cross the 
-water by ship is pleasant. It is the same -mth the 
paths of the disciples. Some practise diligently re- 
ligious austerities -with pain and suffering, others are 
able to attain tlm state of “Never returning again,” 
by easy practice, by faith in Buddha Amitd,bha.’ 

After this doctrine of the White Lotos school had 
reached Japap in the seventh century, it branched off 
into different sects. The Shin-shiu, to which Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio belongs, dates from a. i>. 1 1 74. It was founded by 
Gen-ku (Honen), and became powerful and influential 
under ^is famous successor, Shin-ran (died 1262 A.D.), 
who gave to it the name of Shin-shiu or ‘ True Sect.’ 

The Sacred Books of the Buddhists in Japan are 
all, or nearly all, Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
ori^nals. Many of these translations, however, are 
known to be very imperfect, either because the 
Chinese translators misapprehend^ the peculiar 
Sanskrit of the originals, or because the Indian trans- 
lators were not able to express themselves correctly 
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in Chinese. ' Hence the same texts had often to be 
translated again and again, and of one of the principal 
sacred texts used in Japan, the ^Sukhd,vati-vyhha, 
‘ the Description of the Land of Bliss,’ there are ,no 
less than twelve Chinese translations. These trans- 
lations differ from each other, each succeeding one 
claiming to be more correct than its predecessors. 

In former days Japan possessed some Sanskrit 
scholars who, whenever a theological difficulty arose, 
could consult the original Sanskrit texts. But of 
late the study of Sanskrit has become completely 
extinct in that country as well as in China, and it 
was in order to revive it in their island that these 
young priests, Bunyiu N'anjio and Kenjiu Kasawara, 
were sent to Europe. After spending some years in 
London learning English, they came to me at Oxford 
with letters from the Japanese Minister and the late 
Dean of Westminster, and explained tu me their wish 
to learn Sanskrit, and more particularly that peculiar 
Sanskrit and its various dialects in which the works 
forming the Buddhist Canon are composed. I promised 
to help them as much as I could, and advised them, 
first of all, to learn the ordinary Sanskrit in which such 
books as the Hitopade«a and S'akuntald. are written. 
This they did with the help of a very able young San- 
skrit scholar, Mr. A. Macdonell of Corpus Christi College. 
After they had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar, they came to me during the last four years, 
two or three times every week, reading the more 
difficult Sanskrit authors, and particularly Buddhist 
texts, most of which exist as yet in MSS. only, and 
sre written in various dialects as spoken in India at 
the time of the rise and iqneading of Buddhism. 
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These MSS. were brought to England by Mr. B. H. 
Hod^bn, a marvellous man, whose name is known in 
every country of Europe as one of the greatest dis- 
coverers and benefactors in Oriental scholarship, and 
not in Oriental . scholarship only, but in zoology, 
botany, and ethnology likewise, but is almost un- 
known in England, and not to be found even in the 
; Ifist edition of * Men of the Time,’ He may, however, 
console himself in his happy old age (his article on 
the Languages of Nepal was published in 1828) with 
the conviction that he is one of the few Oriental 
scholars who are not Men of the Time only. 

Unfortunately the number and bulk of the Sanskrit 
MSS., constituting the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, 
is enormous. Burnouf in his great work, which be 
modestly called an Introduction to the History of 
Buddhism, had made ample use of Mr. Hodgson’s 
MSS., and my two pupils set to work determinately 
to copy what seemed most valuable in the libraries 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Paris. Though 
these Sanskrit originals exist as yet, with few ex- 
ceptions, in MS. only, the Chinese translations of the 
enormous Canon of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
have been published several times both in China and 
Japan, though it is doubtful whether any single 
scholar during a lifetime could ever read the whole 
of them. In some of the Buddhist temples the 
volumes forming the Sacred Canon stand arranged 
on,an enormous revolving book-case, like those which 
have lately been introduced from America into this 
country, and by giving it a push and making it 
revolve a man who enters the temple is supposed to 
acquire the merit of having phrased the whole Canon. 
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Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, amozig other useful works which 
he did during his stay at Os^ord, compiled a complete 
catalogue of the gigantic Canon, called the Tripifaka 
or the Three Baskets. It contains 1662 separate 
works, some small, some immense.. In each case the 
original Sanskrit title has been restored, the date of 
the translations, and indirectly the minimum dates 
of the originals also, have been fixed. This has led to 
a discovery which, as I tried to show in my Lectures, 
/ndta, what can it teach us ? has revolutionised nearly 
the whole of the history of Sanskrit literature. We 
know now that between the V edic and the later Renais- 
sance literature there lies a period of Buddhist litera- 
ture, both sacred and profane, extending from about 
the first century before to the fifth century after 
Christ. Whoever wishes to study the growth of the 
Sanskrit language historically, must in future begin 
with the Veda, then work his way through the Tripi- 
/aka,and finish with Mana,j8'akuntel&, and other works 
of the Renaissance period. 

The Catalogue prepared by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio at 
the request of the Secretary of State for India, and 
printed at the Oxford University Press, is a work of 
permanent utility, a magnum opus, and has been wel- 
comed in every country where Sanskrit is studied. 

Besides this work, which took a great deal of time, 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and his Mend Kenjiu Kasawara 
have prepared several Sanskrit texts for publication 
which we may hope will in time appear at Kioto in 
Japan. Unfortunately, Mr. Kenjiu E^asawara, who 
returned to Japan last year, died there soon after his 
arrival Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, who has been suddenly 
summoned to return to his monastery at Kioto, hopes 
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to establish a Saixskrit Printing Press, unless the 
Chinese system of wood-engraving should prove more 
advantageous even for publishing large Sanskrit 
texts. Some of the shorter and more popular sacred 
texts have been published already by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio and myself in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, such 
as the Vayra^A’/iedikA, the Diamond-Cutter, the Su- 
khUvati-vyhha, the Description of the Land of Bliss. 
There is every reason to expect that his return to his na- 
tive country will lead to a revival of Sanskrit scholarship, 
perhaps to a ‘ Revised Version,’ and certainly to a more 
critical and truly historical study of Buddhism in the 
numerous monasteries, colleges, and temples of Japan. 

Mr. Bunyiu Naniio has gained the respect and 
friendship of all who knew him in England, and, if 
his life be spared, he may still exercise a most bene- 
ficial infiuence at home. He is a sincere Buddhist, and, 
as such, a sincere admirer of true Christianity. 1 shall 
miss him very much. But instead of singing the praises 
of my own pupil and friend, I prefer to give a few 
extracts from a letter written by a missionary who had 
made the acquaintance of these two Japanese students 
at Oxford, and who wrote to me from Formosa to 
express his grief on reading the obituary notice of 
Easawara which I had sent to the Timea. 

'My intercourse with Kasawara,’ he writes, ‘did 
not extend beyond half a year, but even in so short a 
time his pure character and gentle disposition drew 
me to him with an affection which 1 could hardly 
deem possible between men whom experience and 
faith differed so widely. 

‘I found him and his Mend, Bunyiu Nanjio, ex- 
tremely sensitive to every thing that had the sh^owof 
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immorality on it. They were not blind to some things 
of this kind among a class of students at Oxford, and 
their hatred to everything of the kind was very keen.- 

‘We often conversed on religious matters, but they 
evidently disliked controversy, and would rather admit 
Christ to an equal place with Buddha than quarrel 
with a Christian friend. I remember that one day 
I said to them, when dining with me in my room in 
Oxford, “Is it not strange to see us three together 
here — you two about to go forth as missionaries of 
Buddhism, and I as a missionary of Christianity 1 ” 
I remember well how Kasawara smiled and said, 
“Yes, but the two religions have much in common — 
they are very similar.” They were evidently grieved 
that I could not look so complacently on the differ- 
ence between us. 

‘When taking leave of them, I well remember 
their little presents, their kind wishes for a good 
journey to China, and for success in what they always 
called “ my holy work.” ’ 

I have little doubt that we shall hear more 
of Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio after his return to Japan, and 
that he will reflect honour not only on his native 
country and his own monastery, but also on the Uni- 
versity that has so generously adopted him among 
its honorary members. 

1 asked my friend Bunyiu Nanjio before he left 
England to write down the principal events of his 
life, and as I believe that what he has written for 
me will be interesting to others also, allowing them 
an insight into the workings of a singularly good and 
amiable mind, 1 subjoin them here, with but few 
alterations and omissions. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
BUNYIU NANJIO, BY HIMSELF. 

( 1840 - 1884 .) 

I was bom on the 12th day of the 5th Lunar 
month of the 2nd year of the Kayei period, 1849 a.d., 
in a town called 6gaki, in the province of Mino, 
Japan. My father was a priest of the Shinshiu, who 
died in Kioto on the 19th October, 1883. He had 
four sons and a daughter ; I was the third of his sons. 
My great-grandfather, Tani Monj un by name, my grand- 
father Gyun, and my father Yeijun were in succession 
the possessors of a small temple, called Sei-un-zi. 
This temple now belongs to my eldest brother Ri6jun, 
who will be succeeded by his eldest son, Ki6jun. 
In our sect, the Shinshiu, the priesthood is here- 
ditary, and each priestly family possesses a temple, 
which generally belongs to the eldest son. The 
younger sons are often adopted by other priestly 
families which have no sons. The same custom 
prevails widely among the laity also. My elder 
brother, myself, and my younger brother were all 
adopted by three different priestly families. 

My mother is the eldest daughter of a priest of the 
Shinshiu sect. My father was a good Chinese scholar 
and poet, and so is my eldest brother. My know- 
ledge of Chinese I owe almost entirely to their kind 
instruction at home firom my first childhood to my 
fifteenth year. After that 1 read many Chinese books 
by myself, and also began to lecture on the Chinese 
classics and historical wm-ks, as far as I could under- 
stand them. 
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The following dates of some eyents in my life are 
present to my memory : — 

In my sixth year, 1854, I could recite the ‘Thirty 
Verses’ composed by Shinran, the founder of the 
Shinshiu sect (who died in ia6a a.d.), and likewise 
Kumd.rayiva’s Chinese translation of the Smaller 
Sukhivativyhha. These are the first books which 
the boys of the Shinshiu priests have to learn to read 
and recite. 

In my seventh year, 1855, I could read two more 
Chinese versions of the longer Sfitras, one of them 
being that of the Larger Sukh&vativyfiha. In the 
same year I began to go to the private school which 
belonged to a learned Chinese scholar named Hishida 
Seiji. He was called by the people at large ‘Sen- 
sei ’ (lit. ‘ before-bom ’ or ‘ elder ’), i. e. Master, without 
mentioning even his family name. I read with him 
the Chinese classics, the Four Books beginning writh 
the Dai-gaku, or the ‘ Great Learning.’ 

In my eighth and ninth years, 1856-57 , 1 finished 
the reading of the Four Books of the Chinese classics, 
i.e. 1 had learnt how to pronounce all the Chinese 
characters in those books according to the Japanese 
way. 1 did not understand the meaning of the books 
yet. In these years I received two prizes for my 
reading of Chinese in the school. 

In my tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, 1858-60, 
I finished the reading of the Five Kings of the 
Chinese classics, which I leamt mostly at home. I 
began to compose Chinese poems, and attend to the 
lectures of my father and eldest brother on the 
Chinese classics, on history and literature. 

In my thirteenth year, 1861, my father opened a 
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private school, in which I was an assistant, for teach- 
ing younger boys to read Chinese. 

In my fourteenth and fifteenth years, 1 862-63, I 
began to lecture on the history of China «»-Tid Japan, 
as contained in Chinese writings. 

In my sixteenth year, 1864, 1 was ordered to preach 
sermons, or rather to recite son^e old sermons from 
memory. This was the first step in my becoming a 
preacher. 

In my seventeenth year, 1865, I accompanied a 
good preacher to several places and had to preach 
sermons before he did. This was very useful, as I 
could both preach myself and listen to the other 
preacher every day. 

In my eighteenth and nineteenth years, 1866-67, 
there began a great change in the social condition of 
Japan, as the Military Government of the Tokugawa 
family had no longer the power to control the whole 
country as it had done since, the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. As my^native town, Ogaki, was 
then the seat of a Daimio or feudal lord, the priests 
of the Shinshiu sect under his dominion were ordered 
to form a priestly army. I was at once selected to 
become a priestly soldier, and after a short time I 
was made an assistant of the teachers of the^army. 
I had to teach the recruits how to stand and how to 
run, how to form square or line, and how to discharge 
their guns. This lasted about fifteen months. The 
priestly army was disbanded towards the end of 
1867, at the very outbreak of the Great Revolution, 
'Which was accomplished in 1868. I xiarrowly escaped 
being sent to fight at the battle at Kioto, but was 
soon released. One ben^t I derived firom my military 
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career was that I became a ’^ry good walker and 
a strong mai)^ free from all illness. 

Thus ended the first period of my life. ' 

In my twentieth year^ i8d8, I went to Kioto and 
entered the Theological College of the Eastern Hong- 
wanrL There I took the first or lower degree .in 
the summer term. I chiefly studied the principles 
of different schools of Buddhism. 

In my twenty -first year, 1869, I was still in the 
College, where I was elected a leader of the students 
of the first degree. But I left the College after the 
summer term, and went back to my native town. 
There I began to lecture on the Chinese classics and 
on history Snd literature to the young soldiers who 
had just returned from the civil war in the north- 
eastern provinces. This tuition lasted till the end of 
1870. I had daily about fifty or more hearers, with 
whom I spent the whole day, often even till mid- 
night. Any other books I wished to study I could 
only read after midnight till the morning. Some 
nights I did not sleep at alL This practice of lecturing 
gave me a good memory of the Chinese characters 
at least. 

In my twenty-second year, 1870, I preached a 
sermon every morning at the temple which belonged 
to my father. Through this practice of preaching during 
a whole year I gained a great deal of experience. I 
always took as my text one of the verses which had 
been sung in the morning-service immediately before 
my sermon. I sometimes found it very hard to make 
the congregation satisfied with my explanations, but 
generally I believe I was understood by the people. 
In the same year 1 continued my study of Chinese 
voi.. n. 
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with some of my friends among the young priests of 
the Shin- shin. 

In my twenty-third year, 1871 , 1 was adopted by a 
learned priest, Nanjio Zhingd by name, who was then a 
Professor at the Theological College in Kioto already 
alluded to. His' family lived at a village in the moun- 
tains, called Kanegasu, in the Nanjio district of the 
province of Yechizen. He is still the possessor of a 
temple in that village called Oku-nen-zhi, to which he 
succeeded as the eldest son of a learned priest, Bid6, 
who was also a Professor at the same College. My 
adoptive father is now one of the two principal Pro- 
fessors at the Theological College of the Eastern 
Hongwann in Kioto, and Lecturer to the heir of the 
head-priest of the temple, viz. the Eastern Hong- 
wami. My adoptive mother is the youngest daughter 
of a priest of the Shin-shiu. My parents by adop- 
tion are now living in Kioto, and my father has 
entrusted the charge of his temple to another young 
priest ^ 

‘ All the monasteries of the Buddhist sects in J apan, except those 
of the Shin-shiu, are alike, i. e. each of them consists of a head-priest 
and one or more disoTples or inferior priests, without family, as the 
name of monastery implies. But the Shin-shiu is peculiar, and while 
the appearance of its monasteries, vis. the building, the temple-bell, Ac., 
is the same as with other sects, the head-priest and his family live 
alone in the building. Therefore in our principal monastery, the 
Bastem Hongwansi, there dwells the family of our head-priest only. 
He is the he^ of our subdivision, called the Td-ha, or the Eastern 
party or sect, of the Shin-shiu. 

When we call ourselves the priests oi the Eastern Hongwansi, we 
only mean that we are the dimiples or subject-priests of the head- 
of our sect who dwells in the said monastery. My friend 
Kjmematsu is the adopted son of the present head-priest of the 
monastery Ssihosi, so that I speak of it as his monastery. 

Mr. Kasawaxa, 6ta^ and X, are not the resident priests of tl^ 
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In 1871 I was ordained and took the second or 
higher degree at my College in Kioto. I then became 
a lecturer at a school for young priests in that 
city. In the same year I lectured on both the 
Buddhist and Confucianist books in my adopted pro- 
vince Y e^en. I preached many hundreds of sermons 
at different places in the same province. Each sermon 
lasted generally half an hour. 

In my 24th year, 187a, I was appointed an official 
priest in the Church Government of the Eastern 
Hongwanti, and was the chief compiler of the 
Monthly Report, a paper which has continued to the 
present day. In this office I became the fellow- 
labourer of Kenjiu Kasawara, who has ever since 
remained one of my truest and most helpful friends. 

In my 35th year, 1873 , 1 went to the province of 
Ye^izen, following the Head-Priest of the Eastern 
Hongwamd to T6kio. In the same year I became 
a preacher of our sect, but was obliged to go home in 
the winter, on account of my adopted mother’s illness. 

In my 26th year, 1874 , 1 lived with my poor sick 
mother in the province of YeXizen, and according to 
her wish was married to the eldest daughter of a 
priest of the Shin-shiu. I lectured and preached at 
several places in that province during this year. 

In my a7th year, 1875, I returned to the Church 
Government of the Eastern Hongwami in Kioto, 
and became a preacher of the tenth degree, receiving 

£Mt«ni Hongwansi, hut only the or subjoci-prieaU of the 

iMad-priett of that monastery. Mr. Kasawara is the son of the head- 
priest of the Yermsi, in the provinoe Yekkiu, in which monastery 
he was bom i and I am the adopted son of that of Oktimeasi, in 
Yekisen. 
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my appointment from the Minister of Religion in the 
Imperial Government. 

Thus ended the second period of my life. 

In my aSth year, 1876, I and my friend Kenjiu 
Kasavrara were selected to be sent to Europe to study 
Sanskrit. The members of the Church Government 
of the Eastern Hongwann wished that the study of 
Sanskrit, the language in which the sacred writings ' 
of Buddhism were originally composed, should be 
revived in Japan, and as they had heard that that 
language was taught in the Universities of England, 
we were ordered to go to England rather than to 
India. The order was formally conveyed to us by 
the Heir of the Head-Rriest of the Eastern Hong- 
wanri, who saw us off at Yokohama. We left 
Yokohama with a Japanese friend, Mr. Narinori 
Okoshi, on the 13th June, and arrived in London on 
the nth August, 1876. At that time neither of us 
knew any English. We therefore stayed at first in 
some English families, but our progress in learning 
English was very slow. During our stay in London, 
Easawara learnt a little of Latin and French, and I 
began to study Greek. We also lectured several 
times at the Meetings of the Society of Japanese 
Students in England, which are held twice every 
month. One of the addresses which I had delivered 
at that Society in Japanese was translated into 
English, and was read by my friend, Mr. Arthur 
Didsy, at a Meeting of the Liberal Social Union, held 
on the 28th January at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Rlace, London. 

In February, 1879 , 1 went to Oxford, and paid .my 
first visit to l^fessor Max MlUler, carrying with me 
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a letter of introduction from the late Dean Stanley. 
He at once allowed me to become one of hia pupils, 
and he ahowed me in his library a copy of a Sanskrit- 
Chinese-Japanese vocabulary, with which he had long 
been occupied, and which was afterwards mentioned 
by him in his writings \ I told him about the exist- 
ence of some Sanskrit texts in Japan, and I was able 
afterwards to get sent to me from home at least five 
texts, besides several Dhdranis. The five texts are — 
I. Sukh&vati-vyfiha, a. Va^xaiMedikA, 3. the shorter 
Pra^ApAramitA-hn'daya-sfitra, 4. the fuller tex;t of 
the same Sfitra, and 5. Samantabhadra^ari-prani- 
dbAna. 

According to Professor Max Muller’s direction I 
began to study the elements of Sanskrit with Mr. 
Macdonell. So did Kasawara, who came to Oxford 
in October, 1879. We also continued our study of 
English with Mr. linstead, and afterwards with Mr. 
Westmacott. 

In the end of 1879, I brought to Professor Max 
Muller a copy of the text of the Smaller SukhAvati- 
vyAha, sent from Japan, and the Professor showed 
me in return a MS. of the text of the Larger SukhA- 
vatl-vyAha belonging to the Bodleian Library. This 
discovery was an almost inexpressible joy, not only 
to me and my friend Kasawara, but also to the priests 
and lay-people of the Pure-Land School in China and 
Japan. 1 and Kasawara copied the text, and we col- 
lated our copy with four other MSS. The result of this 
work was the edition of the Larger and Smaller SukhA- 
vati-vyAhainthe'Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ Aryan Series, 
VoL 1 , Part ii, 1883, by Professor Max MuUer and 

* * Seleoted Baiaja,* voL ii. p. 338. 
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myself. In Part I of the same series, the Professor 
edited the text of the Vapra&MediklL, from a MS. sent 
&om Japan, in 1881. He -will publish in Part HI the 
text of the Pray^&pflramitfi.-hndaya-shtra and Ushni- 
Bha-vi,7aya-dhdrani, from the ancient palm-leaves still 
in existence in Japan, together with the fuller text 
of the HWdaya-sfttra. I hope myself to publish the 
Sanskrit text of the SamantabhadraA-ari-pranidh&na, 
with an English translation of one of its Chinese 
versions. We shall then have printed texts of all 
our sacred books, and we may hope that Professor 
Max Muller will soon publish the English translations 
of them which he dictated to us. 

From 1880 to 1884, I and my friend Kasawara 
have constantly attended Professor Max Muller’s 
private lectures, and read under his instruction the 
Sanskrit text of the Larger and Smaller SukM.vati- 
vyUha, Va^ra 4 irAedik&, Lalita-vistara, Saddharmapun- 
darika, SIU!ikhya-k&rikd., and several other books. 

In my 3and year, 1880, I began to examine the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka at the 
India Office Library. The result of this examination 
was the publication of ‘A Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitoka, the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan, com- 
piled by order of the Secretary of State for India by 
Bunyiu Nanjio,’ printed at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1883. The following notice in the Saturday 
Review will show the nature of the work : — 

‘ This Catalogue has been printed at the Clarendon 
Fr^ with the new Chinese types cast from the 
matrices lately acquired in China through Professor 
Le{^. The work was undertaken at the request of 
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the Secretary of State for India, and is to serve, in 
the first instance, as a guide to the large collection of 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism which the Japanese 
Government presented to the India Ofl&ce in 1875* 
This collection comprises the whole of the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists, translated into Chinese, and 
published in Japan, and consists of no less than 166a 
separate works. All these works, with few exceptions, 
were originally written in Sanskrit, but in many c^es 
the Sanskrit originals are now lost. After Buddhism 
had been introduced and recognised in China in the 
first century of our era, the sacred texts were trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Chinese under imperial 
auspices, and in later times collected, catalogued, and 
published. The first collection dates from the year 
518 A.r., the oldest catalogue stUl in existence was 
made in 520 a. d., and the editio ‘princepa of the whole 
Sacred Canon was publbhed in 972 A.D. When 
Japan had been converted to Buddhism in the sixth 
century, the Chinese Canon was adopted there, and 
several editions of the whole collection have since 
been published in that island. One which is now 
being brought out in Japan, by subscription, may be 

seen in ths Bodleian Library. 

‘ Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio was entrusted with the compi- 
lation of this Catalogue by the Secretary of State for 
India, and has performed his task with great di^nce, 
showing an accurate knowledge of Chinese and ^ns- 

krit. The Sanskritofthe Buddhist texts is very Mcxent, 

and differs widely from the Jater Sanskrit of Ma^ ot 
M ost of these texts ai® known as yet in MSW. 
only, which were brought to Europe many by 

Mr. Hodgson, the East India Company’s Resident in 
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Nepal. Mr. Btmyiu Nanjio has not only prepared 
a eomplete catalogue of this enormous Canon, but he 
has restored most of the original titles in Sanskrit, 
a task of great difficulty, though considerably facili- 
tated by Stanislas Julien’s classical work, 'M4thode 
powr d^hiffrer lea norna Sanacfita dana lea livrea 
Ohinoia. He has also fixed the dates of most of the 
Chinese translations, and thereby rendered a lasting 
service to all students of Sanskrit, by enabling them 
to fix certain land-marks in the history of Indian 
literature. In this respect his Catalogue will form a 
new starting-point in the study of Indian history and 
Indian literature.’ 

In my 33rd year, 1881, I compiled a small ‘Cata- 
logue of Japanese and Chinese Books and MSS. lately 
added to the Bodleian Library.’ This was published 
at the Clarendon Press in the same year. 

In September of that year, I and Kasawara ac- 
companied Professor Max Muller, who had been sent 
to represent the University of Oxford at the Fifth 
Orientalists Congress at Berlin. After that we went 
to Paris with J^fessor Max Mttller, and copied at 
the Bibliothhque Nationah the whole of the Mahk- 
vyutpatti, a useful Sanskri^Tibetan-Chinese-Mongo- 
lian vocabulary, consisting of about 10,000 Buddhist 
technical terms and proper names. Besides this, 1 
copied the text of the Buddhaitaritak&vya by A«va- 
ghosha, and afterwards collated my copy with a MS. 
at the University Library, Cambridge. I copied also 
the first half of the Suvarnaprabhksa, and oomjfieted 
it from another MS. last year. Kasawara made ex- 
tracts from the La&kftvatft^ Kasawara and I stayed 
in Paris for six weeks, and worked very hard. It 
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was at that time that Easawara’s health began to 
fail After our return to Oxford Professor Max Muller, 
who had been at work for some time on the Dhar- 
masaAgraha, a collection of Buddhist technical terms, 
handed over his materials to Easawara, and advised 
him to prepare an edition of it. Easawara did this in 
1882, before his departure from Oxford for Japan * ; and 
he also copied the whole MS. of the Abhidharma-kosa- 
vy&khyA 

In my 34th year, 188a, I became a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London. I discovered a 
palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharmapundarika at the 
British Museum, and partly copied, partly collated 
it. 1 and Easawara copied thie whole text of the 
same SAtra from the Royal Asiatic Society's MS., and 
we collated our copy with two complete MSS. and one 
incomplete MS. at the University library, Cambridge. 

In August, 1882, Mr. Riogon E^anao, a Japanese 
priest of the Shin-shiu, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In September, Easawara, who had been suffering 
much, was advised by his doctor to leave Oxford for 
Japan. 

In December, Mr. Bidhd Sugd, another Japanese 
priest of the same sect, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In my 35th year, 1883, being now left alone at 
Oxford, 1 copied the Suvarnaprabhdsa and LahkA- 
vat&ra. During this year the printing of my Cata- 
logue of the Cleese Tripi/aka took up much of my 
time, and 1 worked hard with Professor Max Mttller 

* Til* nuhtoriAls ooUeoted by EAtawant hare •hice batn fMibliaiiad by 
ma in tbo Amecdoia OxonUntiat 19 $$, with the eeirietoiioe ot the Ute 
l>r. Wcnad, I ihoii|^i this would be the beet and moet laetlng mo&u* 
meat of my departed potdL 
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at the edition of the Sukh&vati-vyflha. A copy of my 
.Catalogue was presented to the Emperors of China 
and Japan, to the King of Siam, and also to many 
scholars and learned societies in Europe and Asia. 

During the years 1880 to 1883, I made literal 
English translations of several Chinese versions 
of the Buddhist works, such as the Larger and 
Smaller Sukhlbvati-vy<iha,the Amitdyur-dhy&na-shtra, 
a few chapters of the Lalita-vistara, and many others. 
I also translated the Chinese verses by Shinran, the 
founder of the Shin-shiu sect in Japan. 

On the 16th day of July, 18H3, Kenjiu Easawara 
died, in his 3and year, in Tdkio. This sad news 
reached me in September. 

On the J 9th October, my real father died in his 
67th year in Kioto. This sad news reached me in 
December. 

In my 36th year, 1884, I collated my copy of the 
Saddharmapuiirfarika with the MS. lent to me by 
Mr. Watters, the British Consul at Formosa. This 
collation was finished in January last. 

On the 28th Feb. last, I received a letter from my 
adoptive father telling me that I should return to 
Japan this spring, as my adoptive mother was seri- 
ously ill and might not recover from her illness. 
My real mother also was anxious to have me back 
as soon as possible, and insisted on my leaving 
England. Lastly, the Head-Priest of the Eastern 
Hongwaim, after Kasawara’s death, had ei^ressed 
his decided wish that I should return to Japan with- 
out delay. 

Nothing remains for me but to obey. I>should 
have wished to continue my study of Sanskrit tUl 
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the end of 1885, and I had formerly received leave 
to do 80. 1 also wished to spend some time in India 

before returning to Japan, and then hoped to join 
Kasawara at home. How changeable this world is ! 

I shall now leave Oxford, and be again at Yoka- 
hama next May, if ihere is no more change. In June 
next I hope to be with my relations and Mends at 
home, after an absence of full eight years. 

Thus the third period of my life as a student in 
a foreign country will be ended. For this most 
eventful and not the least fruitful period of my life 
I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Max 
MiiUer, and to the generous instruction and help 
which I have constantly received from him during 
the last five years in Oxford. Since my arrival in 
England in August, 1876, 1 have received much kind- 
ness from other Mends also, to whom I return my 
best thanks. 

In conclusion, I hope to be allowed to tell an 
anecdote concerning myself. From my earliest child- 
hood, my mother has always told me that on my 
birthday there was a meeting of many Mends of my 
father’s, who were scholars and poets. When they 
were informed that my mother had given birth to 
a boy, they all said this boy would become fond of 
literary work, as he was bom on the day of a great 
literary meeting. My mother always concluded this 
story with the following words : ‘ Thus your father’s 
Mends are all expecting you to become a scholar, 
and you must be diligent therefore in your study.’ 
These tender words of my mother have always been 
before my mind since my childhood, and though 
I cannot teU whether I shall ever become such a 
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scholar as my father’s Mends expected from my 
birthday, 1 wish at least to do my best so long as 
my life lasts and my health is not entirely broken. 
I shall try to follow the good words of a learned 
Chinese Buddhist priest, who says, ^ ^ 

i-h6-fu-i-shin, i. e. ‘ (I do my best) for the sake of the 
Law, but not for my own sake \* 

1 shall be thirty-five years old on the I2th day 
of May next. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, 

of the Eastern Hongwanri, 
Kioto, Japan. 

12 March, 1884: 

Oxford. 

* See No. 1530 of my Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi/aka. 
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A CHINESE POEM BY BUNYIU NANJIO. 
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Tbanslation. 


(1) ‘I, a man of the East, do not yet try to travel through 

the five (ancient) parts of India, 

(2) But have only a few Sanskrit books and clothes for my 

journey; 

(3) There is a tree of knowledge', which I think of and long 

for even from the distance of 10,000 li ; 

(4) There is a forest of the “ firm ” trees*, where the footprint 

of a traveller (such as Hiouenthsang *) might have 
vanished a thousand years since. 

(5) Fate was so bad, that the (Japanese) prince died in a 

remote country region ; 

(6) Time was so different (from ours), that the eminent 

priest grew old in his own country : 

(7) Now my stay and study here are already above my desert ; 

(8) So) I hope, that the tale of a snake will not join with the 

head of a dragon.’ 

’ The famous Bodhi tree in India under which 5 ikyamnni obtained 
Buddhahood or perfect enlightenment* 

* The trees under which Buddha obtained Kirvlua, i. e. died. 
Both are famous places of pilgrimage. 

* The &mous Chinese pil^m who travelled in India between 629 
and 645. 
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NOTES ON THE POEM. 

The two parallel lines (i.e. the fifth and sixth) mention 
two Japanese priests, who intended to go to India, but without 
success. The one (in the fifth line) was called Shinnyo 
Shinnd, or the Prince Shinnyo. He was the third son of 
the fifty-first Mikado (lit. ‘honourable (mi), gate (kado);’ 
cf. the Porte with the Turks), Heizei Tennd (reigned a. d. 
806-809) ; and the fourth of the ten great disciples of Kukai, 
better known by his posthumous title K6b6 Daishi (died 
A. D. 8^5). He, ‘ in order to perfect his knowledge of 
Buddhist literature, undertook a journey, not only to 
China, but to India, but died before he reached that 
country.’ — ‘Selected Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 342. An account 
concerning his life is given in the HonArio-kd-sd-den, i.e. 
‘Memoirs of the eminent Japanese Priests,* book 67. fol. 
8 b. 

The other priest (in the sixth line) was Hdtan by name. 
He is very well known among the Japanese priests. I 
have heard that, about two centuries ago, Hdtan ardently 
wished to go to India to learn Sanskrit there. With this 
object he sent a written petition to the military government 
in Yedo.{the present Tdkio, or the ‘Eastern capital* of 
Japan), because this government was then so powerful that 
all the administration of public affairs was in its hand. 
But his desire was not gratified, because at that time ‘ cross- 
ing the ocean’ (i.e. a journey for a foreign country) was 
strictly prohibited in our country. 

Hdtan -was an extraordinary man. He was formerly a 
ptiest of the Tendai sect or school. He used to live at a 
poit-town called Otsn, in the province of 6mi, on the Biwa 
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lake, and studied there very hard. One day, during a 
thunder-storm, there came a young woman who asked him 
to allow her to take shelter in his house. H6tan answered 
lier from the inside of the door without seeing her face. 
But he was already unable to restrain his passion, having 
heard the amiable voice of the woman. Then he at once 
threw a handful of inflammable powder on his body and set 
it on fire. He cried out loudly and fell down. The young 
woman was very much frightened, opened the door, and 
found him almost breathless. She hastily sprinkled some 
cold water on him and put out the fire. She nursed him 
carefully till he came to himself again. Then ho told her 
all the circumstances of his action. When she got home 
she told her parents what had happened. They admired 
him very much, and gave him a certain sum of money, by 
which he was entirely free from poverty. 

While he was studying on the Hiyei mountain (where 
the principal temple was built in A. n. 788, and is still in 
existence, though it has been restored several times since), 
H6tan once attended a course of lectures of his teacher on 
a certain book. On the first day of the course, hearers 
were crowded in the lecture-hall; but their number de- 
creased every day. At length there was not a single 
hearer except Hdtan. Then the teacher wanted to stop 
his lecture, but Hdtan said to him, ‘ Will you wait till to- 
morrow 1 I shall be able to bring some hearers here.’ Early 
on the next morning he brought with him numerous earthen 
images of priests, and placed them in the lecture-hall here 
and there. Having done this he sat down in the middle of 
these images and waited for the lecturer. No sooner did 
the teacher see this arrangement, than he blamed his pupil 
severely for performing such a childish trick* Then Hdtan 
answered him, saying, ‘All the priests who live in the 
monasteries on this mountain (formerly 3000 in number) 
are like these earthen images ; so that there is almost no 
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difference between the former days, when they were crowded 
here, and the present. During all the time there has been 
only one good listener, and that was L’ By this answer the 
teacher was very much moved, and went on with his lectures 
till the end of the course. v 

At this time there seemed to exist in Japan only one 
copy, either MS. or wood-cut book, of the two famous 
Chinese commentaries on Hiouenthsang’s translation of the 
Abhidharmakoshasastra (which translation was made about 
A, D. 650). One of these commentaries was written by 
Phukwang (Fukd, in Japanese), a disciple of the translator ; 
and the other by Fapao (H6h6, in Japanese), a rival of the 
former commentator : each in thirty books or thin volumes. 
The copy of these commentaries was then preserved in an 
old library belonging to a temple at Nara (formerly also 
called Nanto, or the ‘ southern capital,' because this place 
was used as the imperial capital of Japan from A. n. 710 
till 861, and is situated on the south of Kioto, or Saikio, 
i.e. the * western capital* of Japan), The copy was so 
valued that no one was allowed even to look at it. But 
H6tan desired not only to read the commentaries, but also 
to copy them. He therefore gave money to the keeper of 
the library, entered secretly, and was engaged in copying 
the rare copy day and night. 

Some say that there is a poem composed by Hdtan and 
written in his copy of these commentaries* In this poem 
he says that he was so busy in making his copy that he 
knew nothing of worldly matters. He could only tell that 
it was a new year when he heard 108 sounds of temple- 
bells. (This number is still struck at the dawn of New 
Year’s Day in certain temples in Japan. My father’s temple 
is one of these in which this number is observed.) 

Some also say, that when the paper which he brought 
into the library for his copy was all used up, H6tan did 
not venture to go out to fetch more, lest he should be dis- 
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covered and prevented fix)m continuing Wb work. For this 
reason he took his long white robo off and used it instead of 
paper, writing on it from the collar and sleeves to the skirt, 
without leaving any part uncovered. 

By such patience he copied the whole of the two large 
commentaries, and afterwards published them. All who 
study the Abhidharmakoshas&stra in Japan have ever since 
been under deep obligation to him. 

However, H6tan afterwards changed his mind and be- 
came a priest of the Kegon school (i. e. the school which was 
founded by a Chinese priest depending on the Kegongid or 
the Buddh^vatamsakavaipulyasdtra, which school no longer 
exists in Japan). He then constantly criticised and refuted 
the tenets of his own and other schools, and wrote many 
books. Some people, therefore, do not consider him a safe 
authority. 

There is a work entitled Mio-dd-satsu, or the ‘ Document 
for leading (others),' written by him. In this he refutes the 
principles of the Shin-shiu, or the * true sect/ Soon after 
this work was published, there was a lecturer (i. e. the head 
of the college) of the Shin-shiu, Aiku by name, who wrote 
a book entitled Sesshio-hen, or the ‘ Book for breaking or 
stopping a rush (of the other),' in which he answered him. 
H6tan then produced his second work on the same subject, 
under the title of Baifu, or the * Axe of Thunder.’ Then 
ATiku wrote the Shio-r6-hi, or the ‘ Laughing at the arms 
of a praying maniac,’ and ridiculed him. 

Among the numerous works of Hdtan, however, there 
is a very useful one (in eight books) entitled In-mio-niu- 
shio-ri-ron-sho-zui-gen-ki, or the ‘ Record of the auspicious 
source of the commentary on the Hy&yapravesatarakasastra 
(No. 1216). It is a commentary on the ffimous Chines com- 
mentary on that treatise on Logic, by Kweiki (Kiki, in 
Japanese), the principal disciple of Hiouenthsang, who trans- 
lated the Sanskrit treatise about A. X>. 650. 
you II. y 
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The above account concerning the life of H6tan has a 
somewhat legendary aspect. I am not quite sure whether 
the whole of it is true or not. But I have written down 
all that I have hitherto heard of him, or have seen in his 
works. 


OXFOBO, 
la Marcht 1881. 


Bunyiu Nanjio. 



KENJIU KASAWARA'. 

( 1861 - 1883 .) 

T he last mail from Japan brought me the news of 
the death of my young friend and pupil, Kenjiu 
Kasawara, and though his name is little known in 
England, his death ought not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. Does not Mr. Buskin say quite truly 
that the lives we need to have written for us are of 
the people whom the world has not thought of — far 
less heard of — who are yet doing the most of its 
work, and of whom we may learn how it can best be 
done? The life of my Buddhist friend was one of the 
many devoted, yet unfulfilled lives, which make us 
wonder and grieve, as we wonder and grieve when 
we see the young fruit trees in our garden, which 
were covered with bright blossoms, stripped by a 
sudden frost of all their beauty and promise. 

Kenjiu Kasawara was a young Buddhist priest 
who, with his friend Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent by his 
monastery in the year 1876 from Japan to England, 
to learn English in London, and afterwards to study 
Sanskrit at Oxford. They both came to me in 1879, 
and in spite of many difliculties they had to en- 
counter they succeeded, by dint of haa^ and honest 
work, in mastering that language, or at least so 
much of it as was necessary for enabling them to 
‘ See 'lollies,' Sept aa, 1833 Text Sodetj’a JotmuiV 1SS3. 
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read the canonical books of Buddhism in the original 
— ^that is, in Sanskrit. At first they could hardly 
explain to ine what their real object was in coming 
all the way from Japan to Oxford, and their progress 
was BO slow that I sometimes despaired of their suc- 
cess. But they themselves did not, and at last they 
had their reward. Kasawara’s life at Oxford was 
very monotonous. He allowed himself no pleasures 
of any kind, and took little exercise; he did not 
smoke, or drink, or read novels or newspapers. He 
worked on, day after day, often for weeks seeing no 
one and talking to no one but to me and his fellow- 
worker, Mx. Bunyiu Nanjio. He spoke and wrote 
English correctly, he learnt some Latin, also a little 
French, and studied some of the classical English 
books on history and philosophy. He might have 
been a most useful man after his return to Japan, for 
he was not only able to appreciate all that was good in 
European civilisation, but retained a certain national 
pride, and would never have become a mere imitator 
of the West. His manners were perfect — they were 
the natural manners of an unselfish man. As to his 
character, all I can say is that, though I watched him 
for a long time, I never found any guile in him, and 
I doubt whether, during the last four years, Oxford 
possessed a purer and nobler soul among her many 
students than this poor Buddhist priest. Buddhism 
may, indeed, be proud of such a man. During the last 
year of his stay at Oxford I observed signs of depi’es- 
sion in him, though be never complained. I persuaded 
him to see a doctor, and the doctor at once declared 
that my young friend was in an advanced stage of 
consumption, and advised him to go home. He never 
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flinched, and. I still hear the quiet tone in which he 
said, ‘Yes, many of my countrymen die of con- 
sumption.’ However, he was well enough to travel 
and to spend some time in Ceylon, seeing some of the 
learned Buddhist priests there and discussing with 
them the differences which so widely separate Southern 
from Northern Buddhism. But after his return to 
Japan his illness made rapid strides. He sent me 
several dear letters, complaining of nothing but his 
inability to work. His control over his feelings was 
most remarkable. When he took leave of me, his 
sallow face renoained as calm as ever, and I could 
hardly read what passed within. But 1 know that 
after he had left, he paced for a long time up and 
down the road, looking again and again at my house, 
where, as he told me, he had passed the happiest hours 
of his life. Yet we had done so little for him. Once 
only, in his last letter, he complained of his loneli- 
ness in his own country. ‘To a sick man,’ he wrote, 
‘very few remain as Mends.’ Soon after writing 
this he died, and the funerdl ceremonies were per- 
formed at Tokio on the i8th of July. 

He has left some manuscripts behind, which 1 hope 
I shall be able to prepare for publication, particularly 
the ‘ Dharmasahgraha,’ a glossary of Buddhist techni- 
cal terms, ascribed to Nftg&rgrona But it is hard to 
think of the years of work which are to bear no ftnit ; 
still harder to feel how much good that one good 
and enlightened Buddhist priest might have done 
among the thirty-two millions of Buddhists in Japan. 
Have, pia anima I I well remember how last year 
we washed together a glorious sunset ftom the 

^ Pobllthed dnee in *Anecdoia Oxcmiensift,’ 1883. 
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Malvern Hills, and how, when the Western sky was 
like a golden curtain, covering we knew not what, 
he said to me, * That is what we call the Eastern gate 
of our Sukh&vati, the Land of Bliss.’ He looked 
forward to it, and he trusted he. should meet there all 
who had loved him, and whom he had loved, and that 
he should gaze on the Buddha AmiUbha — i.e. ‘In- 
finite Light.’ 

OxroBu, Sept. 30 , 1883. 


LETTERS FROM KENJIU KASAWARA. 

LiiANIBissant House, HurasTON Road, Oxfobd, 
36 Julp, 1883. 

My dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I cannot ade- 
(juately express my thanks for your ever unfailing 
kindness. It grieves me very much tl^t X am unable 
to pursue my studies here as long las itK^^ll^ped and 
was allowed to dm To. lose W^^j^^ y^ is a great 
loss to me, whose okj^ it' ^ ai^uire a know- 
ledge of th0* is vitally 

important and which 

oannot Wtte:ii»;’^ oi>tained than through your in- 
strUotiom $|^V 9 i‘passed two valuable years and a 
hajlf witk It has been no small patience on 

your p^j^ wateh all the time so slow a progress as 
:1 n^ade illudekrning Sanskrit. 1 am well aware that 
my age— ibeaides my inability — is passed for acquir- 
ing ia n^w language, for which no previous know- 
ledge, if I had any, can help. Moreover, my course 
of study has been more or less hin dered through the 
want of good texts. Time abhe, therefore, may have 
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enabled me to be successful. There was a brief time 
for me yet to pass in Oxford, aud that time is uoy>' 
to be cut short. 

But we caimol fight agaiusi Nature. Is it not, on 
the other hand, a great boon of Nature that 1, who 
am naturally weak; should have passed so long in 
England without much bodily jaufifering ? If this mis- 
chievous disease had befallen me but a year and a 
half earlier, all my object might have been rendered 
almost useless. I must be satisfied with things as 
they are. It remains, therefore, that I should con- 
tinue what I have begun with the utmost zeal in my 
native land, and try by all means to make what I 
have gained acceptable to my friends in Japan, and 
to fulfil the hopes you kindly express in your letter. 

Believe me. Sir, 

I am your obliged pupU, , . 

K. KaSAWABA.' 

P-S: up London to-morrow by the 

4 o’clot^ Icainj 

* HOT 9 L>IIiCBEPANCE, 

14 Hub Biohsfabce, Pabis, 

14 188a. 

My dear Sib, 

Last Saturday morning I left Oxford by the 
9 o’clock train for London, and toolt lodgings in 
Lancaster BoaJ, Netting Hill. After tl^e <lsys' stay, 
I left London on Tuesday last by the 8.15' a^. train 
from Charing Cross. My voyage wotf Via Folkestone 
and Boulogne. The sea was calm ; and the voyage 
would have been more pleasant if it had not rained 
so miserably all the whildi The shy, howbver, gradu- 
ally cleared up towards Paris. I arrived in toat city 



abl^t- jbW mlltti from ^y TM^f t Ttf ^ f^T wpji '*rKo 

y*^;1f»pe; -yott/: toy' 
ln^/tl^. ^toe fll^s, an. 

■'*4 -♦*>.*8%'' » f« 

■-otoi M!^;,.,I-b^ 

a pne^.;.'; \ 

Xestoartr Vent to 



■•if 

_^^^y one 
"^.O^e'iere 
ire^- . t am 
leil^'but 
Mr. 
^ epm^ 
ciilions 
myself 




1 . t 1 ■ O**-^ I 

i3l6ir aXO&Q* Tiiofat I WGIlii tn n 1*k/>krklra 

People to- the .shop told me that the Sqcietslvk 

vS*^ w® I^«»*ion, intendi% to entrust 

it to our Minister. But on xny goum there I Iphmt 

last night for^ehna. T^I 
sa^ Mr. O^ramib an attache whom I know weU since 

of th, 

ISioaa qiuai thre^ remain in my 



' Kifearo: ■ 




is needi^ ^'say t «a*fe Very tiinhapi>y when I said 

looked the *di^^'«| your ho^. on the 

IhresixM^^^^ I 8t€teped m 

happUy^ tshall r^e^»r.Bgaul J i * 

1 8h»n^ ’ 

and ^ W firinh y»u. 

.■ ■ - „.‘v- 

■*” obli^d pupjd, ■ 




S3 

In the si^mooh. 


Mt b 6 ai^ Sfit, . ;? , T *t 

t wrote a Jetter to you from Pans, ^d I h<^ 
it haijreached ;^u in time. I left ^at city o» 

I 'iih % idle nioming, and arrived at Marseilles ea y 
the day. In this place I had sufficient time 

to wa&ahSI and to take a drive on the wast round 
the town; .but early on the following day I, with 
threeSher Japanese, embarked on board the s^mer 
Iradhhddy, which le|b the coast a little after lo 

o’cldeka.m.* . i 

I feel almost recovered from my recent weakness 
since la^lteival at . Marseilles, and am enjoying the 
vovjujj® mhch. There are about fifty passengers ir 

in the third 

Thflj^Pl wra OTlfl,OTT'‘ i” admmoi 

a ^ “ 

i^itsatiiim, or walk'to and’ fin; ddiem 
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j^here all 

\ 

«» letter 
lis to you 
^lich* ■we 
intense 


and some play on the pi^o. B^ood is good 
and a&ple, consisting of coffee or tea witii ‘netit 

^in on the ii^Oteing, ‘ddjehner a. la fourchette’ St 9 

dinner M & and tea with Ipcuits at 8 »’elbck in the 

*»«AJlytake 

kot or ooilA er.^ morijig, 

newsp^^r Saturday fast) at 

^ Egypt.’ 

ThiSf liiipmiiig. X had a walk in' 

waay|i^. : 

^ baph por^ above mbntid^od 

Now y am -virl 
wnifa^'^e steamer is passing .thb' 
entered it ii o’dock. f The 
day after day. ‘ ? ‘ 

8om«T,Jfl-“ ?°*^**^ ^portant to’ ddlMe except 
some tria^ Incidents in our society of niixed nation- 

a^i^’ conftied -within the small space the boat can 

This letter is to be posted froin Suez, and 1 ihaU 
write you another from Ceylon. . 

I present my best compliments to yo^faihily* 

I am, Sir, - ^ 

Yours vejc^ 


My dear Sir, 

I arrived in J 



mained there during ^R 1"^, 
to see some old 
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gi'eater part of these days in traTelling about. I visited 
Kandy, a town about seventy-two miles from Colombo. 
There is' a temple in which one of Buddha’s teeth 
is kept, but, owing to the recent death of the keeper, 
1 could not see it. At a distance of about sixteen 
miles from Elandy there is a small town named 
M&tale, and there I visited a rock-temple called Ala 
VihAra, in which it is said the Pi/akas were first 
committ^ to writing. The railway does not extend 
any farther than this place. In going to AnurAdha- 
pura, I was obliged to take the bull-coach which 
regularly leaves MAtale once a day for AnurAdhapura. 
It is A sort of omnibus, but too small even for one 
person, hs he has to pass a night in it. The distance 
between tliose places is only sixty miles, but the coach 
takra s^ve^ieen hours in reaching the end of thejoumey. 
During this journey, a traveller like myself finds no 
place to get food. But AnurAdhapura is a place 
worth visiting. It is full of ruins of grand buildings. 
I ^w there that old Bo-tree which Fa-hian saw one 


thousand.|f>ur hundred years ago. I remained there 
t^A^kys,|ufi&cient for seeing all the Buddhist remains. 

three priests near the ruins 
,^'^^jpW^ilbrihAr^ l have no doubt that the YihAra 
o| t^ Chinese pilgrim, some 600 
jth^'. 1t(h<rtnioas sizes of the granite alms- 
show us that there were 




in those VihAras, who 



journey 1 remained at 
bn# 1 often saw the high 

0 WAS passing the vassa (Lent) 
iihbot He was teaching about 
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sixty of his pupils there. He speaks, as I was told, 
both Sanskrit and PHli. I presented him with a copy 
of the Va^rairi’AedikA, and he read it, at the same time 
rendering it into English. While reading it, he said, 

‘ It is not one of the Holy Books ; it is not written 
in pure Sanskrit.’ He and some other Buddhists 
earnestly advised me to stop in the island to learn 
P&li. I saw other priests, but Sumangala seems to 
be the most renowned there. 

There is one Colonel Olcott, an American, who 
professes himself to be a Buddhist. In India and 
in Ceylon he has formed a great many branches of 
the Theosophical Society of which he is the founder. 
I do not know his re^ motives, but, at all events, 
he has roused the Buddhists of the island from their 
slumber. He is working hard, and preaching almost 
daily in different places. But I had no chance of 
seeing him during my stay here, although he was 
willing to see me, as he expressed it in his letter 
from some distant place to one of his fnends at 
Colombo. 

After all, I was much pleased with this my stay 
in Ceylon, and 1 think I learned some things there 
which otherwise I could not learn in Japan. Some 
Buddhists at Colombo showed me kindness and 
civility, and promised to k,eep up communication 
with me hereafter. 

The steamer Sindh, of the Messageiies Maritixnes 
Company, arrived in tiie harbour yesterday, two days 
earlier than it was expected. I hastily embarked on 
board the steamer. The ship is still in the harbour, 
but, as X do not find anybody wh^ would go to shore 
and post this letter for me, I ah^ iortrard 
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the next station, that is, from Singapore. The ship 
will leave here very soon. 

1 remain. Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

K. Kasawara. 


Tokto, Japan, 

Mt deab Sir, *5 isu*. 

After twenty-six days’ voyage since I left 
Ceylon, I safely arrived at Yokohama at seven o’clock 
in the evening on the 17th last. As I wrote to you 
before, at the time when I was in Ceylon, I thought I 
was nearly recovered from my disease. But this was 
an illusion. After the Sindh arrived at Singapore 
the weather became very changeable, and after we 
left Hong-kong the wind was so strong that the 
steamer could not resist it, and three times was 
obliged to take refuge in some small Chinese har- 
bours. All the while I felt myself weak, although by 
that time I had become quite a good sailor. The cough 
was often troublesome, which proved to be the returning 
symptom of my former condition. There were two or 
three unnaturally warm days, which made me very ill. 

After two days’ stay at Yokohama, where I had 
something to do with my luggage, I came to Tokio. 
In Tokio I find one old friend now remaining, who is 
a priest of our sect (and who had chiefly taken charge 
of sending money to Nanjio and me while in Europe). 
Even he has now no longer any connexion with the 
affairs of Higashi Hong-wan-d. He however kindly 
came to the railway station to meet me when I 
arrived in Tokio. Next morning (aist) I went to 
consult Mr. Ikeda, one of the Imperial physicians, 
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and he carefhlly examined my chest and back. He 
was of opinion that my condition has lately been 
aggravated, and that I should avoid the coming winter 
in some warmer place. I thought I might go to Kobe, 
which was at once healthy and near Kioto. But he 
said Kioto was worse ; and that he should rather re- 
commend me, had I not returned from those regions, 
to go to Ceylon or Saigon, as Japan was har^y a 
better place than England with regard to cold weather. 
He said, as I was here, I might go to Atami, a place 
far better than Kobe, only twenty-seven Japanese or 
about fifty English miles from Tokio, where I might 
remain till next March, but without doing any work. 
I had been quite prepared for hearing such words of 
the doctor, otherwise alarming. I therefore deter- 
mined to hurry to Atami. I need not say that it has 
been an unpleasant thing to me to return home on 
account of my illness, but 1 should have been consoled 
if 1 bad found a brighter state of things at home on my 
anivdL I expected to see Ishikawa Shuntai in Tokio 
(who was my teacher and advised us to go to Europe), 
but to my great disappointment he too has taken part 
in the recent quarrels, and is now in extreme difficul- 
ties. I am writing a long letter to Mr. B. Nanjio, and 
shall inform him of these things at length. 

My dim recollection of the mazy streets of Tokio 
does not enable me to find places I want to go to. In 
fact I know Tokio less than Londom Besides, 1 am 
forbidden to go out except from ii to 4 o’dock, nor 
does anything attract me. I have taken my lodgings 
in one of our paper houses. The room I use is roofed 
very low, where a small man like me seems like a 
giant, linree sides of the room are sheltered with 
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sliding paper screens, and the other side is divided 
into two portions. One is made a covert, and the 
other a niche in which an image on paper is hung, 
and a porcelain pot placed, with flowers in it. As I 
have passed one fifth part of my life in Europe, my 
habits have been Europeanised. What is most incon- 
venient at present is, to sit down on my calves, as our 
rooms are not furnished with tables and chairs. 1 am 
almost unable to write and read at a Japanese desk nine 
inches high. It is highly injurious to lung diseases. 
I have not yet put on a Japanese dress. As you 
know, Tokio is not my home. I must have complete 
suits of Japanese clothes newly made, top split socks, 
girdle, clogs, etc. If I send to my home for those 
things, they will not come to me in less than thirty days. 

I have seen very few people here. Some of the 
young students who are priests by birth, and are 
studying English in Tokio at the expense of the 
monastery at Hong-wan-ri, have sometimes come to 
see me. It is somewhat strange that most of them 
are destined to study philosophy. Every one of 
them speaks of Mill and Spencer, as if there were 
not more sensible men in the world. I cannot say 
anything as yet of the prospect of the study of 
Sanskrit here, and those young philosophers do not 
at present seem to have any desire for learning 
Sanskrit. We must endeavour to break the earth 
for otir cultivation, but this is a land of frequent 
earthquakes and destructions. 

I shall write to you something more very soon. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient pupil, 

EEKjxcr Kasawaba. 
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Atami, Japak, 

7 Dee. i88a. 

Mt dear Sib, 

I have made inquiries aboiit the old palm-leaves 
and the destiny of the copy of the Kath&vatthupak&r- 
ana-atthakathft, presented by you to the Higashi 
Hong-wan-^ through our Minister Iwakura. 

As to the former, you have I suppose been in- 
formed of the matter before, viz. that it was pri- 
vately granted by the Minister to photograph the 
palm-leaves (which formerly belonged to the Horiuji 
monastery). The reason why it was delayed is this. 
The old leaf is now. as you know, among the im- 
perial treasures at Nara, which no one has access 
to but by imperial order. It was intended, as 
I«am told, to bring them to Tokio, and some 
months ago an officer was actually despatched for 
Nara. The officer, however, resigned his office before 
he left Tokio, and his resignation was granted while 
he was en route. This altered everything. He went 
to Kioto on some other business without staying at 
Nara. I do not know whether this matter is con- 
sidered to be not a very pressing business, but 
it is certain that no officer has since been despatched 
for the purpose. Unless the palm-leaves are brought 
to Tokio, there vrill be no chance of their being 
photographed; for those treasures are sealed up at 
Nara, and no keeper is there who is firee to open 
them. I do not say I understand the matter very 
well. But Susuki and Ota, the latter of whom you 
know by name, both tell me the same. Ota,'bein^ 
A mere young student, has no intimate access to 
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Iwakura, but the former, I %m sure, is able to beg 
of the Minister anything about the matter. I urged 
him not to neglect to make further inquiries. The 
matter being in such a state, delay seems inevitable. 
Although I shall urge my friend to seek every means 
to accelerate its progress, I am afraid you cannot 
delay your publication so long. 

I have written letters to some of my old friends, 
but none of them, even by this time, has written any 
answer. I do not know what they think of me, but 
my illness and my withdrawing to Atami have put 
me into oblivion. 

I came to Atami on the 4th last. It is only about 
fifty English miles from Tokio, and famous for 
its hot springs. The place has come to particular 
notice since foreigners began to praise its healthiness 
as well as its waters. This is one of our few places 
which know the faces of ministers and foreign 
ambassadors. It has the advantage of its position, 
forming a little bay, surrounded by considerably high 
hills, embracing the warmth of the sun in the south- 
east. But the road to this place was very bad till some 
four or five months ago, and only since that time 
small vehicles drawn by men can pass carrying inva- 
lids. The hills around are not so easy to climb as at 
Malvern, the footpaths being stony and neck- 
breaking. This naturally stops us from going astray, 
and we are confined in this small village, where there 
is nothing to see and nothing to amuse us. But 
I like this nook of the earth very well as my present 
asylunu 

I am not able to work much, and am forbidden to 
do so, but as I have no one to speak to in my 

von. II, Q 
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room, I naturally have recourse to my books. By the 
way, my store of books, which I call my honeycomb, 
arrived safely from England in Tokio, but now the 
books no longer follow me so easily wherever I go. 

I presume you and all your fagnily are quite well. 
Please remember me to Mrs. Max Muller and the rest. 
My parents are well, and very glad of my safe arrival, 
and, though they and I both regret that I cannot go 
to see them at present, yet they are quite satisfied 
with my being here. They well know that their 
place is too cold for me, and they cannot attempt to 
come to me. To them this part of Japan may still 
seem, as it seemed to me when I was a boy, as strange 
a land as Turkey or Egypt may seem to you, and the 
diflBculty of travelling even now is actually greater. 
They are extremely thankful to you for your great 
kindness to me during my stay in Oxford. 

I hope that the Japanese gentlemen in Oxford are 
in good health, and continue their important studies. 

I am, Sir, 

Yoxir obedient pupil, 

E. Easawaba. 

Otamikioko, Tokio, 

X4 1883. 

Mr BEAB StB, 

Since 1 wrote my last letter to you two months 
have passed, but I am sorry to say I have nothing to 
tell you that is new and bright. 

I have passed these six weeks, and especially these 
few last days, in very bad health. A bad cough is the 
principal symptom, but now my bodily strength too 
hi failing. Tokio is not my home. I have remained 
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here in suspense, neither having been able to set out 
for home, nor having been able to find a comfortable 
abode here. No one looks after me : to a sick man 
very few remain as friends. Now the best way for 
me is to surrender myself entirely to medical treat- 
ment. Dr. Baeby, a German in the service of the Go- 
vernment Hospital at Tokio, is now very famous. I am 
using the medicine prescribed by him for me. I have 
resolved to go into the hospital from to-morrow. 
This will be to my satisfaction, as I shall have better 
accommodation and good medical treatment. 

I received the Athmceum, in which a review of your 
Cambridge Lectures is found. I thank you very much, 
and read the review with pleasure. This reminded 
me of our pleasant Cambridge tour last year, and my 
last efforts in copying. How different are things 
around me this year I 

Your kindness did not stop there. You also made 
an application that the physicians attached to the 
English Legation here should attend me. But I had 
been under the treatment of Dr. Baeby, so that I have 
gone on with him. I hope you will pardon this care- 
less writing, as I am weak, and require to sit quiet. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble pupil, 

Kenjiu Kasawaba. 
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( 1766 - 1887 .) 

^PHE name and fame of Henry Thomas Colehrooke 
A are better known in India, France, Germany, 
Italy — nay, even in Russia — than in his own country. 
He was born in London on the 15th of June, 1765; 
he died in London on the loth of March, 1837 ; and if 
now, after waiting for thirty-six years, his only sur- 
viving son. Sir Edward Colebrooke, has at last given 
us a more complete account of his father s life, the 
impulse has come chiefly from Colebrooke’s admirers 
abroad, who wished to know what the man had been 
whose works they knew so well. If Colebrooke had 
simply been a distinguished, even a highly distin- 
guished, servant of the East India Company, we could 
well understand that, where the historian has so many 
eminent services to record, those of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke should have been allowed to pass almost 
unnoticed. The history of British India has still to 
be written, and it will be no easy task to write it. 
Macaulay's Lives of Clive and Warren Hastings are 
but two specimens to show how it ought to be, and 
yet how it cannot be, written. There is in the annals 
of the conquest and administrative tenure of India so 
much of the bold generalship of raw recruits, the states- 
manship of common clerks, and the heroic devotion of 

^ * Miso^laneoas EuMiys.' By Heniy ThoniM Colebroolce. With » 
lift of the Author by his Son. In throe volumee. London : 187a. 
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mere adventurers, that even the largest canvas of the 
historian must dwarf the stature of heroes ; and cha- 
racters which, in the history of Greece or England, 
would stand out in bold relief, must vanish unnoticed 
in the crowd. 

The substance of ihe present memoir appeared in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society soon after 
Mr. Colehrooke’s death. It consisted originally of 
a brief notice of his public and literary career, inter- 
spersed with extracts from his letters to his family 
during the first twenty years of his residence in India. 
Being asked a few years since to allow this notice to 
appear in a new edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ 
Sir Edward thought it incumbent on him to render it 
more worthy of his father’s reputation. The letters 
in the present volume are, for the most part, given in 
full ; and some additional correspondence is included 
in it, besides a few papers of literary interest, and a 
journal kept by him during his residence at Nagpur, 
which was left incomplete. Two addresses delivered to 
the Royal Asiatic and Astronomical Societies, and the 
narrative of a journey to and from the capital of Berar, 
are added as an appendix and complete the volume. 

Although, as we shaU see, the career of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, as a servant of the East India Company, was 
highly distinguished, and in its vicissitudes, as here 
told by his son, both interesting and instructive, yet 
his most lasting fame will not that of the able ad- 
ministrator, the learned lawyer, the thoughtful finau'' 
mer and politician, but that of the founder and father 
of true Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. In that cha- 
racter Colebrooke has secured his pl^ in the history 
of the world, a place which neither envy nor ignorance 
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can ever take from him. Had he lived in Germany, 
we should long ago have seen his statue in his native 
place, his name written in letters of gold on the walls 
of academies ; we should have heard of Colebrooke 
jubilees and Colebrooke scholarships. In England, if 
any notice is taken of the dis'covery of Sanskrit — a 
discovery in many respects equally important, in some 
even more important, than the revival of Greek 
scholarship in the fifteenth century — we may possibly 
hear the popular name of Sir William Jones and his 
classical translation of jSakuntald, ; but of the infinitely 
more important achievements of Colebrooke, not one 
word. The fact is, the time has not yet come when 
the full importance of Sanskrit philology can be ap- 
preciated by the public at large. It was the same 
with Greek philology. When Greek began to be 
studied by some of the leading spirits in Europe, the 
subject seemed at first one of purely literary curiosity. 
When its claims were pressed on the public, they 
were met by opposition, and even ridicule ; and those 
who knew least of Greek were most eloquent in their 
denunciations. Even when its study had become 
more general, and been introduced at universities and 
schools, it remained in the eyes of many a mere accom- 
plishment — its true value for higher than scholastic 
purposes being scarcely suspected. At present we 
know that the revival of Greek scholarship affected 
the deepest interests of humanity, that it was in reality 
a revival of that consciousness which links large por- 
tions of mankind together, connects the living with 
tiie dead, and thus secures to each generation the full 
intellectual inheritance of our race. Without that 
historical constiousness, the life of man would be 
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ephemeral and vain. The more we can see backward, 
and place ourselves in real sympathy with the past, 
the more truly do we make tie life of former genera- 
tions our own, and are able to fulfil our own appointed 
duty in carrying on the work which was begun cen- 
turies ago in Athens and at Rome. £ut while the 
unbroken traditions of the Roman world, and the re- 
vival of Greek culture among us, restored to us the 
intellectual patrimony of Greece and Rome only, and 
made the Teutonic race in a certain sense Greek and 
Roman, the discovery of Sanskrit will have a much 
larger infiuence. Like a new intellectual spring, it 
is meant to revive the broken fibres that once united 
the South-Eastern with tho North-Western branches 
of the Aryan family; and thus to re-establish the 
spiritual brotherhood, not only of the Teutonic, Greek, 
and Roman, but likewise of the Slavonic, Celtic, In- 
dian, and Persian branches. It is to make the mind 
of man wider, his heart larger, his sympathies world- 
embracing ; it is to make us truly humaniores, richer 
and prouder in the full perception of what humanity 
has been, and what it is meant to be. This is the real 
object of the more comprehensive studies of the nine- 
teenth century, and though the full appreciation of 
this their true import may be reserved to the future, 
no one who follows the intellectual progress of man- 
kind attentively can fail to see that, even now, the 
comparative study of languages, mythologies, and re- 
ligions has widened our horizon; that much which 
was lost hag been Trained ; and that a new world, if 
it has not yet been occupied, is certainly in sight. It 
is curious to observe that those to whom we chiefiy 
owe the discovery of Sanskrit were aa little conscious 
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of the real importance of their discovery as Columbus 
was when he landed at St. Salvador. What Mr. Cole- 
brooke did, was done from a sense of duty, rather 
than from literary curiosity; but* there was also a 
tinge of enthusiasm in his character, like that which 
carries a traveller to the wastes of Africa or the ice-bound 
regions of the Pole. Whenever there was work ready 
for him, he was ready for the work. But he had no 
theories to substantiate, no pre-conceived objects to 
attain. Sobriety and thoroughness are the distin- 
guishing features of all his works. There is in them 
no trace of haste or carelessness ; but neither is there 
evidence of any extraordinary effort, or minute pro- 
fessional scholarship. In the same business-like spirit 
in which he collected the revenue of his province, he 
collected his knowledge of Sanskrit literature ; with 
the same judicial impartiality with which he delivered 
his judgments, he delivered the results at which he 
had arrived after his extensive and careful reading ; 
and with the same sense of confidence with which he 
quietly waited for the effects of his political and financial 
measures, in spite of the apathy or the opposition with 
which they were met at first, he left his written works 
to the judgment of posterity, never wasting his time 
in the repeated assertion of his opinions, or in useless 
controversy, though he was by no means insensible to 
his own literary reputation. The biography of such 
a man deserves a careful study; and we think that 
Sir Edward Colebrooke has fulfilled more than a 
purely filial duty in giving to the world a full ac- 
count of the private, public, and literary life of his 
great father. 

Colebrooke was the son of a wealthy I^^ndon 
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banker, Sir George Colebrooke, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and a man in his time of some political import- 
ance. Having proved himself a successful advocate 
of the old privileges of the East India Company, he 
was invited to join the Court of Directors, and be- 
came in 1769 chairman of the Company. His chair- 
manship was distinguished in history by the appoint- 
ment of Warren Hastings to the highest office in 
India, and there are in existence letters from that il- 
lustrious man to Sir George, written in the crisis of his 
Indian Administration, which show the intimate and 
confidential relations subsisting between them. But 
when, in later years. Sir George Colebrooke became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and Indian appoint- 
ments were successively obtained for his two sons, 
James Edward and Henry Thomas, it does not ap- 
pear that Warren Hastings took any active steps to 
advance them, beyond appointing the elder brother 
to an office of some importance on his secretariat. 
Henry, the younger brother, had been educated at 
home, and at the age of fifteen he had laid a solid 
foundation in Latin, Greek, French, and particularly 
in mathematics. As he never seems to have been 
urged on, he learned what he learned quietly and 
thoroughly, trying from the first to satisfy himself 
rather than others. Thus a love of knowledge for its 
own sake remained firmly engrained in his mind 
through life, and explains much of what would other- 
wise remain inexplicable in his literary career. 

At the age of eighteen he started for India, and 
anrived at Madras in 1783, having narrowly escaped 
capture by French cruisers. The times were anxious 
times for India, and full of interest to an observer of 
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political events. In his very first letter from India 
Colebrooke thus sketches the political situation : — 

‘ The state of atfairs in India seems to bear a far 
more favourable aspect than for a long time past. 
The peace with the Mahrattas and the death of 
Hyder Ally, the intended invasio'n of Tippoo’s country 
by the Mahrattas, sufficiently removed all alarm from 
the country powers ; but there aire likewise accounts 
arrived, and which seem to be credited, of the defeat 
of Tippoo by Colonel Matthews, who commands on 
the other coast.’ 

From Madras Colebrooke proceeded, in 1783, to 
Calcutta, where he met his elder brother, already 
established in the service. His own start In official 
life was delayed, and took place under circumstances 
by no means auspicious. The tone, both in political 
arid private life, was at that time at its lowest ebb 
in India. Drinking, gambling, and extravagance of 
all kinds were tolerated even in the best society, and 
Colebrooke could not entirely escape the evil effects 
of the moral atmosphere in which he had to live. It 
is all the more remarkable that his taste for work 
never deserted him, and ‘ that he would retire to his 
midnight Sanskrit studies unaffected by the excite- 
ment of the gambling-table.’ It was not till 1786 — 
a year after Warren Hastings had left India — that he 
received his first official appointment, as Assistant 
Collector of Revenue in Tirhut. His father seems 
to have advised him from the first to be assiduous 
in acquiring the vernacular languages, and we find 
him at an early period of his Indian career thiis 
writing on this subject:— 

‘ The one, and that the most necessary, Moors (now 
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called Hindustani), by not being written, bars all 
close application; the other, Persian, is too dry to 
entice, and is so seldom of any use, that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.’ 

He asked his father in turn to send him the Greek 
and Latin classics,' evidently intending to carry on 
his old favourite studies, rather than begin a new 
career as an Oriental scholar. For a time he seemed, 
indeed, deeply disappointed with his life in India, 
and his prospects were anything but encouraging. 
But although he seriously thought of throwing up 
his position and returning to England, he was busy 
nevertheless in elaborating a scheme for the better 
regulation of the Indian service. His chief idea was, 
that the three functions of the civil service — the com- 
mercial, the revenue, and the diplomatic — should be 
separated ; that each branch should be presided over 
by an independent board, and that those who had 
qualified themselves for one branch should not bo 
needlessly transferred to another. Curiously enough, 
he lived to prove by his own example the applica- 
bility of the old system, being himself transferred 
from the revenue department to a judgeship, then 
employed on an important diplomatic mission, and 
lastly raised to a seat in Council, and acquitting 
himself well in each of these different employments. 
After a time his discontent seems to have vanished. 
He quietly settled down to his work in collecting the 
revenue of Tirhut ; and his official duties soon be- 
came so absorbing, that he found little time for pro- 
jecting reforms of the Indian Civil Service. 

Soon also his Oriental studies gave him a new 
interest in the country and the people. The first 
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allusions to Oriental literature occur in a letter dated 
Patna, December lo, 1786. It is addressed to his 
father, who had desired some information concerning 
the religion of the Hindus. Colebrooke’s own in- 
terest in Sanskrit literature was from the first 
scientific rather than literary. His love of mathe- 
matics and astronomy made him anxious to find out 
what the Brahmans had achieved in these branches 
of knowledge. It is surprising to see how correct is 
the first communication which he sends to his father 
on the four modes of reckoning time adopted by 
Hindu astronomers, and which he seems chiefly to 
have drawn from Persian sources. The passage 
(pp. 23-36) is too long to be given here, but we 
recommend it to the careful attention of Sanskrit 
scholars, who will find it more accurate than what 
has but lately been written on the same subject. 
Colebrooke treated, again, of the difierent measures of 
time in his essay ‘ On Indian Weights and Measures,’ 
published in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 1798; and in 
stating the rule for finding the planets which preside 
over the day, called HorA, he was the first to point 
out the palpable coincidence between that expression 
and our name for the twenty-fourth part of the day. 
In one of the notes to his Dissertation on the Algebra 
of the Hindus he showed that this and other astro- 
logical terms were evidently borrowed by the Hindus 
from the Greeks, or other external sources ; and in a 
manuscript note published for the first time by Sir £. 
Colebrooke, we find him following up the same sub- 
ject, and calling attention to the fact that the word 
MorA occurs in the Sanskrit vocabulary — the Medini- 
Kotha — and bears therOi among other significations. 
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that of the rising of a sign of the zodiac, or half a 
sign. This, as he remarks, is in diurnal motion one 
hour, thus confirming the connexion between the 
Indian and European significations of the word. 

While he thus felt attracted towards the study of 
Oriental literature by his own scientific interests, it 
seems that Sanskrit literature and poetry by them- 
selves had no charms for him. On the contrary, he 
declares himself repelled by the false taste of Oriental 
writers ; and ho speaks very slightingly of ‘ the 
amateurs who do not seek the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, but would only wish to attract notice, 
without the labour of deserving it, which is readily 
accomplished by an ode from the Persian, an apologue 
from the Sanskrit, or a song from some unheard-of 
dialect of Hinduee, of which the amateur favours the 
public with a Ji'ee translation, without understanding 
the original, as you will immediately be convinced, 
if you peruse that repository of nonsense, the Asiatic 
Miscellany.’ He makes one exception, however, in 
favour of Wilkins. ‘ I have never yet seen any book,’ 
he writes, ‘ which can be depended on for information 
concerning the real opinions of the Hindus, except 
Wilkins's Bhagoat Oeeta. That gentleman was San- 
skrit-mad, and has more materials and more general 
knowledge rrapecting the Hindus than any other 
foreigner ever acquired since the days of Py thagoras.’ 
Arabic, too, did not then find much more favour in 
his eyes than Sanskrit. ‘Thus much,’ he writes, 
‘ 1 am induced to believe, that the Arabic language is 
of more difficult acquisition than Latin, or even than 
Greek ; and, although it may be concise and nervous, 
it will not reward ^e labour of the student^ since, in 
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the works of science, he can find nothing new, and, in 
those of literature, he could not avoid feeling his 
judgment offended by the false taste in which they 
are written, and his imagination being heated by the 
glow of their imagery. A few dry facts might, how- 
ever, reward the literary drudge ’ 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether Colebrooke 
would ever have overcome these prejudices, had it 
not been for his father’s exhortations. In 1789, Cole- 
brook was transferred from Tirhut to Pumeah ; and 
such was his interest in his new and more responsible 
office, that, according to his own expression, he felt 
for the report, which he had to write, all the solicitude 
of a young author. Engrossed in his work, the ten 
years’ settlement of some of the districts of his new 
collectorship, he writes to his father in July 1 790 : — 

‘ The religion, manners, natural history, traditions, 
and arts of this country may, certainly, furnish sub- 
jects on which my communications might, perhaps, be 
not uninteresting ; but to offer anything deserving of 
attention would require a season of leisure to collect 
and digest information. Engaged in a public and 
busy scene, my mind is wholly engrossed by the cares 
and duties of my station; in vain I seek, for re- 
laxation’s sake, to direct my thoughts to other 
subjects ; matters of business constantly recur. It 
is for this cause that I have occasionally apologised 
for a dearth of subjects, having no occurrences to 
relate, and the matters which occupy my attention 
being uninteresting as a subject of correspondence.’ 

When, after a time, the hope of distinguishing 
himself impelled Colebrooke to new exertions, and 
he determined to become an author, the subject which 
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he chose was not antiquarian or philosophical, but 
purely practical. 

‘Translations,’ he writes, in 1790, ‘are for those 
who rather need to fill their purses than gratify their 
ambition. For original compositions on Oriental 
history and sciences is required more reading in 
the literature of the East than I possess, or am likely 
to attain. My subject should be connected with those 
matters to which my attention is professionally led. 
One subject is, I believe, yet untouched — the agri- 
culture of Bengal. On this I have been curious of 
information ; and, having obtained some, I am now 
pursuing inquiries with some degree of regularity. 
I wish for your opinion, whether it would be worth 
while to reduce into form the information which may 
be obtained on a subject necessarily dry, and which 
(curious, perhaps), is, certainly, useless to English 
readers.’ 

Among the subjects of which he wishes to treat 
in this work we find some of antiquarian interest, 
e.g. what castes of Hindus are altogether forbid 
cultivating, and what castes have religious prejudices 
against the culture of particular articles. Others are 
purely technical; for instance, the question of the 
succession and mixture of crops. He states that the 
Hindus have some traditional maxims on the succes- 
sion of crops to which they rigidly adhere ; and with 
regard to mixture, he observes that two, three, or even 
four difierent articles are sown in the same field, and 
gathered successively, as they ripen ; that they are 
sometimes all sown on the same day, sometimes at 
different periods, etc. 

ffis letters now become more and more interesting. 
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and they generally contain Rome fragments which 
show us bow the sphere of his inquiries became more 
and more extended. We find (p. 39) observations on 
the Psylli of Egypt and the Snake-charmers of India, 
on the Sikhs (p. 45), on Human Sacrifices in India 
(p. 46). The spirit of inquiry which had been kindled 
by Sir W. Jones^ more particularly since the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, had 
evidently reached Colebrooke. It is difficult to fix 
the exact date when he began the study of Sanskrit. 
He seems to have taken it up and left it again in 
despair several times. In 1793 he was removed from 
Furneah to Nattore. From that place he sent to his 
father the first volumes of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
pubfi^hed by the members of the Asiatic Society. He 
drew his father’s attention to some articles in them, 
which would seem to prove that the ancient Hindus 
possessed a knowledge of Egypt and of the Jews, but 
he adds : — 

‘ No historical light can be expected from Sanskrit 
literature ; but it may, nevertheless, be curious, if not 
useful, to publish such of their legends as seem to 
resemble others known to European mythology.’ 

The fii-st glimmering of comparative mythology in 
1793 * 

Again he writes in 1793 ; — 

‘In my Sanskrit studies, I do not confine myself 
now to particular subjects, but skim the surface of 
all their sciences. I will subjoin, for your amuse- 
ment, some remarks on subjects treated in the “ Re- 
searches.” ’ 

What the results of that skimming were, and how 
£kr more philosophical his appreciation of Hindb 
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literature had then become, may be seen from the 
end of the same letter, written, from Bajahahi, De- 
cember 6, 1 793 : — 

* Upon the whole, whatever may be the true an- 
tiquity of this nation, whether their mythology be 
a corruption of the pure deism we find in their 
books, or their deism a refinement from gross idolatry ; 
whether their religious and moral precepts have been 
engrafted on the elegant philosophy of the Ny&ya 
and Mimftnstl, or this philosophy been refined on the 
plainer text of the Veda; the Hindu is the most 
ancient nation of which we have valuable remains, 
and has been surpassed by none in refinement and 
civilisation; though the utmost pitch of refinement 
to which it ever arrived preceded, in time, the dawn 
of civilisation in any other nation of which wS have 
even the name in history. The further our literary 
inquiries are extended here, the more vast and stu- 
pendous is the scene which opens to us ; at the same 
time that the true and false, the sublime and the 
puerile, wisdom and absurdity, are so intermixed, 
that, at. every step, we have to smile at folly, while 
we admire and acknowledge the philosophical truth, 
though couched in obscure allegory and puerile fable.’ 

In i794,Colebrooke presented to the Asiatic Society 
his first paper, * On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
Widow,’ and he told his fathbr at the same time, that 
he meant to piursue his Sanskrit inquiries diligently, 
and in a spirit which seems to have guided all his 
work through life : 

‘The only caution,’ he says, ‘which occurs to me 
is, hot to hazard in publication anything crude or 
imperfect^ which would ixyure my reputation as a 
voib n. a 
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man of letters; to avoid this, the precaution may 
be taken of sabmitting my manuscripts to private 
perusal.’ 

Colebrooke might indeed from that time have be- 
come altogether devoted to ' the study of Sanskrit, 
had not his political feelings been strongly roused by 
the new Charter of the East India Company, which, 
instead of sanctioning reforms long demanded by 
political economists, confirmed nearly all the old 
privileges of their trade. Colebrooke was a free- 
trader by conviction, and because he had at heart 
the interests both of India and of England. It is 
quite gratifying to find a man, generally so cold and 
prudent as Colebrooke, warm with indignation at 
the folly and injustice of the policy carried out by 
England with regard to her Indian subjects. He 
knew very well that it was personally dangerous for 
a covenanted servant to discuss and attack the privi- 
leges of the Company, but he felt that he ought to 
think and a(^, not merely as the servant of a com- 
mercial company, but as the servant of the British 
Government. He wished, even at that early time, 
that India should become an integral portion of the 
British Empire, and cease to be, as soon as possible, 
a mere appendage, yielding a large commercial 
revenue. He was encouraged in these views by 
Mr. Anthony Lambert, and the two Mends at last 
decided to embody their views in a work, which 
they privately printed, under the title of * Remarks 
on tile Present State of the Husbandry and Com- 
merce of Bengal.’ Colebrooke, as we know, had paid 
oontiderable attention to the subject of husbandby, 
and he now ocmtributed much of the matetial whidi 
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he had collected for a purely didactic work, to this 
controversial and political treatise. He is likewise 
responsible, and he never tried to shirk that re- 
sponsibility, for most of the advanced financial 
theories which it qontains* The volume was sent 
to England, and submitted to the Prime Minister 
of the day and several other persons of influence. 
It seems to have produced an impression in the 
quarters most concerned, but it was considered pru- 
dent to stop its further circulation on account of the 
dangerous free-trade principles, which it supported 
with powerful arguments. Colebrooke had left the 
discretion of publishing the work in England to his 
friends, and he cheerfully submitted to their decision. 
He himself, however, never ceased to advocate the 
most liberal financial opinions, and being considered 
by those in power in Leadenhall Street as a dangerous 
young man, it has sometimes been supposed that his 
advancement in India was slower than it would other- 
wise have been. 

A man of Colebrooke’s power, however, was too 
useful to the Indian Government to be passed over 
altogether, and though his career was neither rapid 
nor brilliant, it was nevertheless most successful. 
Just at the time when Sir W. Jones had suddenly 
died, Colebrooke was removed from the revenue to 
the judicial branch of the Indian service, and there 
was no man in India, except Colebrooke, who could 
carry on the work which Sir W. Jones had left un- 
finished, vix. * the Digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
Iawb/ At the instance of Warren Hastings, a clause 
had been inserted in the Act of 177a, providing that 
* Haulavies and Pundits should attend the Courts, to 

B 2 
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expound the law and assist in passing the decrees.’ 
In all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste, 
and religious usages and institutions, the ancient 
laws of the Hindus were to be followed, and for that 
purpose a body of laws from their own books had 
to be compiled. Under the direction of Warren 
Hastings, nine Br&hmans had been commissioned to 
draw up a code, which appeared in 1776, under the 
title of ‘ Code of Qentoo Laws It had been ori- 
ginally compiled in Sanskrit, then translated into 
Persian, and from that into English. As that code, 
however, was very imperfect, Sir W. Jones had urged 
on the Government the necessity of a more complete 
and authentic compilation. Texts were to be col- 
lected, after the model of Justinian’s Pandects, from 
law-books of approved authority, and to be digested 
according to a scientific analysis, with references to 
original authors. The task of arranging the text- 
books and compiling the new code fell chiefly to 
a learned Pandit, Jagann&tha, and the task of trans- 
lating it was now, after the death of Sir W. Jones, 
undertaken by Colebrooke. This task was no easy 
one, and could hardly be carried out without the 
help of really learned pandits. Fortunately Cole- 
brooke was removed at the time when he undertook 
this work to Mirzapur, close to Benares, the seat of 
Brahmanical learning, in the north of India, and the 
seat of a Hindu College. Here Colebrooke found not 
only rich collections of Sanskrit MSS., but likewise 
a number of law pandits, who could solve many of 

^ wwd Q«>too, ‘whleh wm MnuoMBly applied in ill* laat oeatiiiy 
to ilM Hindiis, la Mwardlsg to WOmw dorivod from the PortogooM 
wood ffoKto, g«tt^ at iMOthoa. Tbo word tatlt, too, oomw frmn ibo 
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the difficulties which he had to encounter in the trans- 
lation of Jaganndtha's Digest. After two years of 
incessant labour, we find Colebrooke on January 3, 
1797, announcing the completion of his task, which 
at once established his position as the best Sanskrit 
scholar of the day.’ Oriental studies were at that 
time in the ascendant in India. A dictionary was 
being compiled, and several grammars were in prepa- 
ration. Types also had been cut, and for the first 
time Sanskrit texts issued from the press in Devand,- 
gart letters. Native scholars, too, began to feel a 
pride in the revival of their ancient literature. The 
Brahmans, as Colebrooke writes, were by no means 
averse to instruct strangers ; they did not even 
conceal from him the most sacred texts of the Veda. 
Golebrooke’s ‘ Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus,’ which appeared in the fifth volume of 
the ' Asiatic Researches * in the same year as his 
translation of the ‘Digest,’ show very clearly that 
he had found excellent instructors, and had been 
initiated in the most sacred literature of the BiAh- 
mans. An important paper on the Hindu schools of 
law seems to date from the same period, and shows 
a familiarity, not only with the legal authorities of 
India, but with the whole structure of the traditional 
and sacred literature of the Br&hmans, which but few 
Sanskrit scholars could lay claim to even at the 
present day. In the fifth volume of the ‘Asiatic 
Researches* appeared also his essay ‘On Indian 
Weights and Measures,’ and his ‘Enumeration of 
Indian Classes.’ A short, but thoughtful memoran- 
dum on the Origin of Caste, written during that 
period, and print^ for the first time in his ‘Life,’ 
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will be read with interest by all who are acquainted 
with the different views of living scholars on this 
important subject. 

Colebrooke’s idea was that the institution of caste 
was not artificial or conventional, but that it began 
with the simple division of freemen and slaves, which 
we find among all ancient nations. This division, as 
he supposes, existed among the Hindus before they 
settled in India. It became positive law after their 
emigration from the northern mountains into India, 
and was there adapted to the new state of the Hindus, 
settled among the aborigines. The class of slaves or 
<Sfidras consisted of those who came into India in 
that degraded state, and those of the aborigines who 
submitted and were spared. Menial offices and me- 
chanical labour were deemed unworthy of freemen 
in other countries besides India, and it cannot there- 
fore appear strange that the class of the /Sfidras 
comprehended in India both servants and mechanics, 
both Hindus and emancipated aborigines. The class 
of freemen included originally the priest, the soldier, 
the merchant, and the husbandman. It was divided 
into three orders, the Br&hmanas, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaiayas, the last comprehending merchants and hus- 
bandmen indiscriminately, being the yeomen of the 
country and the citizens of the town. According to 
Colebrooke’s opinion, the Kshatriyas consisted ori- 
ginally of kings and their descendants. It was the 
order of princes, rather than of mere soldiers. The 
Brfthmanas comprehended no more than the de- 
scendants of a few religious men who, by superior 
knowledge and the austerity of their lives, had gained 
an ascradency over the people. Neither of these 
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orders was originally very numerous, and their pro* 
TninftntH-t gavo no offenco to the far more powerful 
body of the citizens and yeomen. 

When legislators began to give their sanction to 
this social system, their chief object seems to have 
been to guard against too great a confusion of the 
four orders — the two orders of nobility, the sacerdotal 
and the princely, and the two orders of the people, 
the citizens and the slaves, by either prohibiting 
intermarriage, or by degrading the offspring of 
alliances between members of different orders. If 
men of superior married women of inferior, but 
next adjoining, rank, the offspring of their marriage 
sank to the rank of their mothers, or obtained a posi- 
tion intermediate between the two. The children of 
such marriages were distinguished by separate titles. 
Thus, the son of a Br&hmaNa by a Eshatriya woman 
was called Mhrdhftbhishikta, which implies royalty. 
They formed a distinct tribe of princes or military 
nobility, and were by some reckoned superior to the 
Eshatriya. The son of a Bi'&bmaiia by a Vai^ya 
woman was a Vaidya or AmbashMa; the offspring 
of a Eshatriya by a Vaidya was a Mahishya, forming 
two tribes of respectable citizens. But if a greater 
disproportion of rank existed between the parents — 
if, for instance, a Br&hmana married a <S<idra, the 
o&pring of their marriage, the Nishdda, suffered 
greater social penalties ; he became impure, notwith- 
standing the nobility of his father. Marriages, again, 
between women of superior with men of inferior rank 
were considered more objectionable than marriages of 
men of superior with women of inferior rank, a senti- 
ment which continues to the present day. 
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What is peculiar to the social system, as sanctioned 
by Hindu legislators, and gives it its artificial character, 
is their attempt to provide by minute regulations for 
the rank to be assignedL io new tribes, and to point 
out professions suitable to that rank. The tribes had 
each an internal government, and professions naturally 
formed themselves into companies. From this source, 
while the corporations imitated the regulations of 
tribes, a multitude of new and arbitrary tribes sprang 
up, the origin of which, as assigned by Manu and 
other legislators, was probably, as Colebrooke admits, 
more or less fanciful. 

In bis * Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce of Bengal,’ the subject of caste in its bear- 
ing on the social improvement of the Indian nation 
was likewise treated by Colebrooke. In reply to the 
erroneous views then prevalent as to the supposed 
barriers which caste placed against the free develop- 
ment of the Hindus, he writes : — 

‘ An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if the 
great population of these provinces could not avail to 
effect improvements, notwithstanding opportunities 
afforded by an increased demand for particular manu- 
factures or for raw produce : because, “ professions are 
hereditary among the Hindus ; the offspring of men 
of one calling do not intrude into any other; profes- 
sions are ooxifined to hereditary descent; and the 
prince of any particular manufacture cannot be 
extended according to the increase of the demand, but 
must depend upon the population of the caste, or tribe, 
which works on that manufacture : or, in other words, 
if the demand for any article should exceed the ability 
of the number of workmen who produce it, the de- 
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ficiency cannot be supplied by calling in assistance 
from other tribes/* 

‘In opposition to this Unfounded opinion, it is 
necessary that we not only show, as has been already 
done, that the population is actually sufficient for 
great improvement,* but we must also prove, that 
professions are not separated by an impassable line, 
and that the population affords a sufficient number 
whose religious prejudices permit, and whose inclina- 
tion leads them to engage in, those occupations 
through which the desired improvement may be 
effected. 

‘The Muselmans, to whom the argument above 
quoted cannot in any manner be applied, bear no 
inconsiderable proportion to the whole population. 
Other descriptions of people, not governed by Hindu 
institutions, are found among the inhabitants of these 
provinces : in regard to these, also, the objection is 
irrelevant. The Hindus themselves, to whom the 
doctrine which we combat is meant to be applied, 
cannot exceed nine-tenths of the population; pro- 
bably, they do not bear so great a proportion to the 
other tribes. They are, as is well known, divided 
into four grand classes; but the first three of them 
are much less numerous than the The aggre- 

gate of Br&hmana, Kshatriya, and YaL?ya may amount, 
at the most, to a fifth of the population; and even 
these are not absolutely restricted to their own ap- 
pointed occupations, ^mmerce and agriculture are 
universally permitted ; and, under the designation of 
servants of the other three tribes, the £1!kdras seem to 
be allowed to prosecute any manufacture. 

* In this tribe are induded not only the true jSfidras, 
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but also the several castes whose origin is ascribed 
to the promiscuous intercourse of the four classes. 
To these, also, their several occupations were as- 
signed ; but neither are they restricted, by rigorous 
ii^uncUons, to their own appointed occupations. For 
any person unable to procure a subsistence by the 
exercise of his own profession may earn a livelihood 
in the calling of a subordinate caste, within certain 
limits in the scale of relative precedence assigned 
to each; and no forfeiture is now incurred by his 
intruding into a superior profession. It was, indeed, 
the duty of the Hindu magistrate to restrain the 
encroachments of inferior tribes on the occupations of 
superior castes; but, under a foreign government,, 
this restraint has no existence. 

‘In practice, little attention is paid to the limitations 
to which we have here alluded : daily observation 
shows even Brfthmanas exercising the menial profes- 
sion of a Shdra. We are aware that every caste 
forms itself into clubs, or lodges, consisting of the 
several individuals of that caste residing within a 
small distance ; and that these clubs, or lodges, 
govern themselves by particular rules and customs, 
or by laws. But, though some restrictions and limi- 
tations, not founded on religious prejudices, are found 
among their by-laws, it may be received, as a general 
maxim, that the occupation appointed for each tribe is 
imtitled merely to a preference. Every profession, 
with few exceptions, is open to every description of 
persons; and the discouragement arising from reli- 
gious prejudices is not greater than what exists in 
Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
ooxporation laws. In Bengal, the numbers of people 
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actually willing to apply to any particular occupation 
are sufficient for the unlimited extension of any 
manufacture. 

‘If these facts and observations be not considered 
as a conclusive refutation of the unfounded assertion 
made on this subject, we must appeal to the ex- 
perience of every gentleman who may have resided 
in the provinces of Bengal, whether a change of 
occupation and profession does not frequently and 
indefinitely occur? whether Brd.hmanas are not 
employed in the most servile offices? and whether 
the Shdra is not seen elevated to situations of 
respectability and importance? In short, whether 
the assertion above quoted be not altogether destitute 
of foundation?’ 

It is much to be regretted that studies so auspici- 
ously begun were suddenly interrupted by a diplo- 
matic mission, which called Colebrooke away from 
Mirzapur, and retained him from 1798-1801 at 
Nagpur, the capital of Berar. Colebrooke himself 
had by this time discovered that, however distin- 
guished his public career might be, his lasting fame 
must depend on his Sanskrit studies. We find him 
even at Nagpur continuing bis literary work, par- 
ticularly the compilation and translation of a Supe> 
plementary Digest. He also prepared, as far as (Ms 
was possible in the midst of diplomatic avocations, 
some of his moat important contributions to the 
‘Asiatic Besearches,' one on Sanskrit Prosody, which 
did not appear till 1808, and was styled an 

‘Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry;’ one on the 
Vedas, another on Indian Pheogonies (not published), 
and a critical treatise on Indian lants. At last, 
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in May i8oi, he left Nagpur to return to his post 
at Mirzapur. Shortly afterwards he was summoned 
to Calcutta, and appointed a member of the newly 
constituted Court of Appeal. He at the same time 
accepted the honorary post of Professor of Sanskrit 
at the college recently established at Fort William, 
without, however, taking an active part in the 
teaching of pupils. He seems to have been a 
director of studies rather than an actual professor, 
but he rendered valuable service as examiner in 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani, and Persian. In 1801 
appeared his essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, which shows how well he had qualified 
himself to act as professor of Sanskrit, and how well, 
in addition to the legal and sacred literature of the 
Er&hmans, he had mastered the belles lettres of India 
also, which at first, as we saw, had rather repelled 
him by their extravagance and want'of taste. 

And here we have to take note of a fact which has 
never been mentioned in the history of the science of 
language, viz. that Colebrooke at that early time 
devoted considerable attention to the study of Com- 
parative Philology. To judge from his papers, which 
have never been published, but which are still in the 
possession of Sir K Colebrooke, the range of his com- 
piAsons was very wide, and embraced not only 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin with their derivatives, 
hot also the Germanic and Slavonic languages. 

^ The principal work, however, of this period of his 
ipa was hiff Sanskrit Grammar. Though it was never 
IfliiiiAed, it will always keep its place, like a classical 
li»rso, more admired in its unfinished state than other 
ilrarlu which stand by its side, finished, yet less 
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perfect. Sir E. Colebrooke has endeavoured to convey 
to the general reader some idea of the difficulties 
iriuch had to be overcome by those who, for the 
first time, approached the study of the native gram- 
marians, particularly of Pltnini. But this grammatical 
literature, the 3,996 grammatical or rules, which 

determine every possible form of the Sanskrit language 
in a manner unthought of by the grammarians of any 
other country, the glosses and commentaries, one piled 
upon the other, which are indispensable for a suc- 
cessful unravelling of Fflnini’s artful web, which start 
every objection, reasonable or unreasonable, that can 
be imagined, either against PS.iiini himself or against 
his interpreters, which establish general principles, 
register every exception, and defend all forms ap- 
parently anomalous of the ancient Vedic language, — 
all this together is so completely aui generis, that 
those only who have themselves followed Colobrooke’s 
footsteps can appreciate the boldness of the first 
adventurer, and the perseverance of the first explorer 
of that grammatical labyrinth. Colebrooke’s own 
Grammar of the Sanskrit language, founded on the 
works of native grammarians, has sometimes been 
accused of obscurity, nor can it be denied that for 
those who wish to acquire the elements of the lan- 
guage it is almost useless. But those who kifow 
the materials which Colebrooke worked up in his 
Grammar, will readily give him credit for what he 
has done in bringing the indigeata moles which he 
found before him into something like ' order. He 
Boade the first step, and a vmry condiderable step it* 
was, in translating the strange phraseology of San> 
skrit grammarians into something at least intel- 
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ligible to European scholars. How it could have 
been imagined that their extraordinary grammatical 
phraseology was borrowed by the Hindus from the 
Greeks, or that its formation was influenced by the 
grammatical schools established among the Greeks 
in Baotria, is difficult to understand, if one possesses 
but the slightest acquaintance with the character of 
either system, or with their respective historical 
developments. It would be far more accurate to 
say that the Indian and Greek systems of grammar 
represent two opposite poles, exhibiting the two 
starting-points from which alone the grammar of a 
language can be attacked — viz. the theoretical and 
the empirical. Greek grammar begins with philo- 
sophy, and forces language into the categories estab- 
lished by logic. Indian grammar begins with a mere 
collection of facts, systematises them mechanically, 
and thus leads in the end to a system which, though 
marvellous for its completeness and perfection, is 
nevertheless, from a higher point of view, a mere 
triumph of scholastic pedantry. 

Colebrooke’s grammar, even in its unfinished state, 
will always be the best introduction to a study of 
the native grammarians — a study indispensable to 
ev^ry sound Sanskrit scholar. In accuracy of state- 
ment it BtUl holds the first place amox^ European 
grammars, and it is only to be regretted that the 
references to Fftnini and other grammalical authorities, 
^hich existed in Colebrooke’a manuscript, should have 
been left out when it came to be printed. The modem 
s^OOl of Sanskrit stndents has entirely reverted to 
Colebrooke’s views on the importance of a study 
the native grammarians. It is no longer consideied 
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sufficient to know the correct forms of Sanskrit de- 
clension or conjugation : if challenged, we must be 
prepared to substantiate their correctness by giving 
chapter and verse from P&<iini, the fountain-head of 
hidian grammar. If Sir £. Colebrooke says that 
‘Eopp also drew deeply from the fountain-head of 
Indian grammar in his subsequent labours,’ he has 
been misinformed. Bopp may have changed his 
opinion that ‘the student might arrive at a critical 
knowledge of Sanskrit by an attentive study of Foster 
and Wilkins, "without referring to native authorities*,’ 
but he himself never went beyond, nor is there any 
evidence in his published works that he himself tried 
to work his way through the intricacies of Fd.»ini. 

In addition to his grammatical studies, Colebrooke 
was engaged in several other subjects. He worked 
at the ‘Supplement to the Digest of Laws,’ which 
assumed very large proportions ; he devoted some of 
his time to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, in 
the hope of finding some fixed points in the history 
of India ; he undertook to supply the Oriental syno- 
nymes for Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora In^ca ’ — a most laborious 
task, requiring a knowledge of botany as well as an 
intimate acquaintance "with Oriental languages. In 
1804 and 1805, while preparing his classical essay on 
the Yedas for the press, we find him approaching 
the study of the religion of Buddha. In all thrae 
varied researches, it is most interesting to observe 
the di^rence between him and all the othw contri- 
butors to the * Asiatic Researches’ at that time. They 
vere all carried away by theories or enthusiasm ; 
they "Were all betrayed into asserrions or conjectures 
which often proved unfounded. Colebrooke alone, the 
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most hard-working and most comprehensive student, 
never allows one word to escape his peit, for which 
he has not his authority; and when he speaks of 
the treatises of Wilford, he readily admits that 
they contaiu curious matter, but, as he expresses 
himself, ‘very little conviction.’' When speaking of 
his own work, as, for instance, what he had written 
on the Vedas, he says : ‘1 imagine my treatise on the 
Vedas will be thought curious ; but, like the rest of 
my publications, little interesting to the general 
reader.’ u., ■ # 

In 1805, Colebrooke ^became President of the Court 
of Appeal — a high- and, as it would ^em, lucrative 
post, which made him unwilling to aspire to any 
other appointment. HiS leisure, though more limited 
than before, was devoted, as formerly, to his favourite 
studies; and in 1807 he accepted the presidency of 
the Asiatic Society — a post never before or after filled 
so worthily. He not only contributed himself several 
articles to the * Asiatic Besearches,’ published by the 
Society, via ‘On the Sect of Jina,’ ‘On the Indian 
imd Arabic Divisions of the Zodiack,’ and ‘ On the 
Frankincense of the Ancients;’ but he encouraged 
also many useful literary undertakings, and threw 
out, among other things, an idea which has but lately 
been cairied out, viz. a CaUUogue raiaonni of all that 
is extant in Asiatic literature. His ovni studies bo- 
came more and more concentrated on the most ancient 
Uteraturd of India, the Vedas, and the question of 
their real antiquify led him again to a more exhaustive 
•zamination <Sl the astronomical literature of the 
Brahmans. In all these researches, which were 
jj^se^jss^uril^^ of a somewhat eto^jeetural ohanuster. 
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Colebrooke was guided by his usual caution. In- 
stead of attempting, for instance, a free and more 
or less divinatory translation of the hymns of the 
Rig. Veda, he began with the tedious but inevitable 
work of exploring the native commentaries. No one 
who has not seen Kis MSS., now preserved at the 
India Office, and the marginal notes with which the 
folios of SAyai?a’s commentary are covered, can form 
any idea of the conscientiousness with which he 
collected the materials for his essay. He was by no 
means a blind follow^Q^ of S&yaiaa, or a believer in 
the infallibility of traditional interpretation. The 
question on which so much useless ingenuity has 
since been expended, whether in translating the Veda 
we should be guided by native authorities or by the 
rules of critical scholarship, must have seemed to him, 
as to every sensible person, answered as soon as it 
was asked. He answered it by setting to work 
patiently, in order to find out, first, all that could 
be learnt from native scholars, and afterwards to 
form his own opinion. His experience as a practical 
man, his judicial frame of mind, his freedom from 
literary vanity, kept him, here as elsewhere, from 
falling into the pits of learned pedantry. It will 
seem almost incredible to later generations that 
German and English scholars should have wasted 
80 much of their time in trying to prove, either that 
we should take no notice whatever of the traditional 
interpretation of the Veda, or that, in foUbwing it, 
we iffiould entirely surrender our right of private 
jadgnmnt. Tet that is the controversy which has 
occupied of late years some of our best Sanskrit 
idkohu^ which has filled our journals with articles 
von. n. 8 ^ 
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as full of learmug as of aorimony, and has actually 
divided the students of the history of ancient religion 
into two hostile camps. Colebrooke knew that he 
had more useful work before him than to discuss the 
infallibility of fallible interpreters — a question handled 
with greater ingenuity by the*Maimd.n8aka philoso- 
phers than by any living casuists. He wished to 
leave substantial work behind him; and though he 
claimed no freedom from error for himself, yet he felt 
conscious of having done all his work carefully and 
honestly, and was willing to leave it, such as it was, to 
the judgment of his contemporaries and of posterity. 

Once only during the whole of his life did he 
allow himself to be drawn into a literary contro- 
versy; and here, too, he must have felt what most 
men feel in the end, that it would have been better 
if he had not engaged in it. The subject of the con- 
troversy was the antiquity and originality of Hindu 
astronomy. Much had been written for and against 
it by various writers, but by most of them without 
a full commiand of the necessary evidence. Cole- 
brooke himself maintained a doubtful attitude. He 
began, as usual, with a careful study of the sources 
at that time available, with translations of Sanskrit 
treatises, with astronomical calculations and verifica- 
tions; but, being unable to satisfy himself, he ab- 
stained' from giving a definite opinion. Bentley, who 
had published a paper in which the uitiquity and 
originality of Hihdu astronomy were totally denied, 
was pro^bly aware that Colebroke was not con- 
vinced by his arguments. Whmi, therefore, an ad- 
verts criticism of his views a{^)eared in the first 
number of the Edinburgh Review, Bentley jumped 
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at the ooncloaion that it waa written or inspired by 
Colebrooke. Hence arose his animosity, which lasted 
for many years, and vented itself from time to time 
in virulent abuse of Colebrooke, whom Bentley accused 
not only of unintentional error, but of wilful misrepre- 
sentation and unfair suppression of the truth. Cole- 
brooke ought to have known that in the irepublic of 
letters scholars are sometimes brought into strange 
company. Being what he was, he need not — nay, he 
ought not — to have noticed such literary rowdyism. 
But as the point at issue was of deep interest to him, 
and as he himself had a much higher opinion of 
Bentley’s real merits than his reviewer, he at last 
vouchsafed an answer in the * Asiatic Journal ’ of 
March, 1826. With regard to Bentley’s personalities, 
he says: *I never spoke nor wrote of Mr. Bentley 
with disrespect, and I gave no provocation for the 
tone of his attack on me.’ As to f^e question itself, 
he sums up his position with simplicity and dignity. 

‘ I have been no favourer,’ he writes, ‘ no advocate of 
Indian astronomy. I have endeavoured to lay before 
the public, in an intelligible form, the fruits of my 
researches concerning it. I have repeatedly notic^ 
its imperfections, and have been ready to admit that 
it has bema no scanty borrower as to theory.’ 

Colebrooke’s stay in India was a long one. He 
arrived thm« in 1782, when only seventeen years of 
age, and he left it in 1815, at the ago of fifty. During 
all this time we see him uninterruptedly engaged in 
his offimal work, and devoting all his leisure to literary 
labour. The results which we have noticed so far, 
were already astonishing, and quite suffident to form 
a solid baab of his literary £une. But we have by 
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no means exhausted the roll of his works. We saw 
that a ‘ Supplement to the Digest of Laws ’ occupied 
him for several years. In it he proposed to recast the 
whole title of inheritance, so imperfectly treated in 
the ‘ Digest ’ which he translate, and supplement it 
with a series of compilations on the several heads of 
Criminal Law, Pleading, and Evidence, as treated by 
Indian jurists. In a letter to Sir T. Strange he speaks 
of the Sanskrit text as complete, and of the translation 
as considerably advanced; but it was not till i8io 
that he published, as a first instalment, his translation 
of two important treatises on inheritance, representing 
the views of different schools on this subject. Much 
of the material which he collected with a view of im- 
proving the administration of law in India, and bring- 
ing it into harmony with the legal traditions of the 
country, remained unpublished, partly because his 
labours were anticipated by timely reforms, partly 
because his official duties became too onerous to allow 
him to finish his work in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. 

But although the bent of Colebrooke’s mind was 
origmally scientific, and the philological researches 
which have conferred the greatest lustre on his name 
grew insensibly beneath his pen, the services he 
rendered to Indian jurisprudence would deserve the 
highest praise and gratitude, if he had no other title 
to fame. Among his earlier studies he had applied 
himself to the Roman law with a zeal uncommon 
among Englishmen of his standing, and he has left 
behind him a treatise on the Roman Law of Contracts. 
Wheiyhe directed the same powers of investigation 
to the sources of^ Indian law he foimd everything in 
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confusion. The texts and glosses were various and 
confused. The local customs which abound in India 
had not been discriminated. Printing was of course 
unknown; and as no supreme judicial intelligence and 
authority existed to give unity to the whole system, 
nothing could be more perplexing than the state of 
the law. From this chaos Colebrooke brought forth 
order and light. The publication of the ‘ Day a-bh&ga,’ 
as the cardinal exposition of the law of inheritance, 
which is the basis of Hindu society, laid the foundation 
of no less an undertaking than the revival of Hindu 
jurisprudence, which had been overlaid by the Moham- 
medan conquest. On this foundation a superstructure 
has now been raised by the combined efforts of Indian 
and English lawyers : but the authority which is to 
this day most frequently invoked as one of conclusive 
weight and learning is that of Colebrooke. By the 
collection and revision of the andient texts which 
would probably have been lost without his inter- 
vention, he be<»me in some degree the legislator of 
India. 

In 1807 he was promoted to a seat in Council 
— the higWt honour to which a civilian, at the end 
of his career, could aspire. The five years’ tenure of 
his office coincided very nearly with Lord Minto’s 
Qovemor-Qenerabhip of India. During these five 
years the scholar be^me more and more merged in 
the statesman. His marriage also took f^aoe at tihe 
same time, which was destined to be happy, but short. 
Two months after his wife’s death he sailed for Eng* 
land, determined to devote the rest of his life to the 
studies which bad become dear to him, and which, as 
he now fslt himself were to secure id him the honour- 
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able place of the father and founder of true Sanskrit 
scholarship in Europe. Though his earliest tastes 
still attracted him strongly towards physical science, 
and though, after his return to England, he devotcfl 
more time than in India to astronomical, botanical, 
chemical, and geolc^cal researches, yet, as an author, 
he remained true to his vocation as a Sanskrit scholar, 
and he added some of the most important works to 
the long list of his Oriental publications. How high 
an estimate he enjoyed among the students of physical 
science is best shown by his election as President 
of the Astronomical Society, after the death of Sir 
William Herschel in 1822. Some of his published 
contributions to the scientific journals, chiefiy on geo- 
logical subjects, are said to be highly speculative, which 
is certainly not the character of his Oriental works. 
Nay, judging from the tenour of the works which he 
devoted to scholarship, we should think that every- 
thing he wrote on other subjects would deserve the 
most careful and unprejudiced attention, before it 
was allowed to be forgotten ; and we should be 
glad to see a complete edition of all his writings, 
which have a character at once so varied and so 
profound. 

We have still to mention some of his more im- 
portant Oriental publications, which he either began or 
finished after his return to England. The first is his 
'Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bh&skara, preceded by 
a Dissertation on the State of the Sciences as known 
to the Hindus,’ Londtm, l8i7> It is still the standasrd 
work on the subject, and likely to remain so, as an 
intimate knowledge of mathematics is but seldom 
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combined with so complete a mastery of Sanskrit as 
Colebrooke possessed. He had been preceded by the 
labours of Burrow and E. Strachey ; but it is entirely 
due to him that mathematicians are now enabled to 
form a clear idea of the progress which the Indians 
had made in this brwch of knowledge, especially as 
regards indeterminate analysis. It became henceforth 
bi-mly established that the ‘ Arabian Algebra had real 
points of resemblance to that of the Indians, and not 
to that of the Greeks ; that the Diophantine analysis 
was only slightly' cultivated by the Arabs ; and that, 
finally, the Indian was more scientific and profound 
than either.’ Some of the links in his argument, 
which Colebrooke himself designated as weak, have 
since been subjected to renewed criticism ; but it is 
interesting to observe how here, too, hardly anything 
really new has been added by subsequent scholars. 
The questions of the antiquity of Hindu mathematics, 
of its indigenous or foreign origin, as well as the 
dates to be assigned to the principal Sanskrit writers, 
such as Bh 4 skara, Brahmagupta, Aryabhaf/a, etc., are 
very much in the same state as he left them. And 
although some living scholars have tried to follow in 
his footsteps, as far as learning is concerned, they have 
never approaidied him in those qualities which are 
more essential to the discovery of truth than mere 
I'cading, viz. caution, fairness, and modesty. 

Two events remain still to be noticed before we 
dose tile narrative of the quiet and useful years which 
Colebrooke spent in England. In 1818 he presented 
his mctremely valuable collection of Sanskrit MSS. to 
tile East India Company, and thus founded a treasury 
from whidi every student of Sanskrit has since drawn 
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his blsi supplies. It may be truly said, that without 
the free access to this collection— granted to every 
scholar, English or foreign — few of the really im- 
portant publications of Sanskrit texts, which have 
appeared during the last fifty years, would have been 
possible ; so that in this sense also, Colebrooke deserves 
the title of the founder of Sanskrit scholarship in 
Europe. 

The last service which he rendered to Oriental 
literature was the foundation of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He had spent a year at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to superintend some landed property 
which he had acquired there ; and after his return to 
London in 1822, he succeeded in creating a society 
which should do in England the work which the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1 784 at Calcutta 
by Sir W. Jones, had done in India. Though he 
declined to become the first president, he became the 
director of the new society. His object was not only 
to stimulate Oriental scholars living in England to 
greater exertions, but likewise to excite in the Eng- 
lish public a more general interest in Oriental studies. 
There was at that time far more interest shown in 
France and Germany for the literature of the East 
than in England, though England alone possessed an 
Eastern Empire. Thus we find Colebrooke writing in 
one of his letters to Professor Wilson: — 

* Sohlegel, in what he sud of some of us (English 
Orientalists) and of o\|r labours, did not purpose to be 
uncandid, nor to undervalue what has been done. In 
your summary of what he said you set it to the right 
account. I am not personally acquunted with him, 
though in correspondence. 1 do think, with him, that 
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as much has not been done by the English as might 
have been expected from us. Excepting you and 
me, and two or three more, who is there that has 
done anything 1 In England nobody cares about 
Oriental literature, or is likely to give the least 
attention to it.’ 

And again : — 

‘ I rejoice to learn that your great work on the In- 
dian drama may be soon expected by us. I anticipate 
much gratification from a perusal. Careless and in- 
difierent as our countrymen are, I think, nevertheless, 
you and I may derive some complacent feelings from 
the reflection that, following the footsteps of Sir W. 
Jones, we have, with so little aid of collaborators, and 
so little encouragement, opened nearly every avenue, 
and left it to foreigners, who are taking up the clue 
we have furnished, to complete the outline of what we 
have sketched. It is some gratification to national 
pride that the opportunity which the English have 
enjoyed has not been wholly unemployed.’ 

Colebrooke’s last contributions to Oriental learning, 
which appeared in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the newly- 
founded Royal Asiatic Society, consist chiefiy in his 
masterly treatises on Hindu philosophy. In 1 823 he 
read his paper on the S&nkhya system; in 1824 his 
paper on the Ny&ya and Vaiseshika systems; in 1826 
his papers on the Mim&ns&; and, in 1827, his two 
papers on Indian Sectaries and on the Vedanta. 
These papers, too, still retain their value, unimpaired 
by later researches. They are dry, and t6 those not 
acquainted with the subject they may fail to give 
a living picture of the philosophical stru gg les of the 
Indian mind. But the statements which they contain 
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can, with very few exceptions, still be quoted as 
authoritative, while those who have worked their 
way through the same materials which he used for 
the compilation of his essays, feel most struck by the 
conciseness with which he was able to give the results 
of his extensive reading in this, the most abstruse 
domain of Sanskrit literature. The publication of 
these papers on the schools of Indian metaphysics, 
which anticipated with entire fidelity the materialism 
and idealism of Greece and of modem thought, en- 
abled Victor Cousin to introduce a brilliant survey of 
the philosophy of India into his Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy, first delivered, we think, in 1 828. 
Cousin knew and thought of Colebrooke exclusively 
as a metaphysician. He probably cared nothing for 
his other labours. But as a metaphysician he placed 
him in the first rank, and never spoke of him without 
an expression of veneration, very unusual from the 
eloquent but somewhat imperious lips of the French 
philosopher. 

The last years of Colebrooke’s life were full of 
suffering, both bodily and mental. He died, after a 
lingering illness, on March 10, 1837. 

To many even among those who follow the progress 
of Oriental scholarship with interest and attention, the 
estimate which we have given of Colebrooke’s merits 
may seem too high ; but we doubt whether from the 
inner circle of Sa^wkiit scholars, any dissentient voice 
will be raised against our awarding to him the first 
place among Simskritists, both dead and living. The 
number of Sanskrit scholan has by this time become 
considerable, and thm« is hardly a country in Europe 
winch may not be proud of some distinguished names. 
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[n India, too, a new and most useful school of Sanskrit 
students is rising, who are doing excellent work in 
bringing to light the forgotten treasures of their 
country’s literature. But here we must, first of all, 
distinguish between two classes of scholars. There 
are those who have learnt enough of Sanskrit to be 
able to read texts that have been published and trans- 
lated, who can discuss their merits and defects, correct 
some mistakes, and even produce new and more cor- 
rect editions. There are others who venture on new 
ground, who devote themselves to the study of MSS., 
and who by editions of new texts, by translations of 
works hitherto untranslated, or by essays on branches 
of literature not yet explored, really add to the store 
of our knowledge. If we speak of Colebrooke as 
facile princeps among Sanskrit scholars, .we are 
thinking of real scholars only, and we thus reduce the 
number of those who could compete with him to a 
much smaller compass. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between those who 
came before Colebrooke and those who came after 
him, and who built on his foundations. That among 
tlie latter class there are some scholars who have 
carried on the work begun by Colebrooke beyond the 
point where he left it, is no more than natural. It 
would be disgraceful if it were otherwise, if we had 
not penetrated further into the intricacies of Piuini, if 
we had not a more complete knowledge of the Indian 
systems of philosophy, if we had not discovered in 
the literature of the Yedio period treasures of which 
Colebrooke had no idea, if we had not improved the 
standards of criridsm which are to guide us in the 
critical restoration of Sanskrit texts. But in all these 
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branches of Sanskrit sdiolarship those who have done 
the best work are exactly those who speak most 
highly of Golebrooke’s labours. They are proud to 
call themselves his disciples. They would decline to 
be coRsidered his rivals. 

There remains, therefore, in reality, only one who 
could be considered a rival of Colebrooke, and whose 
name is certainly more widely known than his, viz. 
Sir William Jones. It is by no means necessary to 
be unjust to him in order to be just to Colebrooke. 
First of all, he came before Colebrooke, and had to 
scale some of the most forbidding outworks of San- 
skrit scholarship. Secondly, Sir William Jones died 
young, Colebrooke lived to a good old age. Were 
we speaking only of the two men, and their personal 
qualities, we should readily admit that in some respects 
Sir W. Jones stood higher than Colebrooke. He was 
evidently a man possessed of great originality, of 
a highly cultivate taste, and of an exceptional 
power of assimilating the exotic beauty of Intern 
poetry. We may go even further, and frankly admit 
that, possibly, without the impulse given to Oriental 
scholarship through Sir William Jones’s influence 
and example, we should never have counted Cole- 
brooke's name among the professors of Sanskrit. 
But we are here speaking not of the men, but of 
the works which they left behind; and here the dif- 
ference between the two is enormous. The fact is, 
that Colebrooke was gifted with the critical conscience 
of a scholar. Sir W. Jones was not. Sir W. Jones could 
not wiitii for higher testimony in his favour than that 
of Colebrooke himself. Immediately after his death, 
Oslel»o<dm wrote to hm^^ Jnne^ 1794 :— 
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'Since I wrote to you tlte world has sustained an 
irreparable loss in ^e death of Sir W. Jones. As 
a judge, as a constitutional lawyer, and for his amiable 
qualities in private life, he inust have been lost with 
heartfelt regret. But his loss as a literary character 
will be felt in a wider circle. It was his intention 
shortly to have returned to Europe, where the most 
valuable works might have been expected from his 
pen. His premature death leaves the results of his 
researches unarranged, and must lose to the world 
much that was only committed to memory, and much 
of which the notes must be unintelligible to those 
into whose hands his papers fall. It must be long 
before he is replaced in the same career of literature, 
if he ever is so. None of those who are now engaged 
in Oriental researches are so fully informed in the 
classical languages of the East; and I fear that, in 
the progress of their inquiries, none will be found 
to have 8u<di comprehensive views.’ 

And again : — 

‘Tou ask how we are to supply his place? Indeed, 
but ilL Our president and future presidents may 
preside with ^Ugnity and propriety: but who can 
supply his place in diligent and ingenious researches ? 
Not even the combined efforts of the whole Society; 
and the field is large, and few the cultivators.’ 

Still later in li^ when a reaction had set in, and 
the indiscriminate admiration of Sir W. Jones had 
given way to an equally indiscriminate depredation 
of his merits, Colebrooke, who was then the most 
competent judge, w^tes to his &ther: — 

'As for tlm other point you mmition, the use of 
a tnuoslation by WiUdns, without a<^nowledgm6ntk 
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I can bear testimony that Sir W. Jones’s own labours 
in Manu sufficed without the aid of a translation. 
He had carried an interlineary Latin version through 
all the difficult chapters; he had read the original 
three times through, and he had carefully studied 
the commentaries. This I know, because it appears 
clearly so from the copies of Manu and his commen- 
tators which Sir William used, and which I have 
seen. I must think that he paid a sufficient com- 
pliment to Wilkins, when he said, that without his 
aid he should never have learned Sanskrit. I observe 
with regret a growing disposition, here and in England, 
to depreciate Sir W. Jones’s merits. It has not 
hitherto shown itself beyond private circles and con- 
versation. Should the same disposition be manifested 
in print, I shall think myself bound to bear public 
testimony to his attainments in Sanskrit.’ 

Such candid appreciation of the merits of Sir W. 
Jones, conveyed in a private letter, and coming from 
the pen of the only person then competent to judge 
both of the strong and the weak points in the scholar- 
ship of Sir William Jones, ought to caution us against 
any inconsiderate judgment. Yet we do not hesitate 
to declare that, as Sanskrit scholars, Sir William Jones 
and Colebrooke cannot be compared. Sir William 
had explored a few fields only, Colebrooke had sur- 
veyed almost the whole domain of Sanskrit literature. 
Sir William was able to read fragments of epic poetry, 
a play, and the laws of Manu. But the really difficult 
works, the grammatical treatises and commentaries, 
the philosophical systems, and, before all, the immense 
litemture of the Vedic period, were never seriously 
approached by him. Sir William Jones reminds us 
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sometimes of the dashing and impatient general who 
tries to take every fortress by bombardment or by 
storm, while Colebrooke never trusts to anything 
but a regular siege. They will both retain places 
of honour in our literary Walhallas. But ask any 
librarian, and he will admit that at the present day 
the collected works of Sir W. Jones are hardly ever 
consulted by Sanskrit scholars, whilo Colebrooke’s 
essays are even now passing through a new edition, 
and we hope Sir Edward Colebrooke will one day 
give the world a complete edition of his father’s 
works. 



JULIUS MOHL 

( 1800 - 1876 .) 


W HEN, in the beginning of the year 1876, the 
French papers announced the death of Julius 
Mohl, a member of the French Institute, and professor 
of Persian at the College de France, it was felt by 
Oriental scholars in France, England, Germany, and 
Italy, that not only had they lost a man on whose 
kind sympathy, prudent advice, and ready help they 
could always rely, but that some centre of life, some 
warm-beating heart was gone, from which Oriental 
studies, in the widest sense of the word, had been 
constantly receiving fresh impulses and drawing active 
support. 

The French, better than any other nation, know 
how to do honour to their illustrious dead, and when 
the duty of writing Mohl’s ndcrologe, or bidding 
a last farewell to their confrhe, was intrusted to 
such men as Laboulaye, Maury, Benan,Regnier,Brdal, 
and others, we may well believe that all that could 
be said of Mohl's life and literary work was said at 
the time, and well said. 

The mere story of his life is soon told. It was 
what the world would call the uneventful life of 
a true scholar. Nor is there anything new that we 
could add to that simple story, as it was told at the 
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time of his death by his friends and biographers. 
His more special meiitB^ too, as editor and translator 
of the great epic poem of Persia, the ^Bhah Nameh’ 
of Firdusi, have lately been so fully dwelt on by 
Persian scholars both in France and England, that 
little could be added to place his literary achieve- 
ments in a new and brighter light. Since his death, 
his widow has rendered one great service to her 
husband's memory by publishing his translation 9f 
the ‘ Shah Nameh/ or the ‘ Livre des Rois,’ in a more 
accessible form^. But there still remains another 
duty to be performed to Mohl's memory, and that 
is a reprint of his annual reports on Oriental scholar- 
ship, delivered before the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and now scattered about in the volumes of the 
Journal Asiatique^. It is in these reports that we 
seem to read MohPs real life; and whoever wishes 
to study the history of Oriental learning in Europe, 
from 1840 to 1867, ‘the heroic age of Eastern studies,' 
as M. Renan justly calls it, could not consult better 
archives than those contained in the ‘Rapports An- 
nuels faits k la Socidtd Asiatique, par M. J. MohL* 

Before entering more fully on the importance of 
those reports, it may be useful to give, as shortly as 
possible, the main outlines of Mohl's life, drawn partly 
from the biographical notices published at the time 

^ ‘ Lelivve des Bole, p«r Abou’lkAsim Flrdouei, irsdait ei comments 
per Jedee Mold, pnblid par Madame MohL Paris: Impriuierie Na- 
tieoale, 1878.* 7 Tola. 8to. 

* *nieae amiiial teporte liara since been ooUeded and published bj bis 
widovr, Mohl, under the title of * Vingt-Sepi Ans d*Histoire 

dee £tndes Orientales, Bapports &tts h la Soeidtd Asiatique de Paris 
de 1840 hr 1867 par Jules Mohl, OuTrage pubUJ par sa Teore : 9 rola. 
IPteis, 1879-1880.^ 
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of Ms death, partly from private papers kindly com- 
municated tp me by his widow and other members 
of his family. 

Julius Mohl was bom at Stuttgart the 23rd October, 
1 80a His father was a high official in the civil ser- 
vice of the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and his three 
brothers all rose to eminence in their respective 
branches of study — Kobert, the eldest, as a jurist and 
liberal politician; Moritz, as a national economist; 
Hugo; as a botanist. The education of these four 
boys was carried on, as is generally the case iu 
German families, as much at home as at school, for 
the German system of sending boys to a gymnasium, 
which is a Government day-school, throws a great 
deal of responsibility and actual work on the father 
and mother at home. As is generally the case with 
distinguished men, we hear that in the case of Mohl, 
too, his mother was a lady of a highly-cultivated 
mind, combining a great charm of manner with force 
and originality of character, and devoting herself 
quite as much to the training of her children as to 
the humbler cares of her household. Julius showed 
early signs of love of knowledge, though we may hope 
that his rising every day at four o'clock in the 
morning to read books, when a mere child, may be 
a slight exaggeration, such as often creep into the 
Evangelia infantice of men who have risen to great 
distinction in after-life. Be that as it may, Julius 
Mohl finished his school career at eighteen, and went 
to Tubingen to study theology. He was a contem- 
porary there of Christian Baur, who afterwards be- 
came the founder of the new criUcal school of theo- 
logy, commonly called the Tubingen school ; and he 
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seems also to have inade at that time the acquaintance 
of David Strauss. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
narrow and purely tiieological treatment of Chris- 
tianity, Hebrew proved to him, what it has proved 
to many scholars, a I’ail to slide from ecclesiastical 
to Oriental studies. * Though in 1822 he was actually 
appointed to a small living, Julius Mohl felt more 
and more attracted by Eastern studies, and resolved 
in 1 823 to go to Paris, where alone at that time there 
existed in the Collie de France a school of Oriental 
learning. He attended at first the lectures of De 
Sacy on Arabic and Persian, and of Abel Bdmusat 
on Chinese. He did not at once, as is so much the 
fashion now, devote himself to one special language, 
but tried to become an Oriental scholar in the true 
sense of the word. He wished to become acquainted, 
as he expressed it himself at the time, ‘ with the ideas 
that have ruled mankind,’ particularly in the earliest 
ages of Eastern history. He seems soon to have en- 
deared himself to several of the leading Oriental 
scholars at Paris, and the society in which they 
moved, the charm of their manner and conversation, 
the largeness of their views, seem to have produced 
a deep impression on the mind of the young scholar, 
just escaped from the narrow chambers of the Tu- 
bingen seminaiy and the traditional teaching of its 
learned professors. After all, there is no society more 
delightful than good French society; nor should it 
be foi^tten that much of its ease, its lightness and 
brifditness, is due, not only to perfect manners, but 
to deeper causes, a gmieral kindlinem of heart, and 
a much smaller admixture of selfishness and self- 
righteoasnsss than is found elsewhere. Alexander 
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von Hliitilboldt was at that time in Paris, and the 
friendly ^relations which commenced thus early be- 
tween him and Mohl remained unaltered through 
life. Cuvier’s house also was open to young Mohl. 
In the Wurtemberg Government, wishing to 

secu!ib%he services of the promising young Orientalist, 
gave him a professorship of Oriental languages at 
Tubingen, allowing him at the same time to continue 
his studies at Paris. In 1830 and 1831 Mohl went 
to England, and here gained the friendship of several 
Oriental scholars, some of them servants of the old 
East India Company. He then seems to have con- 
ceived the plan of passing some years in India; and 
when he failed in this, he returned to Paris, which 
had already become his second home. 

At Paris he continued for some time his Chinese 
studies, and produced as their fruit his edition of a 
Latin translation of two of the canonical books, the 
‘Shi-king’ and ‘Y-king’ (1830, 1837, and 1839). 
These tran^ations had been made by two Jesuits, 
Lacharme and Bdgis, in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, but had never been published. 

At the same time, Persian became more and more 
his apMaliti. So early to 1826 the French Govern- 
ment oitrusted the young German student with an 
edition and translation of the ‘ Shah Nameh,’ the 
famous epic poeta of FlrdusL Hie poem was to form 
part of the ‘ OoUeetion Orientale,' a publication under- 
taken by Gkiv^nment, mad carried out in so mag- 
nificent and needlessly mctravagant a style that it 
altogether fiuled in the oldest for which it was in- 
truded, vix.^ to bring to light the treasures of Eastern 
‘ItoU tihie nndertaking became the 
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work of his life ; nay, it was not quite finished at 
the time of his death. In preparation for his great 
work he published in iSaq, with Olshausen, ‘Frag- 
ments Relatifs k la Religion de 2 ioroa 8 tre.* The 
printing of the first volume of the Persian epic began 
in the year 1833, and in the same year he resigned 
bis professorship at Tubingen, where he had never 
lectured, and determined to settle at Paris. The first 
volume of the ‘Shah Nameh’ appeared in 1838, the 
second in 1842, the third in 1846, the fourth in 1855, 
the fifth in 1866, the sixth in 1868. The last and 
concluding volume was left unfinished at his death, 
some portions of it having been destroyed at the 
time of the French Commune. His former pupil, and 
worthy successor at the College de France, M. Barbier 
de Meynard, undertook to finish the work of his 
friend and master ; and we have it now before us in 
two forms — in the Edition de luxe, which the French 
Government uses for presents to people the least 
likely to make any use of it, and the reprint of 
the French translation only, in seven small octavo 
volumes, published at the expense of his widow, and 
likely to find its way into every library which pre- 
tends to contain the master-works of poetry in the 
principal languages of the world. 

It would require an article by itself to show the 
importance of the V^hah l|am^' as one of the six, 
or seven great national of the world, still more 
to explain the light jwhidi Elrdusi’s pobfoy throws 
on the intricate problem of the transirion of mytho- 
logy into heroic poetry and actual history,. Nowhere 
ean that transition he watched to greater advantage. 
No Petrian on reading the euq^its Feridon would 
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eTet* doubt that he was reading the history of one of 
the ancient kings of his country, nor would it be 
easiet to conviuce him that the great Feridun was 
Oliginally a purely mythological conception, than to 
convihCe an ancient Greek or a .Greek scholar of to- 
day that Helena was a mere goddess, long before she 
became the wife of Menelaos, or that the siege of 
Troy was the reflection of a much more ancient 
siege. In Persia, fortunately, we can transcend the 
limits of epic poetry, and trace the names of some of 
the principal heroes of the ‘ Shah Nameh ' in the cor- 
ruptions which the names of the old deities of the 
Zend-avesta underwent in Pehlevi and Pars!. Feri- 
dun, as Eugbne Bumouf was the first to prove, occurs 
in Pehlevi as Fredun, and that Fredun is a corrup- 
tion of the Zend ThraStaona, corresponding to a 
Sanskrit form, Traitana, a patronymic of the Yedic 
god Trita. The tyrant, Zohak, of the epic poem is 
likewise, as Burnouf was again the first to point out, 
the same as the Ashi dahaka of the Zend-avesta, 
whom even Firdusi still knows as Ash dahak, while 
the true explanation of his nature and real origin 
can only be found in the Ahi, the serpent of Yedic 
mytholi^y. We can see in Persia, step by step, the 
growth of niythology, of legend, and at last of his- 
tory; while in other coumtries we generally have the 
second or tirird st^^ only, and must firequently 
depend cm the etymology of the names of half-his- 
torical, half-legendary heroes, or s^peal to the dia- 
racter of their exploits^ In order to show that mi 
Odysseus, no iMs than 0 Williarn Tell, was evolved 
ftom * the inner OOnscioOsness,’ and was never seen, 
whether ha IQiaca or Switaeriand, in flesh and blood. 
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Some of these questions, pazticularly the character of 
the materials collected and used by Firdusi when 
composing his epic, are fully treated in the prefaces 
to ^e different Tolumes of Mohl's edition of the 
‘Shah Nan^eh,’ and they deserve to be carefully 
considered by every student of comparative myth- 
ology. 

By accepting the task of editing and translating 
the ‘Sh^ Nameh,' for the French Government, Mohl 
must have seen that he would have to spend the best 
years of his life in France. 

It has sometimes been a matter of surprise why 
liohl should have declined to return to the university 
of Tubingen, which was so anxious to receive him back, 
and should have preferred to live and work at Paris. 
He himself, when asked in later life, found it difficult 
to give an answer. But first of all it should be re- 
membered that in 1830 men were still far more 
cosmopolitan than after 1848, and that Paris was 
then the most cosmopolitan city in the world. 

We may quote on this point the opinion of M. Benan 
in his ‘Rapport sur les travaux du Conseii de la 
Soeidtd Atiatique,’ in 1876 ; — 

‘ Le meUleur fruit,' he says, ‘ du grand et liberal 
esprit qui ligam en Europe depuis la fin des orages de 
la Rdvolntlon et de I’Empire jusqu’h la funeste ann^e 
qui a ddehaind de nouveau le typhon de la haine et 
du mal, fut la fadlitd avec laquelle I'homme voud k 
une ceuvre sodale consentaii k transporter ses apti- 
tudes et le libre exerciee de son activiCd dans un 
pays difi^rmt du sien. H vdsultait de Ih des dchanges 
exoellentee de dons opposes, dee mdlanges fdconds 
pour le progr^ de la eivilMation. St oomme une 
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pem^ Traim^nt haate 2>r^idait k 4M8 changemenis 
de patrie, le pays le plus hospitalier dtait celui qui en 
bdndficiait le plus.’ 

Becondly, friendships, and more than Mendships, 
seem to Tiave had much to do with his unwillingness 
to leave Paris. Such men as l)e Sacy, B^musat, 
Fauriel, Fresnel, Saint-Martin, Ampere, Eugene Bur- 
nouf, were not easy to find at Tubingen. Nor was 
there, in the theq prevailing state of Government, any 
place in Germany where a young professor would 
have found such a sphere of usefulness and inde- 
pendence as Mohl had at Paris. He was able to live 
tl^ere 'pn easy and pleasant terms, not only with the 
greatest scholars of the day, but also with such men 
as Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, Thiers, and others, all 
of them at a later time his colleagues as members of 
the Institute, and at the same time Ministers of State, 
I'^l^yoto listen to his counsels, and willing to carry 
out any plans that he or his friends might submit 
to them for the furtherance of Oriental studies. Nor 
must it be forgotten that his being a foreigner was at 
thjat time a recommendation rather than an impedi- 
ment lit his career at Paris. Mohl was not only wel- 
come to do the work or take a place for which no 
Frenchman happened to care, but the highest and 
most honourable appointments were given to him in 
no gru^ng spirit. In 1844 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Frpinoh Institute; in 1847 he received the 
chair .of Persian at the Coll^^ de France; and in 
he tras appointed Inspector of the Oriental 
XNfartmmxt at the Boaperial Press. While these ap- 
'poiiatments gave him an in^pendent and honpuced 
popitioii Mnong his Fratch colleagaes, he was aMe to 
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devote a considerable 'portio$ of his leisure to the 
SdeiM Aaiatique, of which ha was first the assistant 
secretary, then the secretary, and finally the presi- 
dent* That society was in fact his pet child through 
good and evil days, and it was through that society 
that Mohl rendered ^e most valuable and most per- 
manent services to Oriental scholarship. 

The best record of these services is to be found 
in the Annual Reports delivered by him regularly 
every year from 1840 to 1867. It is but seldom 
that he tells us what share he himself has had' in en- 
couraging, guiding, and supporting the work of other 
scholars. Still we can recognise his hand in several 
of the most brilliant discoveries of those days. He 
generally begins his annual address by giving an ac- 
count of the work done by the members of the 
Asiatic Society during the year. He dwells on the 
losses sustained by the death of some of its promi- 
nent associates, and some of his biographical notices 
are perfect gems. We need only mention his n^ero- 
log«» of James Prinsep, Gesenius, Csoma Kdrosi, 
Sdil^el, Bumouf, Lee, Fresnel, Hammer Pur^tali, 
Wilson, and Woepke. After enumerating the prin- 
cipal papers published during the year in the Joutnal 
of the Asiatic Society, and dwelling on the larger 
literary undertakings, which the society had either 
recommended for Government support or supported , 
out of its own resources, Mohl passes. in review all 
Oriental publications, whether in French, English, 
Oenimn, Italian, or some even of the Eastern lan- 
guages, which seemed to him to oonstitute a real 
addition to the stodc of Oriental learning in Europe. 
Scholan whose works are recorded in tiiose pages 
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mky well look upon such record as the Greek cities 
looked upon the honour of . being mentioned in 
Homers catalogue. There is perhaps more praise 
than blame in Mohl’s judgments, yet to those who 
have ears to hear, it is easy tp perceive where he 
looks upon any publication as a real and permanent 
conquest of new territory, or as mere skirmishing 
and reconnoitring in search of literary glory. It 
would be impossible, of course, to give anything like 
an adequate accoimt of the work performed by Mohl 
in his annual censorship in every branch of Oriental 
learning. But we think it due to his memory to 
show, at least in one case, how he suggested and 
silently directed discoveries, the credit of which he 
was himself the first to ascribe and to leave un- 
dimmished to others. 

- One of the most brilliant and truly light-bringing 
discoveries of our age has no doubt been the un- 
earthing of the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, and 
still more, the deciphering of the wedge-shaped in- 
scriptions with which the walls of those ancient 
palaces were covered. 

, V m one asked any educated Englishman, supposing 
!he cared at all about Oriental antiquities, who it was 
tiiai discovered the bulls at Nineveh, he would 
answer, Sir Austen Layard. And if he were asked 
first deciphered the cuneiform insci-iptions, ho 
,fromd say, Sir Henry Kawlinson. Yet both these 
italements are utterly and entirely wrong, and we 
the leas hesitation in saying so, because Sir 
ithaten Layard^s merits in bringing the Nineveh ImUs 
i^d many antiquities to li^t, and Sir Henry 

fopirlinsoh^^ merils in copying and tnnslaiing so«^ 
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of the most important cuneiform inscriptions, are so 
great that they are the very last persons who would 
wish to see themselves bedeoked with feathers not 
their own*. Long before Sir Austen Layard ever 
thought of Nineveh^ and before Sir Henry Rawlinson 
published any of the cuneiform inscriptions of Be- 
histun, we find M. Mohl pointing out to his French 
fiiends the importance of the discoveries that might 
be made on the historic soil of Mesopotamia. He 
was then already carrying on an active correspond- 
ence with Schultz, the unfortunate traveller, who 
had been sent to Armenia to copy the arrow-headed 
inscriptions which were known to exist in the old 
castle of Van. In the very first of his reports, of the 
year 1840, Mohl had to announce the death of 
Schultz, who was murdered while engaged in copying 
these inscriptions. It was Mohl who rescued his 
papers from oblivion, and who urged the French 
Government to publish the most important materials 
collected bj* his unfortunate friend. He tells us at the 
same time, in the same report of 1840, what bad been 
hitherto achieved in the deciphering of the cuneiform 
alphabet. After Orotefend had proved that 
bundles of wedges with which the walls of the 
ancient palaces of Persepolis were covered, were 
really meant for inscriptions, consisted, in fact, of 
consonants and vowels, and exhibited clearly at the 
b^inning of certidn inscriptions the namm an<£ titliM 
of Darius and Xerxes, kings of kings, kings of Perwut, 
littie p rogruas had bean made till the year 1836, in 
whidi Bttnmnf and Lassen publiahed, almost eon- 
tempotaheotisly, thdr Memoirs on the Cuneiform In- 
then aeoeanbls from the ec^es made by 
* Sm Not* os f. 384. 
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Niebuhr during his Persian travels, and by Schultz. 
The results at which they arrived were almost identi- 
4 ^ 1 ; but the first idea which proved so efiective in 
unlocking the remaining secrets of those ancient 
documents, i.e. the looking in them, not only for the 
proper names of kings such as Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xerxes, but also for geographical names, more par- 
ticularly the names of the provinces of the Empire of 
Darius, seems to have come from Bumouf. By the 
labours of these two pioneers, the whole alphabet of 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions had been recovered : 
there remained only a few doubtful letters, some of 
which were cleared up soon after by Beer at Leipzig, 
and by Jacquet at Paris. One letter only, the w, re- 
mained to be determined by Rawlinson, while the 
discovery of inherent vowels was due, at a still later 
date, to Hincks and Oppert. 

What was at that time most sorely wanted was a 
new supply of trustworthy copies. The inscriptions 
of Hamadan were furnished in Schultz’s papers. 
Itich completed those of Persepolis. The great de- 
sideratum was an accurate copy of the trilingual in- 
scriptions of Behistun. Schultz, who was to have 
cdpied it, had been murdered. It was known, how- 
ever, that Colonel Bawlinson was in possession of a 
copy of jat least three out of its four columns, and 
Hohl, so early as 1840, expressed a hope that this 
copy wduld be published immediately, to satisfy the 
J^npatienoe of idl Oriental scholars. 

.. Though this hope was not then realised, we find 
i£ohl indefht^^ble in urging on his friends in Paris 
and elsewhere the necessity of collecting new ma- 
tMdals. In his report of the year 1843, he calls 
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attention to the first publication of Oriental cylinders 
by A. Cullimore, and to a similar collection then 
preparing under the auspices of M. Lajard, a French 
scholar, best known by his vast researches on the 
worship of Mithra, and not to be confounded with 
Austen Henry Lay&rd, who will appear later on the 
stage. In the same year Mohl announces a more im- 
portant fact. M. Botta, then French Consul at Mosul, 
had carried on excavations at Nineveh, encouraged ti> 
do so by M. Mohl. M. Maury, as President of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, tells us: 
*C’est Burtout d'apr^s ses indications que Botta re- 
trouvait les restes des palais des rois de Ninive.’ 
Botta's first attempts were rewarded by the wonder- 
ful discovery of Assyrian bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
Mohl, on communicating M. Botta’s letters to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, says, ‘These are the only 
specimens of Assyrian sculpture which have hitherto 
come to light, and the excavations of M. Botta will 
add an entirely new chapter to the history of ancient 
art.’ The French Government, justly proud of the 
discoveries of its consul, lost no time in securing the 
treasures he had found. Mohl did all he could to 
persuade the French authorities to give Botta the aid 
he required in order to continue his explorations, and 
he impressed on the members of the Asiatic Society 
the duty of publishing as many of the newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions as their means would allow. 
He felt, in fact, very sanguine at that time, that 
after the progress which Bumouf and Lassen had 
made in deciphering the first class of these inscrip- 
tions, namely, the Perrian — the two other dasses, 
the so-called Median and Babylonian, would soon 
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have to sorrexider their eecrets likewise- They were 
all written with the same wedge-shaped letters, w-n d 
though it was easy to see that the number of in- 
dependent signs, or groups of wedges, was far larger 
in the Median than in the Persian, and again far 
larger in the Babylonian than in the Median in- 
scriptions, yet as there existed trilingual documents, 
^d as it was known in particular that the great 
inscription of Behistun was repeated three times, on 
three different tablets, in three different alphabets, 
in three different languages, it seemed but natural 
that after the Persian edict had been deciphered, the 
Median and Babylonian could offer no very formid- 
able resistance. In this expectation M. Mohl and his 
friends, as we shall see, were sadly disappointed. 
Stsdl, every year brought some new light, and in 
every one of his annual addresses M. Mohl reports 
prog[rese with unflagging enthusiasm. 

In 1844 he says : — 

‘It was reserved for a member of your society, 
M. Botta, to lift a corner of that veil with which 
time bed covered the history of Mesopotamia. Last 
year he wrote to you that he had found at Khorsa- 
bad, at about five leagues’ distance from Nineveh, the 
ruins of a building covered with sculptures and in- 
smiptions. The excavations which he has carried on 
since have only added to the importance of his dis- 
coveries. Everything at present seems to show, that 
these ruins are truly Assyrian; but much more 
abundant materials will soon be forthcoming. The 
Fren^ Government has sent M. Flandin to make 
drawings on the spot. M. Botta himself has bought 
the whole village beneath which the ruins are found. 
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and the Louvre vnll soon possess a splendid museum 
of Assyrian antiquities.’ 

But while thus telling the world of Uie wonders re- 
vealed from year to year in the Assyrian Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, Mohl never ceased to point out the duty 
incumbent on Oriental scholarship in Europe of de- 
ciphering the three cuneiform alphabets, and reading 
the three ancient languages in wtdch the old kings of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Media, and Persia had recorded 
their achievements for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. He dwells again and again on the labours of 
Mr. Rawlinson, the fortunate Consul-General at Bag- 
dad, who was in possession of the great trilingual 
Behistun inscription, and therefore was supposed to 
hold in his hand the key that would unlock, not only 
the remaining secrets of the Persian, but likewise the 
as yet only guessed at contents of the Median and 
Babylonian tablets. Yet that inscription was still 
withheld, and such was the impatience of the learned 
public in Europe for new materials and new light, 
that the small kingdom of Denmark sent Wester^aard 
to Persia, to copy cuneiform inscriptions, and to study 
the ancient language of the Zend-avesta, which, as 
Bumouf had shown, supplied in reality the most ad- 
vanced trendi from which the language of the Persian 
mountain records of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes could 
be attacked. A huge number of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions copied by Flandin and Coste were published in 
1844, ut the expense of the French Government. 
Many hands were at w(«k, if not to dedpher these in- 
scriprions, at least to draw up lists of all the letters, 
which, in tire Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet, 
smounted to several hundreds instead of the thirty- 
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three consonants and vowels of the Persian ; to find 
out, in various transcripts of the same inscription, 
what letters could be replaced by other letters, which 
signs were ideographic, which syllabic, which phonetic ; 
in .fact to carry out some kind of preliimnary sifting, 
and to establish a certain order ifi what seCmed at first 
a mere chaos of arrows and wedges. A real assault, 
it was felt,' would be premature until the Behistun in- 
scription ■ became piihlici juris. It was known then 
that Colonel Bawlinson had copied as much as four 
hundred and fifty lines of Persian text, containing 
probably ten times as many words as all the other 
Persian inscriptions put together. Coste.and Flandin 
had been on the spot, and had prepared careful draw- 
ings of the sculptures of Behistun, representing Darius 
with his captive kings before him, protected by Aura- 
mazda, the god of the Avesta, called Ahuramazda iu 
Zend, and Ormazd in modern Persian. But the most 
important part of the monument, the inscriptions, they 
had l^eft uncopied. 

The next year, 1 845, brings us news of the unearth- 
ing of the first complete palace. M. Botta had then 
two hundred workmen at his disposal, consisting 
chiefly of those unfortunate I^estorians who had 
escaped being massacred by the Kurds. , Two thousand 
mitres of wall covered with inscripti<^ and bas-reliefs 
were laid open, one hundred and thirty bas-reliefs 
were copied by M. Flandin, two hundred inscriptions 
were carefully transcribed by M. Botta. The most 
striking specimens of the Assyrian sculpteires had 
been shipped off on the Tigris, and had iujtually 
arrived at Bagdad, ready to be taken to Paris. There 
were only the two gigantic bulls, imd two statues of 
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men throtUing lions in their urns still waiting to be 
packed with care. M. Botta was expected back at 
Paris, and his whole museum was to follow as soon as 
the shallow Tigris would allow it. 

The best amount of what had been achieved in re> 
covering the antiquities of Mesopotamia up to the 
year 1845 teay be found in ‘ Lettres de M. ^tta sur 
ses ddcouvertes h Khorsabad pr^s de Ninive, publi^es 
par M. Mohl, Paris, 1845.’ We have only to add that 
\Vestergaard was then publishing his &st essay on 
the Median inscriptions, and that Colonel Rawlinson's 
papers oontmning the Persian text of the Behistun 
inscriptions complete, about one-third of the Median 
and one-tenth of the Babylonian tablets, were in the 
hands of Mr. Norris, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in liondon. 

>: In 1 846 Mr. Layard appears on the stage. Attracted 
by the fame of Botta’s discoveries, he set to work dig- 
ging at Nineveh with that pluck, that energy, and at 
the same time that discriminating judgment which he 
has since shown on other occasions. There was 
enough, and more than enough, to disinter for both 
ITrance and England ; yet there can be no doubt that 
England, leaving its representatives far greater free- 
dom of action tiian France, obtained in the end far 
greater results, ovHng chiefly to the energy and un- 
daunted perseverance of such men as Rawlinson, 
Isyard, and Lofbus. Cargoes of antiquities soon 
arrived in London. One was unfortunately wrecked 
on its wagr from Bombay. In France the Government 
seemed ’satisfied with the collection sent home by 
^tta, and spent large sums on publishing the descrip- 
tion of his ^fisooveribs in so extravagant a style that 
vou u. u 
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again its very object was defeated. This is a point on 
which Mohl speaks out in almost every one of his reports. 
Doing full justice to the French Chambers, and their 
liberal grants for sending out learned expeditions and 
publishing their results, he shows tdiat the sumptuous 
way in which these works are got up, and the enor- 
mous price at which they are sold, keep them alto- 
gether from those in whose hands alone they would 
be most useful. He shows how much more sensible 
and practical the English system is of leaving the pub- 
lication of such works to private enterprise, and he 
tells the Government that while Mr. Layard’s works 
on Nineveh are read in thousands of copies, yielding 
at the same time a good profit both to author and 
publisher, M. Botta’s ‘Monuments de Ninive,’ pub- 
lished at an enormous expense by Government (Paris, 
1 848), was so dear that the two men who would have 
made the best use of it, Mr. Bawlinsonand Mr. Layard, 
were unable to buy it. Here was indeed a reductio 
ad absurdum, but like other reductioa of the same 
kind, it seems only to have confirmed the Government 
in its perverse course. 

In 1848 M. Mohl is able to announce that Bawlin- 
son’s paper on the Behistun inroription has been pub- 
lished at last in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1847. Though at that time there were no 
more discoveries to be made in deciphering the alpha- 
bet of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, yet the pub- 
lication and translation of so large a document marked 
a new epoch in the study of Persian antiquities. How 
well the alphabet was ^own at that time best 
shown by tiie fact that Mr. Norris, then secretary of 
the Asiatic Society in London, was able to point out 
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nistakes in the copies of the Behistun inscription sent 
lome by Colonel Bawlinson, with the same certainty 
la a Latin scholar would correct clerical blunders in 
% Latin inscription. Mohl, though fully recognising 
he principle that priority of publication constitutes 
priority of discovery,* does the fullest justice to Raw- 
linson's industry and perseverance, and to the real 
genius with which he had performed his own peculiar 
task. 

After Rawlinson’s Memoir was published, the Per- 
sian cuneiform inscriptions were disposed of; their 
ancient texts could thenceforth be read with nearly 
the same certainty as an ancient Greek or Latin in- 
scription. The question now w'^as, what could be done 
for the Median and Assyrian inscriptions? Wester- 
gaard had proved that the language of the second class 
of the so-called Median inscriptions was Scythian or 
Turanian. With regard to the third class, the inscrip- 
tions found at Babylon and Nineveh, all scholars who 
were then at work on them, such as Grotefend, 
Lowenstem, Longperier, De Saulcy, Hincks, were 
agreed that they were written in a Semitic dialect. 
The inscriptions of Van only gave rise to doubts, and 
Hincks, in a paper ‘ On the Inscriptions at Van,' 
suspected that they were composed in an Aryan lan- 
guage. 

The difficulties, however, of reading either the Median 
or the Assyrian inscriptions, even after the Behistun 
texts had been published, were fer greater than had 
been expected. First of all, the Median and Baby- 
lonian transcripts at Behistun were imperfect. Se« 
eondly, they were written in an alphabet that was not 
cudy, like the Egyptian, at the same time ideographic, 

V 2 
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syllabio, and phonetic, bat, what was much worse, 
employed the same sign to express different powers, 
and Afferent signs to express one and the same power. 
We enter in fact into the long controversy of the 
Polyphony and Homophony of the Babylonian alpha- 
bet, a problem which made several scholars give up 
the whole matter as hopeless, which roused a general 
scepticism among Oriental scholars, and still more 
among the public at lat^, and which even now, after 
twenty years of continued research, continues a con- 
stant stumblingblock to .Assyrian and Babylonian 
scholarship. 

Mohl was folly aware of all these difficulties, but he 
goes on year after year announcing new triumphs, and 
exhoi’ting to new victories. In 1849, the French Go- 
vernment withdrew its patronage from the field of 
excavation. M. Botta was removed from Mosul to 
Jerusalem, and the rich mine which he had opened 
was left to be worked by Mr. Layard. At home the 
chief advance made in deciphering was in the Median 
line. Colonel Bawlinson had succeeded in copying 
' nearly the whole of the Median text at Behistun, and 
promised to send his copies home ; M. de Saulcy gave 
the results of his own independent studies, on the 
Median inscriptions, so fiur as they were then known, 
in several papers contributed to the Journal AtiaHjue. 

In 1851, we receive the first account of Mr. Layaxd’s 
splendid discoveries at Koyuiyik, and somewhat later 
at Babylon. This Koyuiyik proved the liohest field 
of Assyrian discovery. There are within the predncts 
at Hineveh two artificial hUloeks, the <me caJlod the 
Koyu^jik, the othw the Nabfaa Yunus. It was the 
focaoHar whiA yielded its tosasmtee to Buropean «xea> 
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vators, while the latter, beihg sapposed to contain the 
bones of the prophet Jonah, and protected by a mosque, 
was considered too sacred to be surrendered to them. 
The Pasha of Mosul, howeyw, though forbidding the 
infidels to disturb the peace of the prophet Jonah, had 
no scruples in digging^himself, and his labours were soon 
rewarded by two bolls, nineteen feet high, which were 
not exactly what he was looking for. (Bapport, 1856, 
p. 49.) At the same time Mr. Loftos was sent to the 
Lower Euphrates to explore the ruins of Warka and 
Senkereh, wbUe another expedition to Susah was in 
contemplation at the expense of the English Govern- 
ment. 

At home the linguistic excavations were carried on 
quietly by Botta, De Saulcy, Rawlinson, Norris, and 
especially by the Rev. E. Hincks, who at that time 
was the most advanced pioneer, and the first to lay 
the solid foundation for a grammatical study of the 
Assyrian language. His labours, scattered about in 
different joumab, are now in danger of being almost 
forgotten; and it would be but a just tribute to his 
memory if tiie Irish Academy or some of his surviving 
fiiends and admirers were to publish a collected edi- 
tion of his numerous though not voluminous contri- 
butions to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In 1853, Mohl reports with great satisfs^ion that 
M. Place, the successor of M. ^tta as French consul 
at Mosul, has been directed to continue excavations. 
His labours at E^orsabad were soon rewarded by 
most valuable results. ' He found new halls, subter- 
ran^oii vanUs, hmg passages in enamelled bricks, 
Assyriaa statues, the eellar of the castle containing 
vesssb jrtill filled urbh diied-ap liquor^ baa-reliefii, 
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inscriptions, articles in ivory and metal, and, quite 
recently, a d^6t of iron and steel instruments, and a 
gate of the town or the palace in splendid preserva- 
tion, covered in by a vault supported on both sides by 
bulls, and built in enamelled and ornamental bricks.’ 
In spite of these splendid disri^veries, which, as M. 
Mohl said, would at last bring the Assyrian Museum 
at the Louvre up to the level of the British Museum, 
the French Government, it was feared, would again 
stop M. Place, as they had stopped M. Botta, in the 
midst of his campaign. M. Mohl did all he could to 
plead the cause of Assyrian discovery before the 
Socidt^ Asiatique, before the Institute, before the 
Ministers, and it was again chiefly due to his never- 
ceasing intercessions that his friend M. Fresnel, who 
had been for years devoting himself to the collection 
of Himyaritie inscriptions in the south of Arabia, was 
sent out with MM. Oppert and Thomas, at the head of 
a well-equipped scientific expedition, destined to ex- 
plore the ruins in the basin of the Lower Euphrates. 
When the disturbed state of the country frustrated 
the original intention of Fresnel’s expedition, he and 
his companions concentrated their work on Babylon. 
At about the same time Mr. Loftus was hard at work 
at Sttsah, and had discovered there a palace like those 
of Persepolis, and inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform 
charactera of the time of Artaxerxes. Mr. Layard had 
published an account of his wonderful discoveries at 
Koymgik, and had explored a large portion of Lower 
Mesopotamia, tite ruins of Arban, Van, Babylon, Miffiur, 
Kalab gjbergbat. At home, Bawlinson’s Memoir 
the Babylonian text of tite Bdbistan inamiption 
had been published in the fourtemith TolmBe itf tiie 
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Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society (1851), and in 
the first number of the fifteenth volume of the same 
Journal ( 1 853). Mr. Norris, .in publishing for the first 
time the Median transcript the same document, had 
confirmed Westergaard’s opinion that its language 
was Turanian, without determining, however, whether 
it was more closely allied to the Turkish or to the 
Finnish branch of that extensive family, or rather 
class, of speech. 

In the next year, 1 854, while Mr. Loftus was con- 
tinuing his work at Warka and Senkereh in Lower 
Mesopotamia, while Mr. Bassan was bard at work for 
England at Koyunjik, M. M<dil has to announce that 
the French Government has really stopped the exca- 
vations undertaken with so much success at Khorsabad 
by M. Place. The next year brings sadder tidings 
still. That precious cargo, containing the harvest of 
the combined labours of M. Place at Khorsabad and 
M. Fresnel at Babylon, was completely wrecked at 
Basra on its voyage home. Fresnel, who for years 
had held his own against the Government, who bad 
declined to be recalled, and was meditating at Bagdad 
the establishment of an archaeological school, on the 
model of the French school at Athens, died in 1855, 
and with his death the excavations in the East at the 
expmase of the French Government came to an end. 
While Loftus was still collecting fiesh materials among 
the ruins of Mugheir, Abu Shabrein, Tel Sifr, Sen- 
k»eh, Warka. and Niffiir; while Bawlinson was 
looking for new treasures at Babylcm, nothing re- 
mained to the FVench expedition, now entrust^ to 
ML Julea Oppert, but to aave what could be saved, and 
to return home. With Fieanel’s death M. Mohl's in- 
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terest in the antiquities of Mesopotamia seems to flag. 
In spite of his constant efforts, the enterprises which 
he had encouraged and directed had not led «o the re- 
sults which he anticipated. Even the deciphering of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions had some- 
what disappointed him. In speaking almost for the 
last time of the subject, in drawing attention to the 
‘ Bapport adress^ k S. E. le Ministre de I’instruction 
publique, par M. Jules Oppert: Paris, 1856 (tird des 
Archives des missions),’ he expresses a hope that the 
difficulties created by the polyphonous and homopho- 
nous character of the Assyro-Babylonian alphabet 
may be overcome ; but with regard to the theory then 
started for the first time by M. Oppert, that the cunei- 
form alphabet was originally invented by people 
speaking a Scythian language, and afterwards adapted 
as well as might be by the Babylonians to their own 
Semitic speech, he says : — 

‘II faut rdserver son jugement, attendre le d 4 - 
veloppement des preuves, et. si elles sont concluantes, 
reformer nos id^s pr^congues. II est impossible qu’une 
d^oouverte immense, comme celle de Ninive, et oette 
restauration subite de langues et presque de litera- 
tures perdues depviis des milliers d’ann^, ne rdvblent 
des fldts qui s’accordent mal avec des opinions for- 
mides sur I'ancienne histoire de TAsie d'apr^ des don- 
n^ imparfaites. 11 est probable, au reste, que I'his- 
toire andlenne, telle que Ton a construite d'aprhs la 
Bible et les auteurs grecs, sera plutdt eniichie que 
<ffiangde par les rdsultats dps dtudes assyriennes; car 
nous voyons que tout oe que nous avons appris sur 

Perse, n’a fait que gran^ I'au- 
tcffie diu^odote. Cest nn cadre qui se remplit,mai8 
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qui ne diange pas dans sea parties essentielles. On 
n’est qu'au commencement Ide ces etudes, et la route 
esi longde et ardae ; mais lesprogr^ sont tr^-r^ls et 
deviendront plus rapides k mesure que les mat^riaux 
seront plus accessibles.’ 

We can give this ‘one instance only, to show how 
conscientiously Mohl performed his work as the re- 
cognised contemporaneous historian of Oriental learn- 
ing, and how much may he leaimt from his pages that 
is apt to ho forgotten in the hurry of our life. No 
douht Persia was always nearest to his heart, and 
hence his warm interest in these cuneiform researches, 
which, resting chiefly on the decipherment of the 
edicts of the ancient kings of Persia, such as Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, threw a new light on the history 
of the Persian language, hoth before and after their 
time. Hence, also, his sincere admiration for Bur- 
noufs labours for the recovery of the sacred writings 
of Zoroaster, and the full appreciation of Bumouf s 
philological method as the only one that could lead to 
trustworthy results in the interpretation of the Avesta 
as well as of the Veda. But though these personal 
predilections had their influence, we shall find in 
reading his annual reports that he treated every other 
subject, too, with almost the same accuracy and 
thoroughness of appreciation. Every really important 
publication, whether in Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Ar- 
menian, Sanskrit, or Chinese, is carefully chronicled — 
nay, we meet again and again with paragraphs which 
form short bat complete treatises <m the history and 
the true value ofwlmle branches of Oriental literature. 

Whoever wiriies it» know how we came pipsessed 
<^j|jke JEOmyarilio inaeriptums, and what their bearing 
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is OQ the history of the Seioitic languages, should read 
Mohl's account of Fresnel's and Amaud’s wanderings 
on the coast of Yemen, chiefly suggested and encouraged 
by Mohl himself. (See Bapports for 1840, 1844, 1845, 
1846, 18.56.) 

The practicability of substitutibg the Boman letters 
for the numerous alphabets of Oriental languages is 
discussed by Mohl in 1841, and again in 1865. In 
answer to those who twitted the English Government 
with the slow progress they had been able to make in 
persuading the natives to write Hindustani with 
Boman letters, while the Mohammedans had suc- 
ceeded in a very short time in making the Persians 
adopt the Arabic alphabet, be drily remarked that 
the Mohammedans punished all who continued to 
write Persian with the old Pehlevi, and not with 
Arabic letters, with death (p. 25). Though Mohl does 
not give his authority for this statement, we have no 
doubt he could have given chapter and verse for it. 

The discovery of the Syriac and Coptic MSS. by 
Tattam in 1842, and subsequently by Pacbo, the flrst 
specimens of these new treasures such as the three 
undoubtedly genuine letters of Ignatius published by 
Cureton, and lastly the excellent catalogue of the 
whole collection by Wright, — ail this is descrB)ed in a 
masterly way in the Report for the yean 1846, 1847, 
1848, 1864. 

Students of Aralno will find an accurate account of 
all important publications, particularly some instruc- 
tive <^pter8 on -the life of Mohammed, doing full 
justice to Sprenger’s treatment qf the {nrophet on <me 
side, and to Sir W. Muir’s very different treatment on 
the other. The gradual formation and sifting 
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the traditioiui ooncerning Mohammed and the growth 
of hie new religion will interest many readere, as con- 
taining significant and useful hints on similar phases 
in the history of other religions. Full justice is ren- 
dered to Luae’s Arabic Lexicon, but not without an 
expression of regiut that it should have been re- 
stricted to the so-oalled classical language only. 

The reports on Chinese literature are very complete, 
Chinese having been for a long time one of Mohl’s 
favourite occupations. When Stanislas Julien pub- 
lished his translation of the travels of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to India, he nowhere found a 
more appreciative, yet discriminating critic than in 
Mohl. 

In all the subjects hitherto mentioned Mohl was 
perfectly at home. The languages were familiar, the 
literatures a subject of constant interest to him. But 
even in other branches of Eastern learning, in San- 
skrit, for instance, and Indian literature in general, 
few could have more surely distinguished the im- 
portant from the unimportant, few could have better 
pointed out the duty which Sanskrit scholarship 
owed to the learned world at large, than Mohl. 
Beginning with his first report, in 1H40, he calls the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to the Veda. Hie 
Bhodot, hie eaUal he seems to say whenever his 
survey brings him to the frontiers of India. He 
welcomes with real joy every attempt at tilling the 
gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, which 
sdholaiB such as Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Mill, and 
Wilson had indic^i^ed rather than fiilled. He shows 

most for ever remain a bas e less 
j|||itSBxndsaslis^t^ historical foundation, the Veda, 
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of Benares. ‘C’est un« “f^^er the best MSS. 

prise,’ he says, ‘qui feraTonne t 

anglais, et qui Jivrera aux ^tudefri ““ 

les pays un monument lif#<£ • savants de tous 

d>l„e, nmpoZo“ '';Mr, 

rion.’ It is 1 ^toire de la civilisa- 

learned Brahmans nor 
coming in India. BrAhma.^ 
nnwilling. those who w^^ i;i7 

produce an edition of the tTxWnr^! ^ 

Varies of the Veda • and commen- 

iMt to undertake the work anr^*^ scholarship had at 
the first complete edition nftk Br&hmans 

Mohl tells us rth« “ books, 

years the French Government T 
MSS. of the Veda and its comm * + buying 

that several boxes of them h 
Paris. This was chiely d„e R at 

Rosen, was at that timA k i.i who, besides 

scholar who had gone beS^ Sanskrit 

trated furthest into the outworks of V t”** P®"®" 
and to the enlightened paJn^e of Mo® ?®^®^“«bip, 
so late as 1 869 M. Guizot in ®“'*ot. Even 

of this article his election as a *0 the writer 

French Institute, remarked • ‘ member of the 

fdlicxte d’avoir un peu contrik a x *“*“ J* ®“® 
naatoriaux, et je vous remn foamir les 

souvenir.* '' ® avoir gardd 1« 
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Hardly a year passes in which Mohl does not give 
as some- new information on the gradual advances 
made by Sanskrit scholars in their attempts to master 
the difficulties of the Veda; and in his simple and 
clear treatment of the importance of the native tra- 
ditional literature bn one side, and the freedom of 
European scholarship on the other, we see again the 
maturity of his mind and the impartiality of his 
judgment, in strong contrast with the wranglings of 
one-sided pleaders. 

Sat deeply impressed as Mohl was with the im- 
portance of Vedic studies, other branches of Indian 
literature were not passed over by him in silence. 
Troyer’s edition of the SS,yatarangini, the history of 
the Kings of Kashmir, Prinsep’s discovery of the P41i 
alphabet, Qorresio’s magnificent edition of the K&md- 
ya»a, Foucaux's translation of the Tibetan version of 
the Life of Buddha, Lassen’s Indian .Antiquities, 
Boehtlingk and Roth’s as well as Qoldstucker's San- 
skrit Dictionaries, Woepke’s original researches on 
Indian numerals and ma^ematics, Nbve’s and Weber's 
works, all receive their recognition; all are repre- 
sented to us as marking definite stages in the slow 
but safe advance of the small and valiant army of 
Orimital scholars. 

It is not easy to form an idea of the work entailed 
on a really conscientious scholar who undertakes to 
write such annual reports. Those only who have 
tried to do it know how much time is required in 
coUe^ii^ the mere materials, how much care in 
determiniilg what amount of recognition, of praise or 
blame, is doe to each work. Though each of these 
anni ial g^porte fills only from fifty to a hundred 
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pages, a considerable portion of Mohl's leisure must 
have been consumed in their preparation. 

Other societies have published similar reports, but 
seldom with such regularity as the Soci^t^ Asiatique 
during Mohl’s secretaryship — never with that due 
proportion which Mohl knew how to preserve in 
the general plan of his annual review. If such 
reports become too complete, they degenerate into 
mere catalogues ; if they are too minute and searching, 
they grow into treatises on a few leading publications. 
There have been annual rapports published by those 
who succeeded Mohl as secretaries of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. These rapports are written, no 
doubt, in more classical French, and are full of most 
valuable materials. But they have gradually become 
less and less comprehensive, and are now restricted to 
a survey of the work done during each year by the 
Oriental scholars of France only. 

Still greater, perhaps, was the difficulty of main- 
taining throughout that judicial position which Mohl 
took in his reports from beginning to end. Of himself 
we hear little — almost nothing. It is only by acci* 
dent that we find out how much was due to him 
personally in several of the greatest undertakings 
patronised by the French Government. In some 
cases he seems to carry that modesty too far. The 
French, we know, are very sensitive on this point; 
They dislike the pronoun ‘ I*. Yet there is danger of 
good taste sinking into mannerism even here. When 
speaking of his edition of the * Shah Nameh/ it would 
have sounded more simple and natural, even in 
French, if Mohl had said, ‘A new volume of my 
edition of the **Shah Nameh’* has bean finj^edi,* 
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instead of telling his friends, as he always does, that 
‘ a member of their Society has finished a new volume 
of the -“Shah Nameh.”’ However, as a German 
writing in French, Mohl no doubt felt himself bound 
to observe French etiquette even more carefully than 
a Frenchman, and if he erred, he erred, at all events, 
on the safe side. 

What is, however, even more creditable to him is the 
reserve with which he speaks of his personal friends. 
Mohl could not have been the scholar he was, without 
having both strong sympathies and strong antipathies 
with regard to other scholars or would-be scholars 
whether in France or elsewhere. But it would re- 
quire a very delicate ear to discover any trace of 
these personid feelings in his official reports. When 
delivering these annual addresses he speaks with a 
full consciousness of his responsibility. He seems to 
feel that the honour of the Socidtd Asiatique is in his 
keeping. He never abuses the trust committed to 
him, he never allows himself an unfair advantage. 
When reading again through his reports from the 
year 1840 to the year 1867, we meet with few lines 
which he would now wish to see unwritten, though 
time has laid its disenchanting hand on many hopes 
and many schemes in the field of Oriental scholarsffip. 
No doubt Mohl disappointed many, either by his 
silence or by his measured praise. He made himself, 
we believe, more enemies than friends by his faithful 
stewardship ; but he retained through life, in spite of 
many disappointments, an unshaken trust in truth. 

It^is del^htful to see the unanimous testimony 
borne to Mtffil’s uprightness by his colleagues at the 
Fnii<^ Institute. ' 1 ^ position at Paris was by no 
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means an easy one. True, he had old and fiuthful 
friends, bui» he had also — and how could it be other- 
wise ?-^nvier8 and enemies. He was loved by some, 
liked by many, respected by all, even by those who 
neither liked nor loved him. Men, so high-mii^ed 
as Maury, Benan, Regnier, and* others might truly 
say that they had almost forgotten that Mohl was 
not a Frenchman. In his last farewell Alfred. Maury 
exclaimed : ^ Adieu, Jules Mohl ; nous te salii’^s k ta 
dernihre demeure, non seulement comMe u;^^eonfr^^ 
mais comme un compatriote. La science, au reste, 
n’a pas de nationality ; ou, pour mieux dire, elle est 
de toutes les nationalitys ; elle travaille k les rap- 
procher, k lea unir, et cette conciliation nous aimions 
k la rencontrer en toi.’ 

But it would hardly be fair to expect the same 
elevation of thought and feeling from smaller minds, 
least of all from those whose pretensions Mohl had 
occasionally to check, or whose interests he had some- 
times to cross. Mohl, though he seems to have been 
a welcome guest at several courts, had never learnt to 
be a courtier. Life to him was not worth having, if 
it required any economising with truth. All his 
friends agree that there was a certain brttsqueness 
in him, which he could never overcome to the end of 
his life, and which they kindly ascribed to his 
German blood. Barbier de Meynard says of 

him 

* L*amour du vrai, Thorreur da charlatanisms et de 
I’intrigue donnaient k son abqrd oe je ne sais quoi de 
rdservy et de brusque qui ne pwnlettait pas d'appardcier 
du premier coup d'ceil tout oe qu'il y avait eu lui de 
bontd natoreUe et de ohaleureuae sympathies" 
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That farasqaeness, however^ was not merely a 
national peculiarity; it had a deeper source, it 
arose his sense of the sacredness of science. 

The prqfixnum vulgtu never forgave him for that. 

]|. Laboulaye sayq of him with perfect truth : — 

‘Mohl avait au plus haut d^rd le sentiment de la 
responsabilitd qui pesait sur nous ; pour lui, la science 
^tait unb religion, et il voulait dcarter du temple tous 
les profimes.’ . 

M. Beman -spoils in the strongest language of the 
influence which Mohl exercised in all elections, 
whether at the Institute, the Collie de France, or 
elsewhere, simply because it was known that to him 
science was sacred, and no personal feelings would 
ever sway his vote : — 

‘Le grand titre de M. Mohl k la r^onnaissance des 
savants est cependant, avant tout, I’influence qu’il a 
exercde. n sut pr^ider k nos Etudes avec une soli- 
ditd de jugement et un esprit philosophique qui seuls 
peuvent donner de la valeor k des travaux ^pars et 
sans lien apparent. Ce lien, il le cr^t par sa judi- 
cieuse et savante critique ; son autoritd aidait les amis 
de la vdritd k distinguer le mdrite s^eux des succ^ 
faciles qu’on trouve souvent auprte du public en flat- 
tant ses goflts superficiels. Par 1& M. Mohl a occupd 
dans nos dtndes une place de premier ordre ; le vide 
qu’il a laissd ne sem pas de sitdt rempli. Ami du 
vrai et du solide en toutes choses, il ne fiusait aucun 
part k la vanitd, k I'envie de briller. Sa direction a 
aussi eflScace qn’ddaixde. M Mohl ^lut pour nous 
tons one des raisons que nous avions de vivre et de 
'uen itire.’ 

Hinw trae it is tO'^say of such mmi as Mohl, ‘They 
TIMUII. * X 
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make us live and do well.* They keep ns from 
making concessions, from taking what is called an 
easier view of life, from making to onrselves friends 
by the mammon of unrighteous praise. That his 
friends at Paris should have allowed him to maintain 
that independent position through life, that they 
should have yielded to his silent influence, that they 
should not have resented his occasional reproofs, re- 
flects the highest credit on the French character. No 
doubt, it was but human nature that Frenchmen who 
found themselves opposed by Mohl should sometimes, 
when all other arguments had failed, be heard to 
murmur grumbhngly, A.h, cet Alltmand I Frenchmen 
would not be Frenchmen, Englishmen would not be 
Englishmen, Germans would not bo Germans, if they 
did not think that on some point or other they were 
better judges than anybody else. There were the dii 
minoi’um gentium in Paris too, who shrugged their 
shoulders when Mohl’s Kapport was out, and thought 
it very hard that the censorship of Oriental studies ■ 
in France should have fallen into the hands of cet 
AUewand^ But when we read these annual Reports 
now, after the lapse of many years, and compare them 
with the reports or presidential addresses of other 
academies or learned societies, we shall be better able 
to understand the influence which their high judicial 
and moral tone exercised at the time. Nowhere do 
we see any traces of communiques, but thinl y veiled 
by the honoured name of a president or secretary. 
Nowhere is there a sign of his yielding to that great 
temptation of saying a kind word of our friend, or 
passing a slur on our or their opponents. It was 
because every one felt that the Secretary of the 
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Soci^t^ Asiatique was a man of honour, most sen- 
sitive and jealous for the good name of his Society, 
and still more for the honour of science, that his ad- 
dresses were listened to and his judgments accepted 
by the whole world. It was because in other cases 
that charge has been committed to men of less sensitive 
minds and less clean hands, to men who look upon 
scientific studies as a mere amusement or a road to 
social distinction, that the honour of this or that 
learned society has been tarnished and sacrificed to 
the petty ambitions and the impotent jealousies of a 
small clique. When we read through the long list of 
Mohls ‘Rapports’ without meeting with one single 
line that could be traced to personal favour or personal 
spite, one word of blame or praise that would make 
the members of the Socidtd Asiatique regret having 
entrusted their honour to their German assistant- 
secretary, secretary, and president, we shall be better 
able to understand what M. Renan meant when say- 
ing of Mohl, ‘ II dtait une des raisons que nous avions 
de vivre et de bien faire.’ 

But we should carry away a very false impression 
of Mohl if we thought of him only as the stem censor. 
Among his more intimate friends Mohl was full of 
kindliness and humour, though later in life there was 
a cloud of melancholy that threw a shadow over the 
twinkle of his bright and piercing eyes. Mohl spoke 
three languages, — German, French, and Fnglish, — and 
it might be said of him what was said of Ennius, that 
he had three hearts, or rather that he had a large 
heart, large enough to appreciate and love all that 
was good and noble in the German, the French, and 
the English character; strong enough to despise and 

X a 
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shun all that was had and mean, whether German, 
l^renoh, or English. He was German by nature, 
Frendx by taste, English by love, and he had true 
friends in every one of these countries. He had learnt 
more particularly from his own personal experience 
how the French and German characters might supple- 
ment each other in their strong and weak points; 
and during the whole of his life he looked forward to 
a future when these two nations should better rinder- 
stand and appreciate each other ; should forget their 
vulgar military rivalry, and work together for the 
highest achievements in literature and art. There 
was a time when that dream seemed more than half- 
realised, and there can be no doubt that the silent 
but never-ceasing influence of such men as Mohl did 
much towards the realisation of such a dream. During 
Louis Philippe’s reign the spirit of German science 
might be felt in the best works of French scholarship, 
literature, and art. There was a Revue Germanigue 
published in Paris, intended to show to the more 
fastidious French public that there was solid gold to 
be found in the crude ore of German science,' while in 
Germany the name of Humboldt alone is suffident to 
show how German science had begun to be quickened 
by French esprit. These happy days came to an end 
almost from tho beginning of the Napoleonic rigime. 
If there was a place where liouis Napoleon was hated 
with an unwavering hatred, it was the ImtxtMt de 
Rrcmee, One might have written over its portals, 
*No Bonapartist need apply.’ When Levemer was 
forced upon the Instituti Hot, the veteran astronomer, 
was heard to say in a bluff vmoe, * Qut est eet honum 
Idt ' and when told that it was Leverrier, he muttered 
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to his friends, * J^ai eonnu Laplace; je ne connate pae 
Leverrier* When about the same time Napoleon in- 
sisted on having the name of the Inetitut de France 
changed into Jnstitut Imperial de France^ Villemain 
was chosen to draw up an historical memoir, showing 
how under the most 'glorious kings of France, during 
the Republic, and during the reign of the great 
Napoleon, the Institut had always been called simply 
Inetitut de France ; and if a change was now required, 
the Minister was requested to send his architect to 
erase the golden letters placed on the facade of the 
Palate de P Inetitut by the architect of Richelieu. 

Nor was there among the Membree de t Inetitut one 
who saw and dreaded the fatal influence of the Napo- 
leonic rule more than the one German member of that 
illustrious assembly, MohL No political successes, 
no outward splendour, no ofiers of patronise to litera- 
ture and science, could dazzle his eyes. His con- 
viction remained unshaken from first to last, that the 
system of government introduced by Louis Napoleon 
and his court must ruin France, and through the ruin 
of France ruin the peaceful development of the whole 
of Europe. He lived to see his prophecies come true. 
The last years of his life were passed in deepest sorrow 
at the utter destruction of the fedrest dr^m of his 
youth, the union and Mendahip of France and Ger- 
many, as the champions of the intellectual freedom of 
the fritare. His friends in Paris, though tiieir ranki 
had been thinned by deatii, remained lojral to him^ 
and to the honour of Fremdi men of scirace it should 
always be remembered that even in those darkest 
days, when all that was German was detested in 
Fiimee, Mohl was able to occupy has chair at the 
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Institute without one single member of the Academy 
forgetting the respect they owed to him, to them- 
selves, and to the noble traditions of the place in 
which they were assembled. It was he who wished 
to retire and to withdraw himself from society ; and 
though he patiently and silently continued his useful 
work, no one who knew his happy countenance before 
the days of 1848 would have known him again after 
the days of 1871. His house, however, continued 
what it had been for many years, a kind of free 
port, open to all who came to Paris to see what was 
most woHh seeing there. During the days of the 
Empire it happened sometimes that Boyal visitors, 
staying at the Tuileries, came to the Rue du Bac to 
make the acquaintance of men whom neither the 
Empress could tempt nor the Emperor command. 
When the storms of the Commune had subsided, the 
old free port was open again, and many of his English 
friends will long preserve the recollection of pleasant 
hours spent with him during the last years of his life, 
though chiefly talking over old days and mourning 
over old friends. What the charm of his society was, 
all his friends know. No one has a better right to 
bear his testimony than he with whose words we shall 
close this tribute of respect and gratitude ; * Sa niaiaon, 
ffrdce au tact et d la profonde cotmaissance de la 
aociiid franqaiae que poashde Mme. Mohly continuait 
lea meilleures traditiona d'un monde plain d’eaprit et 
de eharme, qui riaat plua qu'tm aouvenir. Totta lea 
4 trangera de diatinction dy rencontraient ; toutea lea 
opiniona a'y donnaient la main* 
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NOTE. 


I WBOTB on pp. a8a, a83» in my nrtiole on Julius Mohl : * If one esked 
any educated Englishman, supposing he oared at all about Oriental 
antiquitiee, who it was that discovered the bulls at Nineveh, he would 
answer, Sir Austen Layard. And if he were asked who fir«t deciphered 
the cundform inscriptions, he would say. Sir Henry Rawlinson. Yet 
both these statements are utterly and entirely wrong, and we have the 
less hesitation in saying so, because Sir Austen Layard’s merits in 
bringing the Nineveh bulls and many other antiquities to light, and 
Sir Heniy Bawlinson's merits in copying and translating some of the 
most important cuneiform inscriptions, are so great that they are the 
very last persons who would wish to see themselves bedecked with 
featliers not their own.* This sentence has led to a lamentable contro- 
versy between Sir H. Bawlinson and myself. I ask any one in his right 
senses, what is the true meaning of the above sentence ? Could it have 
been meant to imply that these two eminent men themselves had ever 
claimed auy merit which was not their own t Was it not clearly meant to 
imply that their real merits were so preeminently great that they would 
justly feel offended at having the discoveries of other scholars placed to 
their account? Sir Austen Layard never was in doubt as to what I 
meant, nor anybody else to whom I have shown my article. But Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who had formerly spoken so frankly, nay, so modestly 
of his own share in the first decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
letters, was so blinded by what I can only call overweening pride, that 
he would not see the real drift of my remarks, but sent off a most 
offensive letter to the Athenaeum which no one in future will regret 
more than he himself. In it he did not oontradict my statements, but 
rather his own former statements. He totally misrepresented my 
arUde on Julius Mokl, which was simply meant to give an abstract of 
the annual reports of Prof. J olios Mohl in his now famous MapporU 
faits d la SoeUU Atiaiique de Paris de 1840 h 1867. He had 
evidently forgotten what he had written in his better days in 1846 
'that the only identifioatlons (<ff Persian cunsifonn letters) wbkh 
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he pietatntd were eeMaiieUy different from thoee^whidi are nnirerfally 
I'^pilved »t present are f and m.’ He naturally aaid nothing about 
marrai^^ement of the nasals. How does that differ from what 
Jl aaid^ ‘One letter only» the m,. remaiiied to be determined by 
Httwttnacm.* For eyen tbe letter t* had been read as fh by Gmtefend, 
or dk by Lassen, and in the end tamed o«t to be not f* at all, 
but f Wore m, TPhat the discovery of the inherent voweli was first made 
and fin^ atmonnoed by the Rev. Dr. Hincks*. Sir H. Rawlinson himself 
seems no longer inclined to deny, for priority of discovery is always 
settled by priority of publication. Readers who take an interest in the 
true history of the decipherment of the cuneiform alphabet will find 
a]lth#iaots in my letters to the Athenaeum, Nov. 15 and Nov. 39, 1884. 
Sir H. Rawlinson expressed a hope that I would alter what I have 
written. I am not able to alter a single word, and he would be sorry 
if X did. X doubt whether there is anybody in England or abroad who 
has bestowed more unstinted praise on his real discoveries and who has 
never said an nnkind word of him. Nor have I altered what I had 
written of Sir H. Rawlinson^s splendid work, both as an explorer and 
as a decipherer. I have never joined his detractors, and oven now, 
though I regret his unworthy behaviour on several occasions daring the 
last years, my appreciation of the work done by him will remain the 
same as ever. 0 , ei tnemieeee ! 
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( 1701 - 1860 .) 

0 X7BS is, no doubt, a forgetful age. Every day 
brings new events rusbii^ in upon us from all 
parts of the world, and the hours of real rest, when 
we might ponder over the.past, recall pleasant days, 
gaze i^ain on the faces of those who are no more, are 
few indeed. Men and women disappear from this busy 
stage, and though for a time they had been the ra- 
diating centres of social, political, or literary life, 
their places are soon taken by others — 'the place 
thereof shall know them no more.’ Few only appear 
again after a time, claiming once more our attention, 
through the memoirs of their lives, and then either 
flitting away for ever among the shades of the de- 
parted, or assuming afiresh a power of life, a place in 
history, and an influence on the future often more 
powei^ even tiian that which they exercised on the 
world while living in it. To call the great and good 
thus back from the grave is no easy task ; it requires 
not only the power of a vate$ sacer, but the heart of 
a loving friend Few men live great and good lives, 
stiU fewer can write them; nay, often, when they 

' * A MMMfar at Bma BanMa By kb widow, Bwobom Bnuon.’ 
< vob. Swk Xoagauat, iSeS. 

*OhiM«a Oul Joofaw WrtOmrt tow Bbbmb. Aw wiaon BrloSn 
aad]Mdha%awr BtiaMraagg«diiUat,TWMlwrWittw«. Bwttdio 
Anuba dwA aw MBUioilwa— nnMlvl vw Kriodrioh Mi{ipold.* 
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have been lived and have been written, the world 
passes by unheeding, as crowds will pass without a 
glance by the portraits of a Titian or a Van Dyke. 
Now and then, however, a bi(^raphy takes root, and 
then acts as a lesson as no other lesson can act. Such 
biographies have all the importance of an Ecce Homo, 
showing to the world what man can be, and perma- 
nently raising the ideal of human life. It was so in 
England with the life of Dr. Arnold ; it was so more 
lately with the life of Prince Albert ; it will be the 
same with the life of Bunsen. 

It seems but yesterday that Bunsen left England ; 
yet it was in 1 854 that his house in Carlton-terrace 
ceased to be the refreshing oasis in London life which 
many still remember, and that the powerful, thought- 
ful, beautiful, loving face of the Prussian Ambassador 
was seen for the last time in London society. Bunsen 
then retired from public life, and after spending sis 
more years in literary work, struggling with death, 
yet revelling in life, he died at Bonn on the 28th of 
November, i860. His widow has devoted the years 
of her solitude to the noble work of collecting the 
materials for a biography of her husband, and we 
have now in two large volumes all that could be 
collected, or, at least, all that could be conveniently 
published, of the sayings and doings of Bunsen, Uie 
scholar, the statesman, and, above idl, the philosopher 
and the Christian. Throughout the two volumes 
the outward events are sketched by the hand of the 
Baroness Bunsen ; but there runs, as between wooded 
hills, the main stream of Bunsen’s mind, the outpour- 
ings of his heart, which were given so freely and fully 
in his letters to his fidends. When such m at eri a ls 
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exist there can be no more satisfactory kind of bio- 
graphy titan tiiat of introducing the man himself, 
speaking unreservedly to his most intimate friends 
on the great events of his life. This is an auto- 
biography, in fihct, firee from all drawbacks. Here 
and there that process, it is true, entails a greater 
fulness of detail than is acceptable to ordinary 
readers, however hi^ly Bunsen's own friends may 
value every line of his familiar letters. But general 
readers may easily pass over letters addressed to 
different persons, or treating of subjects less inter- 
esting to themselves, without losing the thread of 
the stoiy of the whole life ; while it is sometimes of 
great interest to see the same subject discussed by 
Bunsen in letters addressed to different people. One 
serious difficulty in these letters b that they are 
nearly all translations from the German, and in the 
process of translation some of the original charm is 
inevitably lost. The translations are very faithful, 
and they do not sacrifice the peculiar turn of German 
thought to the requirements of strictly idiomatic 
English. Even the narrative itself betrays occasion- 
ally the German atmosphere in which it was written, 
but the whole book brings back all the more vividly 
to tiiose who knew Bunsen the language and the 
very expressions of his English conversation. The 
two volumes are too bulky, and one’s arms ache 
while holding them; yet one is loth to put them 
down, and there will be few readers who do not 
regret that more could not have been told us of 
Bunsen’s life. 

All really great and honest men may be said to 
live three lives: — others is one life which is seen and 
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accepted by the world at large, a man’s outward life ; 
there is a second life which is seen by a man’s most 
intimate friends, his household life; and there is a 
third life, seen only by the man himself and by Him 
who searcheth the heart, which may be called the 
inner or heavenly life. Most biographers are and 
must be satisfied with giving the two former aspects 
of their hero’s life — the version of the world and 
that of his friends. Both are important, both con- 
tain some truth, though neither of them the whole 
truth. But there is a third life, a life led in com- 
munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than of 
fulfilment, — that life which we see, for instance, in 
St. Paul, when he says, ‘ The good that I would, 
I do not : but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ 
It is but seldom that we catch a glimpse of those 
deep springs of human character which cannot rise to 
the surface even in the most confidential intercourse, 
which in everyday life are hidden from a man’s own 
sight, but which break forth when he is alone with 
his God in secret prayer — aye, in prayers without 
words. Here lies the charm of Bunsen’s life. Not 
only do we see the man, the father, the husband, 
the brother that stands behind the Ambassador, but 
we see behind the man his angel beholding the face 
of his Father which is in heaven. His prayers, poured 
forth in the critical moments of his life, have been 
preserved to us, and they show us what the world 
ought to know, that our greatest men can also be 
our best men, and that fireedom of thought is not 
incompatible with sincere religion. Those who knew 
Bunsen well know how that deep, religious imder- 
ourrent of his soul was constantly bubbling up and 
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breaking forth in his conversations, startling even 
the mere worldling by an earnestness that frightened 
away every smile. It was said of him that he couhl 
drive out devils, and he certainly could with his 
solemn, yet loving, voice soften hearts that would 
yield to no other appeal, and see with one look 
through that mask which man wears but too often 
in the masquerade of the world. Hence his numerous 
and enduring friendships, of which these volumes 
contain so many sacred relics. Hence that confidence 
reposed in him by men and women who had once 
been brought in contact with him. To those who 
can see with their eyes only, and not with their 
hearts, it may seem strange that Sir Robert Peel, 
shortly before his death, should have uttered the 
name of Bunsen. To those who know that England 
once had Prime Ministers who were found praying 
on their knees before they delivered their greatest 
speeches. Sir Robert Peel’s recollection, or, it may 
be, desire of Bunsen in the last moments of his life 
has nothing strange. Bunsen's life was no ordinary 
life, and the memoirs of that life are more than an 
ordinary book. That book wiU tell in England 
and in Germany far more than in the Middle Ages 
the life of a new Saint ; nor are there many Saints 
whose real life, if sifted as the life of Bunsen has 
been, would bear comparison with that noble cha- 
racter of the nineteenth century. 

Bunsen was bom in 1791 at Corbach, a small town 
in the small principality of Waldeck. His father was 
pomr, but a man of independent spirit, of moral recti- 
* tude, and of deep reli^ous convictions. Bunsen, tiie 
son of his old age, distinguished himself at school. 
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and was sent to the University of Marburg at the age 
of seventeen. All he had then to depend on was an 
Exhibition of about a year, and a sum of ^£'15, 
which his father had saved for him to start him in 
life. This may seem a small sumu but if we want to 
know how much of paternal love and self-denial it 
represented we ought to read an entry in his father's 
diary : ‘ Account of cash receipts, by God’s mercy ob- 
tained for transcribing law documents between 1793 
and 1814 — sum total 3020 thalers 23 groschen,’ that is 
to say, about <^22 per annum. Did any English Duke 
ever give his son a more generous allowance — more 
than two* thirds of his own annual income 1 Bunsen 
began by studying divinity, and actually preached a 
sermon at Marburg, in the church of St. Elizabeth. 
Students in divinity are required in Germany to preach 
sermons as part of their regular theological training, 
and before they are actually ordained. Marburg was 
not then a very efficient University, and, not finding 
there what he wanted, Bunsen after a year went to 
Gbttingen, chiefly attracted by the fame of Heyne. 
He soon devoted himself entirely to classical studies, 
and in order to support himself— for ^£'7 per aimum 
will not support even a German student — he accepted 
the appointment of assistant teacher of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Gottingen gymnasium, and also be- 
came private tutor to a young American, Mr. Astor, 
the son of the rich American merchant. He was thus 
learning and teaching at tiie same time, and he ac- 
quired by his daily intercourse with his pupil a prac- 
tical knowledge of the English language. While at 
Gdttingen he carried off, in 181a, a prise for an Essay* 
on * The Athenian Law of Inheritanoe,’ whidi attracted 
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mwe vunii^'Mtdntion, and may, in fact, be looked 
upon aa one of the first attempts at Comparative 
Jari^ynkianM. bi 1813 he writes from Gottingen : — 

* Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. Heyne 
received me, gaide4 me, bore with me, encouraged 
me, showed me in himself the example of a high and 
noble energy and indefatigable activity in a calling 
which was not Uiat to which his merit entitled him ; 
he m%ht have superintended and administered and 
maintained an entire kingdom.’ 

The following passage from the same letter deserves 
to be quoted as coming from the pen of a young man 
of twmity*two : — 

‘Learning mmihilates itself, and the most perfect 
is the first submerged ; for the next age scales with 
ease the height which cost the preceding the full 
vigour of life.* 

After leaving the University Bunsen travelled in 
Germany with young Astor, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Frederic Schlegel at Vienna, of Jacobi, Schell- 
ing, and Thiersdi at Munich. -He was all that time 
continuing his own philological studies, and we see 
him at Munich attending lectures on Criminal Law, 
and making his first beginning in the study of Persian. 
When on the point of starting for Paris with his 
American pupil, the news of the glorious battle of 
Leiptic (October, 1813) disturbed their plans, and he 
resolved to settle again at Gottingen till peace should 
have been ccmcluded. Here, while superintending 
the studies of Mr. Astor, he plunged into reading of 
the Biost varied character. He writes (p. 51 ) : — 

'I remain firm and strive after my earliest purpose 
in lijb, UKMte fslt, periiape, than already discerned, — 
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viz. to bring over into my own kndlriedge And into 
my own Fatherland the language and the spirit of 
the solemn and distant East. I would for the accom- 
plishment of this object even quit Europe, in order 
to draw out of the ancient well that which I find not 
elsewhere.’ 

This is the first indication of an important element 
in Bunsen’s early life, his longing for the East, and 
his all but prophetic anticipation of the great results 
which a study of the ancient language of India, would 
one day yield, and the light it would shed on the 
darkest pages in the ancient history of Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The study of the Athenian law ^ 
inheritance seems first to have drawn his attention to 
the ancient codes of Indian law, and he was deeply 
impressed by the discovery that the peculiar system 
of inheritance which in Greece existed only in the 
petrified form of a primitive custom, sanctioned by 
law, disclosed in the laws of Manu its original pur- 
port and natural meaning. This one spark excited 
in Bunsen’s mind that constant yearning after a 
knowledge of Eastern and more particularly of Indian 
literature, which very nearly drove him to India in 
the same adventurous spirit as Anqnetil Duperron 
and Czoma de Kords. We are now familiar with the 
great results that have been obtained by a study of 
the ancient languages and reli^on of the East, but 
in 1813 neither Bopp nor Grimm had begun to pub- 
lish, and Frederic Schlegel was the only one who in 
his little pamphlet, ‘On the Languid and the 
Wisdom of the Indians* (1808), had ventured to 
assert a real intellectual relationship between Europe 
and India. One of Bunsen's earliest firiends, Wolrad 
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SchoiBAdler, that even at school Bunsen's 

mind ivas tow India. ‘Sometimes he 

woold. let fidl a word about India, which was unac- 
countable to me, as at that time I connected only 
a ge(^(T^hical conception with that name ' (p. 1 7). 

W^e thus engaged in his studies at Gottingen, and 
working in company with such friends as Brandis 
tbe histonan of Greek philosophy, Lachmann the 
editor oi the New Testament, Llicke the theologian, 
Ernst Sdiulse the poet, and others, Bunsen felt the 
influence of the great events that brought about the 
regenenition of Ctermany, nor was he the man to stand 
alooib hbsorbed in literary work, while others were 
busy doing mischief difficult to remedy. The Princes 
of Germany and their friends, though grateful to the 
people for having at last shaken off with fearful sacri* 
floes the foreign yoke of Napoleon, were most anxious 
to maintain for their own benefit that convenient 
system of police government which for so long had 
kept the whole of Germany under French control. 

* It is but too certain,’ Bunsen writes, ‘ that cither for 
want of goodwill or of intelligence our Sovereigns will 
not grant us freedom such as we deserve. . . . And I 
fear that, as before, the much-enduring German will 
become an object of contempt to all nations who know 
how to value national spirit.’ His first political 
essays belong to that period. Up to August, 1814, 
Bunsen continued to act as private tutor to Mr. Astor, 
though we see him at the same time, with his insati- 
able thirst after knowledge, attending courses of lec- 
tures <m astronomy, mineralogy, and other subjects 
aiqparently so foreign to the main current of his mind. 

Mr. Astor left him to return to Anunica, Bunsen 
VOL.!!. t 
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went to Holland to see a sister to whom he was 
deeply attached, and who seems to have shared with 
him the same religious convictions which in youth, 
manhood, and old age formed the foundation of Bun- 
sen’s life. Some of Bunsen’s detractors have accused 
him of professing Christian pie’ty in circles where 
such professions were sure to be well received. Let 
them read now the annals of his early life, and they 
will find to their shame how boldly the same Bunsen 
professed his religious convictions among the students 
and professors of Qbttingen, who either scoffed at 
Christianity or only tolerated it as a kind of harm- 
less superstition. We shall only quote one in- 
stance : — 

* Bunsen, when a young student at Qbttingen, once 
suddenly quitted a lecture in indignation at the un- 
worthy manner in which the most sacred subjects 
were treated by one of the professors. The professor 
paused at the interruption, and hazarded the remark 
that “ some one belonging to the Old Testament had 
possibly slipped in unrecognised.” That called forth 
a burst of laughter from the entire audience, all being 
as well aware as the lecturer himself who it was that 
had mortified him.’ 

During his stay in Holland Bunsen not only 
studied the language and literature of that country, 
but his mind was also much occupied in observing 
the national and religious character of this small 
but interesting branch of the Teutonic race. Ble 
vmtes : — 

‘In all things the German, or, if yon will, the 
Teutonic, character is worked out into form in a man- 
ner more decidedly national than anywhere else. . . . 
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This journey haa yet more confirmed my decision 
to bewme acquainted with the entire Germanic race, 
and then to proceed with the development of my 
governing ideas— (i.e. the study of Eastern languages 
in elucidation of Western thought). For this purpose 
I am about to travel with Brandis to Copenhagen to 
learn Danish, and, above all, Icelandic.’ 

And so he did. The young student, as yet without 
any prospects in life, threw up his position at Gottin- 
gen, declined to waste his energies as a schoolmastei, 
and started, we hardly know how, on his journey to 
Denmark. There, in company with Brandis, he lived 
and worked hard at Danish, and then attacked the 
study of the ancient Icelandic language and literature 
with* a fervour and with a purpose that shrank from 
no difficulty* He writes (p. 79) : — 

* The object of my research requires the acquisition 
of the whole treasures of language, in order to com- 
plete my favourite linguistic theories, and to inquire 
into Uie poetry and religious conceptions of German- 
Sca ndin avian heathenism, and their historical con- 
nexion with the East.’ 

When his work in Denmark was finished, and 
when he had collected materials, some of which, as 
his copy taken of the ‘ Voluspa,’ a poem of the Edda, 
were not published till forty years later, he started 
with Brandis for Berlin. * Prussia,’ he writes on the 
loth of 0 <^ber, 1815, * is the true Germany.’ Thither 
he felt drawn, as well as Brandis, and thither he 
invited his firiends, though, it must be confessed, with- 
out si^jgee^ng to them any settled plan of how to 
earti their daily bread* He writes as if he had been 
even then at ^e head of affairs in Berlin, though he 

t a 
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was only the friend of a friend of Niebuhr’s, Niebuhr 
himself being by no means all powerful in Prussia, 
even in 1815. This hopefulness was a trait in 
Bunsen’s character that remained through life. A 
plan was no sooner suggested to him and approved 
by him than he took it for granted that all obstacles 
must vanish ; and many a time did all obstacles vanish 
before the joyous confidence of that magician, a fact 
that should be remembered by those who used to 
blame him as sanguine and visionary. One of his 
friends, Lucke, writes to Ernst Schulze, the poet, whom 
Bunsen had invited to Denmark, and afterwards to 
Berlin : — 

‘ In the enclosed richly-filled letter you will recog- 
nise Bunsen’s power and splendour of mind, and you 
will also not fail to perceive his thoughtlessness in 
making projects. He and Brandis are a pair of most 
amiable speculators, full of affection; but one must 
meet them with the ne quid nimie.' 

However, Bunsen in his flight was not to be scared 
by any warning or checked by calculating the chances 
of success or failure. With Brandis he went to Berlin, 
spent the glorious winter from 1815 to 1816 in the 
society of men like Niebuhr and Schleiermacher, and 
became more and more determined in his own plan 
of life, which was to study Oriental languages in 
Paris, London, or Calcutta, and then to settle at 
Berlin as Professor of Universal History. A full 
statement of his literary labours, both for the past 
and for the future, was drawn up by him, to be sub- 
mitted to Niebuhr, and it will be read even now 
with interest by those who knew Bunsen whmi he 
tried to take up forty years later the Hureads that 
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had slipped from his hand at the age of four-and- 

twenty. 

Instead of being sent to study at Paris and London 
by the Prussian Government, as he seems to have 
wished, he was suddenly called to Paris by his old 
pupil, Mr. Astor, who, after two years’ absence, had 
returned to Europe, and was anxious to renew his 
relations with Bunsen. Bunsen's object in accepting 
Astor’s invitation to Paris was to study Persian, and 
great was his disappointment when, on arriving 
there, Mr. Astor wished him at once to start for Italy. 
This was too much for Bunsen, to bo ttirned back 
just as he was going to quench his thirst for Oriental 
literature in the lectures of Sylvestre de Sacy. A 
compromise was effected. Bunsen remained for three 
months in Paris, and promised then to join his friend 
and pupil in Italy. How he worked at Persian and 
Arabic during the interval must be read in his own 
letters: — 

*I write from six in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, only in the course of that time having a 
walk in Uie garden of the Luxembourg, where I also 
often study; from four to six I dine and walk ; from 
six to seven sleep ; from seven to eleven work again. 

I have overtaken in study some of the French students 
who had begun a year ago. God be thanked for this 
helpl Before I go to bed I read a chapter in the 
New Testament, in the morning on rising one in 
the Old Testament ; yesterday 1 began the Psalms from 
the first.' 

As soon as he felt that he could continue his study 
of Penuan without tiie aid of a master, he left Paris. 
13ioagh immersed in work, he had made several 
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acquaintanees, among others that of Alexander von 
Humboldt, ‘ who intends in a few years to visit Asia, 
where 1 may hope to meet him. He has been 
beyond measure kind to me, and from him I shall 
receive the best recommendations for Italy and 
England, as well as from his brother, now Prussian 
Minister in London. Lastly, the winter in Borne 
may become to me, by the presence of Niebuhr, more 
instructive and fruitful than in any other place. 
Thus has God ordained all things for mo for the best, 
according to His will, not mine, and far better than I 
deserve.’ 

These were the feelings with which the young 
scholar, then twenty-four years of ago, started for 
Italy, as yet without any position, without having 
published a single work, without knowing, as we 
may suppose, where to rest his head. And yet he 
was full, not only of hope, but of gratitude, and 
he little dreamt that before seven years had passed 
he would be in Niebuhr’s place, and before twenty- 
five years had passed in the place of William von 
Humboldt, the Prussian Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James. 

The immediate future, in fact, had some severe 
disappointments in store for him. When he arrived 
at Florence to meet Mr. Astor, the young American 
had received peremptory orders to return to New 
York, and as Bunsen declined to follow him, he found 
himself really stranded at Florence, and all his plans 
thoroughly upset. Yet, though at that very time full 
of care and anxiety about his neuest relatiims, who 
looked to him for support when he could hardly 
support himself, his Qod-trusting spirit did not break 
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down. He remained at Florence, continuinn: liis Per- 
sian etadies, and making a living by ])rlvate tuition. 
A Mr, Gatheart seems to have been his favourite pupil, 
and through him new prospects of eventually pro- 
ceeding to India seemed to open. But, at the same 
time, Bunsen began to feel that the circumstances of 
his life became critical. ‘ I feel/ he says, ‘ that I am 
on the point of securing or losing the fruit of mv 
labours for life/ Rome and Niebuhr seemed the only 
haven in sight, and thither Bunsen now began to steer 
his frail bark. He arrived in Rome on the 14th ol’ 
November, 1816. Niebuhr, who was Prussian Minis- 
ter, received him with great kindness, and entered 
heartily into the literary plans of his young friend. 
Brandis, Niebuhrs secretary, renewed in common with 
his old friend his study of Greek philosophy. A native 
teacher of Arabic was engaged to help Bunsen in his 
Oriental studies. The necessary supplies seem to have 
come partly from Mr. As tor, partly from private 
lessons for which Bunsen had to make time in the 
midst of his varied occupations. Plato, Firdusi, the 
Koran, Dante, Isaiah, the Edda are mentioned by 
himself as his daily study. 

From an English point of view that young man 
at Rome, without a status, without a settled prospect 
in life, would have seemed an amiable dreamer, 
desUned to wake suddenly, and not very pleasantly, 
to the stem realities of life. If anything seemed 
unlikely, it was that an English gentleman, a man 
of good Urth and of independent fortune, should 
give his daughter to this poor young German at 
Rmne. Tel tiiis was the very tiling which a kind 
F^vidmee, that Providence in which Bunsen trusted 
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amid' all his iarouhles and difficulties, brought to pass. 
Bunsen became acquainted with Mr. Waddington, 
and was allowed to read German with his daughters. 
In the most honourable manner he broke off his 
visits when he became aware of his feelings for Miss 
Waddington. He writes to his sister : — 

‘ Having, at first, believed myself quite safe (the 
more so as 1 cannot think of marrying without im- 
pairing my whole scheme of mental development — 
and, least of all, could I think of pretending to a girl 
of fortune), I thought there was no danger.’ 

A little later he writes to Mrs. Waddington to ex- 
plain to her the reason for his discontinuing his visits. 
But the mother — and, to judge from her letters, a 
high-minded mother she must have been — accepted 
Bunsen on trust ; he was allowed to return to the 
house, and on the ist of July, 1817, the young German 
student, then twenty-five years of age, was married at 
Rome to Miss Waddington. What a truly important 
event this was for Bunsen, even those who had not 
the privilege of knowing the partner of his life may 
learn from the work before us. Though little is stdd 
in these memoirs of his wife, the mother of his children, 
the partner of his joys and sorrows, it is easy to see 
how Bunsen’s whole mode of life became possible only 
by the unceasing devotion of an ardent soul and 
a clear head consecrated to one object— to love and 
to cherish, for better for worse, for ridier for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death os do part — ay, 
and even after dea^ I With such a wife the soul of 
Bunsan could soar on its .wings, the small cares of life 
were removed, an^ independence was secured, and, 
though the Indian plans had to be surrender^ the 
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highest ambition of Bunsen’s life, a professorship in a 
German University, seemed no\reo.s3'’ of attainment. 
^Ve should have liked a few more pa^e.s <li\scrihin^ 
the joyous life of the 3'oung couple in the Iieyilav of 
their life; we could have wished that he had not\h'- 
dined the wish of his mother-in-law. to liave his 
bust made by Thorwaldsen. at a time when he must 
have been a model of manly heauty. Ihit if we 
know less than we could wish of what Bunsen 
then vw in the eyes of the world, we are allowed 
'ran insight into that heavenly- life which underlay 
all the outward happiness of that time, and which 
shows him to us as but one eye could then have seen 
him. A few weeks after his marriage he write.s in his 
journal ; — 

‘Eternal, omnipresent God! enlighten me with 
^oly Spirit, and fill me with Xhy heav^enly 
light! What in childhood I felt and ^’earned after, 
what throughout the years of youth grew clearer 
and dearer before my soul,— I will now venture to 
hold tot, to examine, to represent the revelation of 
Thee in man’s energies and efforts ; Thy firm path 
through the stream of ages I long to trace and 
m^nise, as to as may be permitted to me even in 
this body of earth. The song of praise to Thee from 
the whole of humanity, in times to and near, — the 
pains ud lamentations of men, and their consola- 
twms in Thee, —I wish to take in, dear and un- 
hmdered. Do Thou send me Thy Spirit of Truth, 
fhat I may behold things earthly as they are, with- 
out veil and without mask, without human trappings 
and empty adornment, and that in the silent peace 
of tiruth I may feel and recognise Thee. Let me not 
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falter, nor slide away from the great end of knowing 
Thee. Let not the joys, or honours, or vanities of 
the world enfeeble and darken my spirit; let me 
ever feel that I can only perceive and know Thee in 
so far as mine is a living soul, and lives, and moves, 
and has its being in Thee.’ 

Here we see Bunsen as the world did not see him, 
and we may observe how then, as ever, his literary 
work was to him hallowed by the objects for which 
it was intended. ‘ The firm path of God through the 
stream of ages ’ is but another title for one of his last 
works, ‘ God in History,’ planned with such youthful 
ardour, and finished under the lengthening shadow of 
death. 

The happiness of Bunsen’s life at Rome may easily 
be imagined. Though anxious to begin his work 
at a German University, he stipulated for three more 
years of freedom and preparation. Who could have 
made the sacrifice of the bright spring of life, of the 
unclouded days of happiness at Rome with wife and 
children, and with such friends as Niebuhr and 
Brandis? Yet this stay at Rome was fraught with 
fatal consequences. It led the straight current of 
Bunsen’s life, which lay so clear before him, into a 
new bod, at first very tempting, for a time smooth 
and sunny, but alast ending in waste of energy for 
which no outw&rd splendour could atone. The first 
false step seemed very natural and harmless. When 
Brandis went to Germany to begin his professQrial 
work, Bunsen took his |dace as Niebuhr’s secretary 
at Rome. He was determined, then, that nothing 
should induce him to remiun in the diplomatio carew 
(p. 130), but the current of that mill'Stream was too 
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strong even for Bunsen. How he remained as Seci e- 
tary of Legation, 1818 ; how the King of Ihussia. 
Fr^erick William III, came to visit Rome, anti took 
a fancy to the young diplomatist, who could spi ak 
to him with a modesty and frankness little known 
at Courts; how, when Niebuhr exchanged his em- 
bassy for a professorial chair at Bonn, Bunsen re- 
mained as Charge d'Atfaires ; how he went to Berlin. 
1827-8, and gained the hearts of the old King and 
of everybody else; how he returned to Rome and 
was fascinated by the young Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards Frederick William IV, whom he had to 
conduct through the antiquities and the modern life 
of the world city; how he became Prussian Minister, 
the friend of popes and cardinals, the centre of the 
best and most brilliant society; how, wlien the ditti- 
culties began between Prussia and the Papal Govern- 
ment, chiefly with regard to mixed marriages, Bunsen 
tried to mediate, and was at last disowned by both 
parties in 1838 — ^all this may now be read in the 
open memoirs of his life. His letters during these 
twenty years are numerous and full, particularly 
those addressed to his sister, to whom be was deeply 
attached* They are the most touching and elevating 
record of a life spent in important oflicial business, 
in interesting social intercourse, in literary and anti- 
quarian researches, in the enjoyment of art and 
nature, and in tiie blessedness of a prosperous family 
lifii, and throughout in an unbroken communion with 
Qod* is hardly a letter without an expression 

of that rdigicm in common life, that constant con- 
sdoiisiiees of a IMvine Prince, which made his life 
a life hi Qod. To many readers this outpouring 
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of a Qod-loving soul will seem to approach too near 
to that abuse of religious phraseology which is a sign 
of superficial rather than of deep-rooted piety. But, 
though through life a sworn enemy of every kind of 
cant, Bunsen never would surrender the privilege of 
speaking the language of a Christian, because that 
language had been profaned by the thoughtless repe- 
tition of shallow pietists. 

Bunsen has frequently been accused of pietism, 
particular!}’ in Germany, by men who could not dis- 
tinguish between pietism and piety, just as in Eng- 
land he was attacked as a freethinker by men who 
never knew the freedom of the cMldren of God. 

‘ Christianity is ours, not theirs,’ he would frequently 
say of those who made religion a mere profession, 
and imagined they knew Christ because they held a 
crozier and wore a mitre. We can now watch the 
deep emotions 4 nd firm convictions of that true- 
hearted man, m letted of undoubted sincerity, ad- 
dra»ed to his sister and his friends, and we can only 
wonder with what feelings they have been perused 
by those who in England questioned his Christianity 
or who in Germany suspected his honesty. 

From the time of his first meeting with the Eang 
of Prussia at Rome, and still more, after his stay at 
Berlin in 1827, Bunsen's chief interest with regard 
to Prussia centred in ecclesiastical matters. The 
King, after effecting Uie union of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistie branches of the Protestant Church, was 
• deeply interested in drawing up a new Liturgy for 
his own national, or, as it was called, Evangelicid 
C&urdi. The introduction of hu liturgy, or AgencUt, 
particularly as it was carried out, like everything else 
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in Prussia, by Royal decree, met with considerable 
resistance. Bunsen, who had been led independently 
to the study of ancient liturgies, and who had de- 
voted much of his time at Rome to the collection of 
ancient hymns and hymn tunes, could speak to the 
King on these favourite topics from the fulness of his 
heart. The Eling listened to him, even when Bunsen 
ventured to express his dissent from some of the 
Royal proposals, and when he, the young attach^, 
deprecated any authoritative interference with the 
freedom of the Church. In Prussia the whole move- 
ment was unpopular, and Bunsen, though he worked 
hard to render it less so, was held responsible for 
much which he himself had disapproved. Of all 
these turbulent transactions there remains but one 
bright and precious relic, Bunsen's ‘ Hymn and 
Prayer-book.’ 

The Prussian Legation on the Capitol was during 
Bunsen’s day not only the meeting-place of all dis- 
tinguished Germans, but, in the absence of an English 
Embassy, it also became the recognised centre of the 
most interesting portion of English society at Rome. 
Among the Germans, whose presence told on Bunsen’s 
life, either by a continued friendship or by common 
interests and pursuits, we meet the names of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, Baron von Stein, the great Prussian 
statesman, Radowitz, the less fortunate predecessor 
of Bismarck, Schnorr, Overbeck, and Mendelssohn. 
Among Englishmen, whose friendship with Bunsen 
dates from the Capitol, we €nd Thirlwall, Philip 
Pusey, Arnold, and Julius Hare. The names of 
Thorwaldsen, too, of Leopardi, Lord B^tings, Cham- 
pollion. Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand occur again 
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and again in the memoirs of that Roman life which 
teems with interesting events and anecdotes. The 
only literary production of that eventful period are 
Bunsen’s part in Platner's ‘Description of Rome,’ and 
the ‘Hymn and Prayer-book.’ But much material 
for later publications had been amassed in the mean- 
time. The study of the Old Testament had been 
prosecuted at ail times, and in 1824 the first be- 
ginning was made by Bunsen in the study of hiero- 
glyphics, afterwards continued with Champollion, and 
later with Lepsius. The Archaeological Institute and 
the German Hospital, both on the Capitol, were the 
two permanent bequests that Bunsen left behind 
when he shook off the dust of his feet, and left 
Rome on the 29th of April, 1838, in search of a 
new Capitol. 

At B^lin, Bunsen was then in disgrace. He had 
not actually been dismissed the service, but he was 
prohibited from going to Berlin to justify himself, 
and he was ordered to proceed to England on leave 
of absence. To Englamd, therefore, Bunsen now di- 
rected his steps with his wife and children, and there, 
at least, he was certain of a warm welcome, both 
from his wife’s relations and from his own very 
numerous Mends. When we read through the letters 
of that period, we hardly miss the name of a single 
man illustrious at that time in [England. As if to 
make up for tiie injustice done to him in Italy, and 
for the ingratitude of his country, people of all classes 
and of tiie most opposite views vied in dmng him 
honour. Rest he certainly found none, while travel- 
Hng about from one town to another, and staying at 
friends' houses, attending meetings, making speeches. 
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writing articles, and, as nsnal, amassing new in- 
formation wHerever he could find it. He worked at 
Egyptian with Lepsius ; at Welsh while staying with 
Lady HaU; at Ethnology with Dr. Prichard. He 
had to draw up two State papers — one on the Papal 
aggr^ion, the other on the law of divorce. He 
plunged, of course, at once into all the ecclesiastical 
and theological questions that were then agitating 
people's minds in England, and devoted his few really 
quiet hours to the preparation of his own ‘Life of 
Ciirist.’ With Lord Ashley he attended Bible meet- 
ings, with Mrs. Fry he explored the prisons, with 
Philip Pusey he attended agricultural assemblies, and 
he spent night after night as an admiring listener in 
the House of Commons. He was presented to the 
Queen and the Duke of Wellington, was made a 
D.C.L. at Oxford, discussed the future with J. H. 
Newman, the past with Buckland, Sedgwick, and 
Whewell. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
invited him to political conferences ; Maurice and 
Keble listened to his fervent addresses ; Dr. Arnold 
consulted the friend of Niebuhr on his own ‘ History 
of Rome,' and tried to convert him to more liberal 
opinions with regard to Church reform. Dr. Holland, 
Mrs. Austin, Buskin, Carlyle, Macaulay, Gaisford, 
Dr. Hawkins, and many more, all greeted him, all 
tried to do him honour, and many of them became 
attached to him for life. The andxitectural monu- 
ments of England, its castles, parks, and ruins, 
passed quickly through his field of vision during 
that stay. But he soon calls out: ‘I care not 

now for all Uie ruins of England ; it is her life that 
I Uke.’ 
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Most tonchin^ is his admiration, his '^al Wo of 
Gladstone. Thirty years have slnoe |>alsed, and the 
IP^rld.at^Wgc has fo^d out b^^s tiW what Eng- 
mnd . possesses in^him. But it tW not. so ih 1838, 
'apd few men at that early time cdpld have 'Bead 
^WistoheV hWt and 'mind 'so truly "he Biinsfen. 
Here ire % few of his thmarks . 

'*Iia8t nigiit, Z -came home from the Duke, 

f^d^klstohe’s b^k.was oh tables the second edition 
having cotber out' at seven o'clock. It is the book of 
the time, a {^at event*— the hrst book since Burke 
^^at^ goes to the bottom 'of the vital question ; far 
ihove his party and his time. I sat up till after 
hiidhight i and this morning I continued until 1 had 
‘ H^ijd the whole, and almost every sheet bears my 
tuarginal glosses, destined for the Prince, to whom I 
have sent the book with all despatch. Gladstone is 
the first man in England as to intellectual powers, 
and he has heard higher tones than any one else in 
this bland.’ 

And again (p. 493) 

* Gladstone is by far the first living intellectual 
power, on tiiat side. He has left his schoolmasters 
far behind him, but we must not u^onder if he still 
walks in their trammels ; his gesdus will soon firee 
ifeelf . entirely /and fly towards^ heaven with, its own 
J Gladstone ^J^a]d«|iot have the 

fedS^ W is moving 6n an taeiin^ p/cme, or 
among ruins, ha bere settled in a 

'^sell^tored house.’ . ' 

v/Of Nebfean, ishdin hehad mat at pxfe^lionsen 

• . .'I' 'V , 

morninif^Jhave had two hfi^bNijiiit breakfast 
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witti Newuto^ Ol it is tad,— hd and his friends aye 
truly intdilwtttlia people, but they hive lost their 
groWW, goin^ ez^y my waijt but stopping short in 
the^ midj^. It is top hste. T^tere has been in 
amfmble diango of ideas and a Christian under- 
stknding. Yeste^y he preached a beautifai sermon. 
A new period of life begms for iae ; may Ood’s Idessintr , 
beuponitl’ ' * 

Oxford made a deep inqjpression op Bunsen’s mind. 
He writes : — . - ' * 

‘ I am luxuriating in the delights of Oxford. T|iere 
has never been enough said of this Queen of all 
cities.’ 

But what as a German he admired and envied 
most was, after all, the House of Commons 
‘ I wish you could form an idea of what I felt. I 
ww for the first time man, the member of a true 
Germanic State, in liis highest, his proper place, de- 
fending the highest interests of humanity with the 
wpnderful power of speech-wrestling, but with the 
am of the spirit, boldly grasping at or tenaciously 
holding fast power, in the presence of his fellow- 
citiaens, submitti^ to the public conscience the judg. 
ment of his cause mid of his own uprightness. I saw 
before me the empire of the irorld governed, ^iid the 
rest of thd world- controlled and judged, by this 
Msembly; I had i^^ ftleling that, had I bOen boni in 
Hug^land, I Wvuld rathei^ be dead not sit 

•toong* th^ I thought, of my bsra 
connto^ ^d ^ thankful that I could thank Ciod 

^t.J fel^ 

*ls<^ that tre aji^ all on this field in eom- 

parison witl^iha-Eh(g|ii8hi^^howmueh''lhiw,^i^ I 

youu, ~ 
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discipline of mind, body, and heart, can effect even 
with but moderate genius, and even with talent 
alone 1 I drank in every word from the lips of the 
speakers, even those I disliked.’ 

More than a year was thus spent in England in the 
very fulness of life. ‘ My stay in'England in t 838-39,’ 
he writes at a later time, the 22nd of September, 
1841, ‘ was the poetry of my existence as a man ; this 
is the prose of it. There was a dew upon those 
fifteen months, which the sun has dried up, and 
which nothii^ can restore.’ Yet even then Bunsen 
could not have been free from anxieties for the future. 
He had a large family growing up, and he was now 
again, at the age of forty-seven, without any definite 
prospects in life. In spite, however, of the intrigues 
of his enemies, the personal feelings of the King and 
the Crown Prince prevailed at last, and he was 
appointed in July, 1839, as Prussian Minister in 
Switzerland, his secret and confidential instructions 
being ‘to do nothing.’ These instructions were care- 
fully observed by Bunsen, as far as politics were 
concerned. He passed two years of rest at the 
Hubei, near Berne, with his family, devoted to his 
books, receiving visits from his friends, and watching 
from a distance the coming events in Prussia. 

In 1840 the old King died, and it was generally 
expected that Bunsen would at once receive an in- 
fluential position at Berlin. Not till April, 1841, 
however, was he summoned to the Court, although, to 
judge from the correspondence between him and the 
new King, Frederick William IV, few men could have 
eiyoyed a larger share of royal confidence and love 
then Bunsen. The king was hungering and thirsting 
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“ after Bunsen, yet Bunsen was not invited to Berlin, 
The fact is that the young king had many friends, 
and those friends were not the friends of Bunsen. 
They were satisfied with his honorary exile in Switzer- 
land, and thought him best employed at a distance in 
doing nothing. The Icing, too, who knew Bunsen’s 
character from former years, must have known that 
Berlin was not large enough for him, and he therefore 
left him in his Swiss retirement till an employment 
worthy of him could be found. This was to go on 
a special mission to England with a view of estab- 
lishing, in common with the Church of England, 
a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem 
the king hoped that the two principal Protestant 
Churches of Europe would, across the grave of the 
Redeemer, reach to each other the right hand of 
fellowship. Bunsen entered into this plan with all 
the energy of his mind and heart. It was a work 
thoroughly congenial to himself, and if it required 
diplomatic skill, certainly no one could have achieved 
it more expeditiously and successfully than Bunsen. 
He was then a persona grata with Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, and Lord Ashley — not yet Lord Shaftesbury 
— gave him all the support his party could command. 
English influence was then so powerful at Constanti- 
nople that all difficulties doe to Turkish bigotry were 
quickly removed. At the end of June, 1841, he 
arrived in London ; on the 6th of August he wrote, 

* All is settled and on the 7th of November the new 
Bishop of Jerusalem was consecrated. Seldom was a 
more important and more complicated transaction 
settled in so short a time. Had the discussions been 
prolonged, had time been given to tiie leaders of the 
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Romanising party to recover from their surprise, the 
Bill that had to be passed through both Houses would 
certainly have been defeated. People have hardly 
yet understood the real bearing of that measure, nor 
appreciated the germ which it may still contain for 
the future of the Reformed Church, One man only 
seems to have seen clearly what a blow this first 
attempt at a union between the Protestant Churches 
of England and Germany was to his own plans, and 
to the plans of his friends ; and we know now. from 
Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ that the Bishopric of Jerusalem 
drove him to the Church of Rome. This may have 
been for the time a gi'eat loss to the Church of 
England; it marked, at all events, a great crisis in 
her history. 

In spite, however, of his great and unexpected 
success, there are traces of weariness in Bunsen's 
letters of that time, which show that he was longing 
for more congenial work. ‘ Oh, how I hate and 
detest diplomatic life I ’ he wrote to his wife; ‘and 
how little true intellectuality is there in the high 
society here as soon as you cease to speak of English 
national subjects and interests ; and the eternal 
hurricanes, whirling, urging, rashing, in this monster 
of a town I Even with you and the children life 
would become oppressive under the diplomatic burden. 
I can pray for our country life, but I cannot pray 
for a London life, although I dare not pray against 
it, if it must be.' 

Bunsen’s observations of character amidst the dis> 
tractions of his London season are very interesting 
and striking, particularly at this distance of time. 
He writes : — 
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‘Mr. Gladstone has been invited to become one of 
the trustees of the Jerusalem Fund. He is beset with 
scruples; his heart is with us, but his mind is en- 
tangled in a narrow system. He awaits salvation 
from another code, and by wholly different ways 
from myself. Yesterday morning I had a letter from 
him of twenty-four pages, to which I replied early 
this morning by eight. 

‘ The Bishop of London constantly rises in my esti- 
mation. He has replied admirably to Mr. Gladstone, 
closing with the words, “ My dear Sir, my intention is 
not to limit and restrict the Church of Christ, but to 
enlarge it.” ’ 

A letter from Sir Robert Peel, too, must here be 
quoted in full : — 

' WHITEHALt, 
OctofH:r lo, 18 , 41 . 

‘ My dear Mr. Bunsen, — My note merely conveyed 
a request that you would be good enough to meet Mr. 
Cornelius at dinner on Friday last. 

*I assure you that I have been amply repaid for 
any attention I may have shown to that distinguished 
artist, in the personal satisfaetion I have had in the 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. He is one 
of a noble people distinguished in every art of war 
and peace. The union and patriotism of that people, 
spread over the centre of Europe, will contribute the 
surest guarantee for the peace of the world, and the 
most powerful check upon the spread of all pernicious 
doctrines injurious to the cause of religion and order, 
and that liberty which respects the rights of osiers. 

* My earnest hope is that every member of this 
illustrious race, whUe he may cherish the particular 
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i^antrjr of his birth as he does his home, will extend 
his devotion beyond its narrow limits, and exult in 
the name of a German, and recognise the claim of 
Germany to the love and affection and patriotic exer- 
tiotm of all her sons. 

*I hope I judge the feelings of every German by 
those which were excited in my own breast (in the 
breast of a foreigner and a stoanger) by a simple 
ballad, that seemed, however, to concentrate the will 
of a mighty people, and said emphatically, 

''They shell not have the Bhine/* 

‘ They will not have it — and the Bhine will be pro- 
tected by a song, if the sentiments which that song 
embodies pervade, as I hope and trust they do, every 
German heart. 

* You will begin to think that I am a good German 
myself — and so I am, if hearty wishes for the union 
and welfare of the German race can constitute one. 

* Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

‘Robert Peel.’ 

When Bunsen was on the point of leaving London 
he received the unexpected and unsolidted appoint- 
ment of Prussian Envoy in England, an appointment 
whidh he could not bring himself to decline, and 
which again postponed for twelve years his cherished 
plans of an otium cum dignitatem What the world 
at large would have ccdled the most fortunate event 
in Bunsmi’s life proved indeed a real misfortune. It 
jc^prived Bunsen of the last dhanoe of ftiliy realising 
the iitttBuy plans of his youth, and it deprived the 
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world of services that no one could have rendered so 
well in the cause of freedom of thought, of practical 
religion, and in teaching the weighty lessons of anti- 
quity to the youth of the future. It made him waste 
Us precious hours in work that any Prussian baron 
could have done as well, if not better, and did not set 
him free until his bodily strength was undermined, 
and the joyful temper of his mind saddened by sad 
experiences. 

Nothing could have been more brilliant than the 
beginning of Bunsen’s diplomatic career in England. 
First came the visit of the King of Prussia, whom 
tile Queen had invited to be godfather to the Prince 
of Wales. Soon after the Prince of Pnissia came 
to England under the guidance of Bunsen. Then 
followed the return visit of the Queen at Stolzenfels, 
on the Rhine. All this, no doubt, took up much of 
Bunsen’s time, but it gave him also the pleasantest 
introduction to the highest society of England; for, 
as Baroness Bunsen shrewdly remarks, ‘there is 
nothing like standing within the Bude-light of 
Royalt]^ to make one conspicuous, and sharpen per- 
ceptions and recollections.’ (IL p. 8.) Bunsen com- 
plained, no doubt, now and then, abopt excessive 
offidal work, yet be seemed on the whole reconciled 
to his pomtion, and up to the year 1847 we hear of no 
attempts to escape from diplomatic bondage. In a 
letter to Mrs. Fry he says : — 

*1 can assure you 1 never passed a more quiet and 
truly satisfsetoiy evaning in London than the last, in 
the Quel’s house, in tiie midst of tiie excitement of 
theseason. I think this is a drcumstance for which 
<me ought to be thankful ; and it has much wimlhdsd 
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me of hours that I have spent at Berlin and Sans 
Souci with the King and the Queen and the Princess 
William, and, I am thankful to add, with the Princess 
of Prussia, mother of the future King. It is a striking 
and consoling and instructive proof that what is called 
the world, the great world, is not necessarily worldly 
in itself, but only by that inward worldliness which, 
as rebellion against the spirit, creeps into the cottage 
as well as into the palace, and against which no out- 
ward form is any protection. Forms and rules may 
prevent the outbreak of wrong, but cannot regenerate 
right, and may quench the spirit and poison inward 
truth. The Queen gives hours daily to the labour of 
examining into the claims of the numberless petitions 
addressed to her, among other duties to which her 
time of privacy is devoted.* 

The Queen's name and that of Prince Albert occur 
often in these memoirs, and a few of Bunsen’s remarks 
and observations may be of interest, though they 
contain little that can now be new to the readers of 
the * Life of the Prince Consort ’ and of the ‘ Queen’s 
Journal.* 

First, a graphic description, from the hand of 
Baroness Bunsen, of the Queen opening Parliament 
in 184 a: — 

‘ Last, the procession of the Queen’s entry, and her- 
self, looking worthy and fit to be the converging point 
of so many rays of grandeur. It is self-evident that 
she is not tall, but were she ever so tall she could not 
have more grace and dignity, a head better set, a 
throat more royally and classically arching; and one 
adi^mtage there is in her not being taller, that when 
sto^iMts a glance it is of necessity upwards and not 
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downwards, and thus the effect of the eyes is not 
thrown away — the beam and effluence not lost. The 
composure with which she filled the throne, while 
awaiting the Commons, was a test of character — no 
fidget and no apathy. Then, her voice and enun- 
ciation could not be* more perfect. In short, it could 
not be said that she did well^ but she ufas the Queen — 
she was, and felt herself to be, the acknowledged chief 
among grand and national realities.* (VoL II. p. lo.) 

The next is an account of the Queen at Windsor 
Castle on receiving the Princess of Prussia, in 1846 : — 

‘The Queen looked well and rayonnante^ with that 
expression that she always has when thoroughly 
pleased with all that occupies her mind, which you 
know I always observe with delight, as fraught with 
that truth and reality which so essentially belong to 
her character, and so strongly distinguish her coun- 
tenance, in all its changes, from the fixed mask only 
too common in the Royal rank of society.* (Vol. II. 

p- j 15) 

After having spent some days at Windsor Castle, 
Bunsen writes in 1846 : — 

‘The Queen often spoke with me about education, 
and in particular of religious institiction. Her views 
are very serious, but at the same time liberal and 
comprehensive. She (as well as Prince Albert) hates 
all formalism. The Queen reads a great deal, and 
has done my book on ‘The Church of the Future’ 
the honour to read it so attentively, that the other 
day, lyhen at Cashiobuty, seeing the book on the 
table, she looked out passages which she had approved 
in order to read them aloud to the Queen-Howager.' 
(VoL n. p. i»i.) 
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And once more : — 

‘The Queen is a wife and a mother as happy as the 
happiest in her dominions, and no one can be more 
careful of her charges. She often speaks to me of the 
great task before her and the Prince in the education 
of the Boyal children, and particularly of the Prince 
« of Wales and the Princess !l^yal.’ 

Before the troubles of 1847 and 1848, Bunsen was 
enabled to spend part of his time in the country, 
away firom the turmoil of London, and much of his 
literary work dates from tiiat time. After his ‘ Church 
of the Future,* the discovery of the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius by the late Dr. Cureton led Bunsen back 
to the study of the earliest literature of the Christian 
Church, and the results of these researches were pub- 
lished in his ‘Ignatius.’ Lepsius’ stay in England 
and his expedition to Egypt induced Bunsen to put 
his own materials in order and to give to the world 
his long-ihatured views on ‘The Place of Egypt in 
Universal Bdstory.’ The later volumes of this work 
led him into philological studies of a more general 
character, and at the meeting of the British Associ- 
ation at Oxford, in 1847, he read before the brilliantly- 
attended ethnological section his paper ‘ On the results 
of the recent ]%yptian researches in reference to 
Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the Classification 
of Languages,’ published in the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Association, and separately under the title, ‘Three 
Idnguistic Dissertations, by Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. 
Charles Meyer, and Dr. Max MQller.’ ‘Those three 
days at Oxford,* he writes, ‘were a time of great 
dbtiin^tiim to me. both in my public and private 
Everything important in litenatiae and 
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art attxaieted not only his notice, but his warmest 
interest: and no one who wanted encouragement, 
advice, or help in literary or historical researches, 
knocked in vain at Bunsen’s door. His table at 
breakfast and dinner Was filled by ambassadors and 
professors, by biskops and missionaries, by dukes and 
poor scholars, and his evening parties ofiered a kind 
of neutral ground, where people could meet who could 
have met nowhere else, and where English prejudices 
had no jurisdiction. That Bunsen, holding the posi- 
tion which he held in society, but still more being 
what he was apart from his social position, should 
have made his presence felt in England, was not to 
be wondered at. He would speak out whenever he 
felt strongly, but he was the last man to meddle or to 
intrigue. He had no time even if he had had taste 
for it. But there were men in England who could 
never forgive him for the Jerusalem Bishopric, and 
who resorted to the usual tactics for making a man 
unpopular. A cry was soon raised against his supposed 
influence at Court, and doubts were thrown out as to 
his orthodoxy. Every Liberal bishop that was ap> 
pointed was said to have been appointed through 
Bunsen. Dr. Hampden was declar^ to have been 
his nominee — the fact being that Bunsen did not even 
know of him before he had been made a bishop. As 
his practical Christianity could not well be questioned, 
he was accused of holding heretical opinions, because 
his chronology differed firom that of Jewish Babbis 
and Bishop Usher. It is extraordinary how little 
Bunsmi jiimwelf cared about these attacks, thot^ 
they ciansed acute sudhiing to his fiunily. was 
not sui^priaed ihaet he should be hated by th«^ whose 
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theological opinions he considered unsound , and whose 
ecclesiastical politics he had openly declared to be 
fraught with danger to the most sacred interests of 
the Church. Besides, he was the personal friend of 
such men as Arnold, Hare, Thirlwall, Maurice, Stanley, 
and Jowett. He had even a kind word to say for 
Froude’s ‘Nemesis of Faith.* He could sympathise, 
no doubt, with all that was good and honest, whether 
among the High Church or Low Church party, and 
many of his personal friends belonged to the one as 
well as to the other ; but he could also thunder forth 
with no uncertain sound against everything that 
seemed to him hypocritical, pharasaical, unchristian. 
Thus he writes (II. p- : — 

‘I apprehend having given the ill-disposed a pretext 
for considering me a semi-Pelagian, a contemner of 
the Sacraments, or denier of the Son, a perverter of 
the doctrine of justification, and therefore a crypto- 
Catholic theosophist, heretic, and enthusiast, deserving 
of all condemnation. I have written it because I felt 
compelled in conscience to do so.’ 

Again (II. p. 87):— 

‘ In my letter to Mr. Gladstone, I have maintained 
the lawfulness and the apostolic character of the 
German Protestant Church. You will find the style 
changed in this work, bolder and more free.’ 

Attacks, indeed, became frequent and more and 
moto bitter, but Bunsen seldom took any notice of 
^inl He writes : — 

*Hare is toll bf wrath at an attack made upon me in 
Christian Bemembrancer” — in a very Jesuitical 
^wi^^sinuating that 1 ought not to have so much 
inflilenoe allowed me. Another article execrates the 
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Bishopric of Jerusalem as an abomination. This zeal 
savours more of hatred than of charity.* 

But though Bunsen felt far too firmly grounded in 
his own Christian faith to be shaken by such attacks 
upon himself, he too could be roused to wrath and 
indignation when the poisoned aiTows of theological 
Fijians were shot against his friends. When speaking 
of the attacks on Arnold, he writes : — 

‘Truth is nothing in this generation except a means, 
in the best case, to something good ; but never, like 
virtue, considered as good, as the good — the object in 
itself. X dreams away in twilight. Y is sliding into 
Puseyism. Z (the Evangelicals) go on thrashing the 
old straw. I wish it were otherwise ; but I love Eng- 
land, with all her faults. I write to you, now only to 
you, all I think. All the errors and blunders which 
make the Puseyites a stumbling-block to so many — 
the rock on which they split is no other than what 
Rome split upon — self-righteousness, out of want of 
understanding justification by faith, and hovering 
about the unholy and blasphemous idea of atoning for 
our sins, because they feel not, understand not, indeed 
believe not, ^/i6 Atonement^ and therefore enjoy not the 
glorious privileges of the children of God — the blessed 
duty of the sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who 
atoned for them. Therefore no sacrifice — therefore 
no Christian priesthood — no Church. By our fathers 
these ideas were fundamentally acknowledged; they 
were in abeyance in the worsUp of file Churchy but 
not on the dom^tic altar and in the 'hymns of the 
spirit. With the Puseyites, as with the Romanists, 
these ideas are cut ofiT at the roots. O when will, the 
Word of Ood be brought up against themi What a 
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state 0d0 ooTintTy is in ! The land of liberty rushing 
into the worst slavery, the veriest thraldom t’ 

To many people it might have seemed as if Bunsen 
during all this time was so much absorbed in English 
interests, political, theolo^cal, and social, that he 
had ceased to care for what was passing in his own 
country. His letters, however, tell a different tale. His 
voluminous correspondence with the King of Prussia, 
though not yet published, will one day bear witness 
to Bunsen’s devotion to his country, and his enthu- 
siastic attachment to the house of Hohenzollem. From 
ye%)r to year he was urging on the King and his ad- 
visers the wisdom of liberal concessions, and the abso- 
lute necessity of action. He was working at plans 
for constitutional reforms, he went to Berlin to rouse 
the King, to shame his Ministers, to insist in season 
and out of season on the duty of acting before it was 
too late. His faith in the King is most touching. 
When he goes to Berlin in 1844, he sees everywhere 
how unpopular the King is, how even his best inten- 
tions are misutaderstood and misiepresented. Yet he 
goes on working and hoping, and he sacrifices his 
own popularity rather than oppose openly the suicidal 
polioy that might have ruined Prassia, if Prussia 
could have been ruined. Thiis he writes in August, 

1845:— 

* To act as a statesman at the helm, in the Father- 
laud, I consider not to be in the least my calling ; what 
X believe te be my calling is to be mounted high b»- 
fme tile masti to observe what land,^ what breakers, 
signs of coming storm, there may be, and then 
te' ltbuuunce them to the iHse and practical steersman. 
Si : ia tiie sams to whether my own nation tiudl 
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know in my lifetime or afW my death, how faithfully 
I haye taken to heart its weal and woe, be it in 
Church or State, and borne it on my heart as my 
nearest interest, as long as life lasted. I give up the 
point of making myself understood in the present 
generation. Here (in London) I consider myself to 
be upon the right spot. I seek to preserve peace and 
unity, and to remove dissatisfaction, wherever it is 
possible.’ 

Nothing, however, was done. Year after year was 
thrown away, like a Sibylline leaf, and .the penalty 
for the opportunities that had been lost became 
heavier and heavier. The King, particularly when 
he was tmder the influences of Bunsen's good genius, 
was ready for any sacrifice. ‘The commotion,’ he 
exclaimed, in 1 845, ‘ can only be met and overcome 
by freedom, absolute freedom.’ But when Bunsen 
wanted measures, not words, the King himself seemed 
powerless. Surrounded as he was by men of the 
most opposite characters and interests, and quite 
capable of gauging them all — for his intellect was of 
no common stamp— he could agree with all of them 
to a certain point, but could never bring himself to go 
the whole length with any one of them. Bunsen 
writes from Berlin : — ‘ My stay will certainly not be 
a long one ; the Eling's heart is like that of a brother 
towards me, but our ways diverge. The die is cast, 
and he reads in my countenance that I deplore the 
throW. Mo too fulfils his &te, and we with him.’ 

When, at last, in 1847, ^ Constitution was granted 
by the King, it was too late. Sir Robert Peel seems 
to have horn hopeful, and in a letter of twenty-tWo 
Pfges' to Bunsen he Expressed ah opinhm that the 
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Prussian Government might still be able to maintain 
the Constitution, if only sincere in desiring its due 
development, and prepared in mind for that develop- 
ment. To the King, however, and to the party at 
Court, the Constitution, if not actually hateful, was 
a mere plaything, and the idea of surrendering one 
particle of his independence never entered the King’s 
mind. Besides, 1848 was at the door, and Bunsen 
certainly saw the coming storm from a distance, 
though he could not succeed in opening the eyes of 
those who stood at the helm in Prussia. Shortly be- 
fore the hurricane broke loose, Bunsen had once more 
determined to throw up his official position, and retire 
to Bonn. But with 1848 all these hopes and plans 
were scattered to the winds. Bunsen’s life became 
more restless than evefr, and his health was gradually 
giving way under the constant tension of his mind. 

‘ I feel,’ he writes in 1848, to Archdeacon Hare, ‘ that 
I have entered into a new period of life. I have given 
^ up all private concerns, all studies and researches of 
my own, and live entirely for the present political 
emergencies of my country, to stand or to fiUl by and 
with it.’ 

*\^ith his love for England ho deeply felt the want 
of sympathy on the part of England for Prussia in 
her struggle to unite and regenerate the whole of 
Germany. ‘It is quite entertaining,’ he writes with 
a touch of irony very unusual in his letters, ‘ to see 
the stiff unbelief of the English in the future of Ger- 
many. Lord John is merely uninformed. Peel has 
somewhat staggered the mind of the excellent Prince 
by his unbelief; yet he has a statesmanlike good-will 
towards the Oermanic nations, and even for the 
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German nation, Aberdeen is the greatest sinner. 
He believes in God and the Emperor Nicholas 1' The 
Schleswig-Holstein question embittered his feelings 
still more, and in absence of all determined convictions 
at Berlin, the want of moral courage and political 
faith among those In whose hands the destinies of 
Germany had been placed, roused him to wrath and 
fury, though he could never be driven to despair of 
the future of Prussia. For a time, indeed, he seemed 
to hesitate between Frankfort, then the seat of the 
German Parliament, and Berlin ; and he would have 
accepted the Premiership at Frankfort if his friend 
Baron Stockmar had accepted the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. But very soon he perceived that, however 
paralyzed for the moment, Prussia ivas the only pos- 
sible centre of life for a regeneration of Germany; 
that Prussia could not be merged in Germany, but 
that Germany had to be resuscitated and reinvigorated 
through Prussia. His patriotic nominalism, if we 
may so call his youthful dreams of a united Germany, 
had to yield to the force of that political realism 
which sacrifices names to things, poetry to prose, the 
ideal to the possible. What made his decision easier 
than it would otherwise have been to a heart so full 
of enthusiasm was his personal attachment to the 
King and to the Prince of Prussia, For a time, in- 
deed, though for a short time only, Bunsen, after his 
interview with the King in January, 1849, believed 
that his hopes might still be realised, and he seems 
actually to have had the King’s promise that he would 
accept the Crown of a United Germany, without Aus- 
tria. But as soon as Bunsen had left Berlin new in- 
fluences b^^an to work on the King’s bram,and when 
voju II. A a 
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Bofisen returned, full of hope, he was told by the King 
himself that he had never repented in such a degree 
of any step as that which Bunsen had advised him to 
take ; that the course entered upon was a wrong 
to Austria ; that he would have nothing to do with 
such an abominable line of politics, but would leave 
that to the Ministry at Frankfort. Whenever the 
personal question should be addressed to him, then 
would he reply as one of the Hohenzollern, and thus 
live and die as an honest man. Bunsen, though 
mourning over the disappointed hopes that had once 
centred in Frederick William IV, and freely express- 
ing the divergence of opinion that separated him from 
his Sovereign, remained throughout a faithful servant 
and a loyal friend. Ehs buoyant spirit, confident that 
nothing could ruin Prussia, was looking forwaird to 
the future, undismayed by the unbroken succession 
of blunders and failures of Prussian statesmen — nay, 
ei^oying with a prophetic fervour, at the time of the 
deepest degradation of Prus^ at Olmiitz, the final 
and inevitable triumph of that cause which counted 
amoi^ its heroes and martyrs such names as Stein, 
Qneisenau, Niebuhr, Arndt, and, we may now add, 
Bunsen. 

After the reaction of 1849 Bunsen’s political in- 
fiuence ceased altogether, and as Minister in Fngland 
he had almost always to carry out instructions of 
whidt he disapprove More and mmre he longed 
6Nr rest and freedom, fbr ‘Imeure for reflection on 
the Divine whidt subaists in things human, and for 
writing, if Qod enables me to do so. I live as one 
lamed; tim j^nions that might have furthered toy 
progress era hound,— yet not brokmi.’ Tet he would 
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not give op his placse as long as bis enemies at Berlin 
did all they could to oust him. He would not be 
beaten by them, nor did he altogether despair of 
better days. His opinion of the Prince of Prussia 
(the present King) had been raised very high since 
be come to knW him more intimately, and he 
expected much in the hour of need from his soldier- 
like decision and sense of honour. The negotiations 
about the Schleswig-Holstein question soon roused 
again all his German sympathies, and he exerted 
himself to the utmost to defend the just cause of the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, which had been so shamefully 
misrepresented by unscrupulous partisans. The his- 
tory of these negotiations cannot yet be written, but 
it will some day surprise the student of history when 
he finds out in what way public opinion in England 
was dosed and stupified on that simple question. He 
found himself isolated and opposed by nearly all his 
English friends. One statesman only, but the greatest 
of English statesmen, saw clearly where the rig^t 
and where the wrong was, but even he could only 
dare to be silent. On the 31st of July, 1B50, Bunsen 
writes : — 

* Palmerston had yielded, when in a scrape, first to 
Russia, then to France ; the prise has been tiie pro- 
tocol, the victim, Germany. They shaJl never have 
my signature to such a piece of iniquity and folly.’ 

However, on the 8th of May, 1852, Bunsen had to 
sign that very piece of iniquity. It was done, ma- 
chindike, at the King’s command ; yet, if Bunsen had 
fidlowed his own better judgment, he would not have 
signed, but sent in his resignation. *lhefirrt cannon- 
s' in Europe’ he used to say, ‘will tear Uiis PTag^ 

A a n 
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matio Sanction to tatters;’ and so it was, but alas! 
he did not live to see the Nemesis of that iniquity. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the humiliation 
inflicted on Prussia by that protocol was never for- 
gotten by one brave soldier, who, though not allowed 
at that time to draw his royal sword, has ever since 
been working at the reform of Prussia’s army, till 
on the field of Sadowa the disgrace of the London 
protocol and the disgrace of Olrniitz were wiped out 
together, and German questions can no longer be set- 
tled by the Great Powers of Europe, ‘ with or without 
the consent of Prussia.’ 

Bunsen remained in England two years longer, 
full of literary work, delighted by the success of 
Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition, entering heartily 
into all that interested and agitated English society, 
but nevertheless carrying in his breast a heavy heart. 
Prussia and Germany were not what he wished them 
to be. At last the complications that led to the 
Crimean War held out to his mind a last prospect 
of rescuing Prussia from her Russian thraldom. If 
Prussia could have been brought over to join Eng- 
land and France, the unity of Northern Germany 
might have been her reward, as the unity of Italy 
was the reward of Cavour’s alliance with the Western 
Powers. Bunsen used all his influence to bring this 
about, but he used it in vain, and in April, 1854, he 
succumbed and his resignation was accepted. 

Now, atlast, Bunsen was free. He writes to a son: — 

* You know how I struggled, almost desperately, to 
retire from public employment in 1850. Now the 
etHtd is broken, and the bird is free. The Lord be 
IwaiSedl’ 
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But sizty-tvro years of his life were gone. The foun- 
dations of literary work which he had laid as a young 
man were difficult to recover, and if anything was 
to be finished it had to be finished in haste. Bunsen 
retired to Heidelberg, hoping there to realise the ideal 
of his life, and realising it, too, in a certain degree — 
i. e. as long as he was able to forget his sixty-two 
years, his shaken health, and his blasted hopes. His 
new edition of ‘ Hippolytus,’ under the title of ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Mankind,’ had been finished in seven 
volumes before he left England. At Heidelberg his 
principal work was the new translation of the Bible, 
and his ‘ Life of Christ,’ an enormous undertaking, 
enough to fill a man’s life, yet with Bunsen by no 
means the only work to which he devoted his remain- 
ing powers. Egyptian studies continued to interest 
him while superintending the English translation of 
his ‘Egypt.’ His anger at the machinations of the 
Jesuits in Church and State would rouse him sud- 
denly to address the German nation in his ‘ Signs of 
the Times.’ And the prayer of his early youth, ‘ to 
be allowed to recognise and trace the firm path of God 
through the stream of ages,’ was fulfilled in his last 
work, ‘ God in History.’ There were many blessings 
in his life at Heidelberg, and no one could have ac- 
knowledged them more gratefully than Bunsen. ‘ Yet,' 
he writes, — 

‘1 miss John Bull, the sea. The Time* in the mom> 
ing, and, besides, some doeens of fellow-ereatures. The 
learned class has greatly sunk in Ctormany, more 
than I supposed; aU behindhand. . . . Nothing 
appean ti any importanoe ; the most wretched trifles 
are cried up.’ 
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Though had bid adieu to politics, yet he could 
not keep entirely aloof. The Prince of Prussia and 
the noble Princess of Prussia consulted him frequently, 
and even from Berlin baits were held out from time 
to time to catch the escaped ^agle. Indeed, once 
again Bunsen was enticed by the voice of the charmer, 
and a pressing invitation of the EJng brought him 
to Berlin to preside at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in September, 1 857. His hopes revived once 
more, and his plans of a liberal x>olicy in Church and 
State were once more pressed on the King — in vain, 
as every one knew beforehand, except Bunsen alone, 
with his loving, trusting heart. However, Bunsen’s 
hopes, too, were soon to be destroyed, and he parted 
from the King, the broken idol of all his youthful 
dreams — not in anger, but in love, ‘as I wish and 
pray to depart from this earth, on the calm, still 
evening of a long, beautiful summer's day.’ This was 
written on the ist of October, on the 3rd the King’s 
mind gave way, though his bodily suffering lasted 
longer than that of Bunsen. Little more is to be said 
of the last years of Bunsen’s life. The difficulty of 
breathing from which he suffered became often very 
distressing, and he was obliged to seek relief by travel 
in Switzerland, or by spending the winter at Cannes. 
He recovered from time to time, so as to be able to 
work hard at the ‘Bible-work,’ and even to make 
short excursions to Paris or Berlin. In the last year 
oS his life he executed the plan that had passed before 
his mind as Hie fairest dream of his youth — he took a 
house at Bonn, and he was not without hope that he 
still, like Niebuhr, leoture in the ITnivsnity, 
and give to the young men the fruits oi his studies 
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and the advioe fotmded on the experience of his life. 
This, however, was not to be, and all who watched 
him with loving eyes knew but too well that it could 
not be. The last chapter of his life is painful beyond 
expression as a chropicle of his bodily sufferings, but 
it is cheerful also beyond expression as the record of 
a triumph over death in hope, in faith — nay, one might 
almost say, in sight — such as has seldom been wit- 
nessed by human eyes. He died on the 28th of No- 
vember, i860, and was buried on the ist of December 
in the same churchyard at Bonn where rests the body 
of his Mend and teacher, Niebuhr. 

Thoughts crowd in thick upon us when we gaze at 
that monument, and feel again the presence of that 
spirit as we so often felt it in the hours of sweet 
counsel. When we think of the literary works in 
which, later in life and almost in the presence of 
death, he hurriedly gathered up the results of his 
studies and meditations, we feel, as he felt himself 
when only twenty-two years of age, that ‘ learning 
annihilate itself, and the most perfect is the first 
submerged, for the next scale with ease the 
height which cost the preceding the full vigour of 
life.’ It has been so, and always will be so. Bunsen’s 
work, particularly in Egyptian philology and in the 
philosophy of lan^age, was to a great extent the 
woric of a pioneer, and it will be easy for others to 
advance on the roads which he has opened, and to 
t^^KToach nearer to the goal which he has pointed out. 
Borne cff his works, however, will hold tlmir {dace in 
the histoiy of aoholandiip, and particularly of theo- 
logical ariudarship. The question of the genuineness 
of ^ original ^istles of Ignatius can hardly be 
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opened again alter Bunsen’s treatise, and his discovery 
that the book on ‘ All the Heresies,’ ascribed to Origen, 
could 'au>t be the work of that writer, and that most 
probably it was the work of Hippoljrtus, will always 
mark an epoch in the study of early Christian litera- 
ture. Either of those works would have been enough 
to make the reputation of a German professor, or to 
found the fortune of an English bishop. Let it be re- 
membered that they were the outcome of the leisure 
hours of a hard-worked Prussian diplomatist, who, 
during the London season, could get up at five in the 
morning, light his own fire, and thus secure four hours 
of undisturbed work before breakfast. 

Another reason why some of Bunsen’s works will 
prove more mortal than others is their comprehensive 
character. Bunsen never worked for work's sake, 
but always for some higher purpose. Special re- 
searches with him were a means, a ladder to be 
thrown away as soon as he had reached his point. 
The thought of exhibiting his ladders never entered 
his mind. Occasionally, however, Bunsen would 
take a jump, and being bent on general results, he 
would sometimes neglect the objections that were 
urged against him. It has been easy, even during 
his lifetime, to point out weak points in his aigu- 
ments, and scholars who have spent the whole of 
their lives on one Greek classic have found no dilS- 
culty in showing to the world that they know more 
of ^at particular author than Bunsen. But 
those who fully appreciate the real importance of 
Bunsen’s labours-^labourB that were more like a 
shower of rain fertilising large acres than like the 
ai^tifldal inigatiM^ whi^ Mipporta one gteenhonse 
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plant — ^will be the first to mourn over the precious 
time that vras lost to the vrorld by Bunsen’s official 
avocations. If he could do what he did in his few 
hours of rest, what would he have achieved if he 
had carried out tl^e original plan of his life! It is 
almost incredible that a man with hia clear percep- 
tion of his calling in life so fully expressed in his 
earliest letters, should have allowed himself to be 
drawn away by the siren voice of diplomatic life. 
His success, no doubt, was great at first, and the 
kindness shown him by men like Niebuhr, the King, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia was enough to turn 
a head that sat on the strongest shoulders. It should 
be remembered, too, that in Germany the diplomatic 
service has always had far greater charms than in 
England, and that the higher members of that service 
enjoy often the same political influence as members 
of the Cabinet. If we read of the brilliant reception 
accorded to the young diplomatist during his first 
stay at Berlin, the favours showered upon him by 
the old King, the friendship offered him by the 
Crown Prince, his future Ki^, the hopes of useful- 
ness in his own heart, and the encouragement given 
him by all his Mends, we shall be less surprised at 
his preferring, in the days of his youth, the brilliant 
career of a diplomatist to the obscure lot of a pro- 
fessor. And yet what would Bunsen have given 
later in life if he had remained true to his first love I 
Again and again his better self bursts forUi in com- 
pi^ts about a wasted life, and again and again he 
is carried along against his wilL Daring his fint stay 
in England he writes (Novmnber t8, 1838): — 

* I care no more about my extenaal position than 
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about the mountains in the moon ; I know God’s will 
witt be done, in spite of them all, and to my greatest 
benefit/ What that is He alone knows. Only one 
thing I think I see clearly. My whole life is without 
sOi»e and lasting use, if I squaiider it in atfitirs of 
^e day, brilliant and important as they may be.’ 

The longer he remained in that enchanted garden 
the more difficult it became to find a way out, even 
after he had discov^ed by sad experience how little 
he was fitted for Court life or even for public life in 
Prussia. When he first appeared at the Court of 
Berlin he carried ever3rthtng by storm ; but that very 
triumph was never forgiven him, and his enemies 
were bent on ‘showing this young doctor his proper 
place.’ Bunsen had no idea how he was envied, for 
the lesson that success breeds envy is one that men 
of real modesty seldom learn until it is too late. And 
he was hated not only by chamberlains, but, as he 
discovered with deepest grief, even by those whom 
he considered his truest friends, who had been work- 
ing in secret conclave to undermine his influence with 
his Royal Mend and master. Whenever he relxirned 
to Berlin, later in life, he could not breathe freely in 
the vitiated air of the Court, and the wings of his 
soul hung down lamed, if not broken. Bunsen was 
not a eourti«r. Away from Berlin, among the ruins 
of Rome, and in the flresh air of English life, he could 
speak to Kings and Princes as few men have spoken 
to them, and pour out his inmost eonvietimis before 
those whom he revered and loved. But at Berlin, 
ihou^ he m^t have learnt to bow aM to smile and 
to use Bysantine ^iraseology. Ids umh faltered and 
SSpa ^^temsaed hgr noiqr dwelsimem ; thb diamond was 
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buried under a heap of beads, and his rays could not 
shine forth where there was no heavenly sunlight to 
call them out. King Frederick William IV. was no 
ordinary King: that one can see even from the 
scanty extracts from his letters given in * Bunsen's Me- 
moirs.’ Nor was his love of Bunsen a mere passing 
whim. He loved the man, and those who knew 
the refreshing and satisfying influence of Bunsen’s 
society will easily understand what the King meant 
when he said, ‘ I am hungry and thirsty for Bunsen.’ 
But what constitution can resist the daily doses of 
hyperbolical flattery that are poured into the ears of 
Boyalty, and how can we wonder that at last a 
modest expression of genuine respect does sound like 
rudeness to Royal ears, and to speak the truth be- 
comes synonymous with insolence 1 In the trickeries 
and mimicries of Court life Bunsen was no adepk 
and nothing was easier than to outbid him in the 
price that is paid for Royal favours. 

But if much has thus been lost of a life far too 
precious to be squandered among Royal servants and 
messengers, this prophet among the Sauls has taught 
the world some lessons which he could not have 
taught in the lecture-room of a German University. 
People who would scarcely have listened to the 
arguments of a German professor sat humbly at the 
feet of an ambassador and of a man of the world. 
That a professor should be learned and that a bishop 
should be* orthodox was a matter of course, but riiat 
an ambassadoiir should hold forth on hien^lyphics 
and the anti^^ty of man rather than <m the 
eknmiqut of Paris; .that a Prussian 

statesman should ^end his moniingB on the Tgnatisn 
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Epistles rather than in writing gossiping letters to 
ladies in waiting at Berlin and Potsdam; that this 
learned man, ‘who ought to know/ should profess 
the simple faith of a child and the boldest freedom 
of a philosopher, was enough to startle society, both 
high and low. How Bunsen inspired those who 
knew him with confidence, how he was consulted, 
and how he was loved may be seen from some of 
the letters addressed to him, though few only of 
such letters have been published in his ‘Memoirs/ 
That his influence was great in England we know 
from the concurrent testimony both of his enemies 
and his friends, and the seeds that he has sown in 
the minds and hearts of men have borne fruit, and 
will still bear richer fruit, both in England and in 
Germany. Nor should it be forgotten how excellent 
ij^ use he made of his personal influence in helping 
l^dung men who wanted advice and encouragement. 
His sympathy, his condescension, his faith when 
brought in contact with men of promise, were extrar 
ordinary : they were not shaken, though they have 
been abused more than once. In all who loved 
Bunsen his spirit will live on, imperceptibly, it may 
be, to themselves, imperceptibly to the world, but 
not the less really. It is not the chief duty of 
friends to honour the departed by idle grief, but to re- 
member their designs, and to carry out ^eir mandates. 
(Tao. Ann. n. 71.) 



CHARLES KINGSLEY'. 

(Tranilated from Oermon.) 
(1S30-187S.) 


*i^F the dead nothing but what is good* is an old 
and beautiful saying, of more profound truth 
than is commonly supposed. Though at first sight it 
may seem to convey no more than that it is un- 
chivalrous to speak evil of those who can no longer 
defend themselves, it discloses a far deeper meaning 
if we look at it more intently. Let us remember thilt 
of most people we know, as of the moon, one sfd#* 
only, the side which they present to us as we pass 
them by in the throng of life. We may try to com- 
plete and correct our own impressions by the favour- 
able or unfavourable impressions which the same 
people have left on others. But most of these too 
jud^ by outward appearance only, and how little is 
that compared with what lies hidden in the soul of 
man, which never rises to the surface, nay which in our 
society, as it now is, never can rise to the surface. 
And what is stranger still, most people are inclined to 
believe evil rather than good report Even if we 
hear nothing but good of a man, we often hesitate in 
pur judgment as if we could not believe that any one 

^ Edittd bj 
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ooaM lbs so good, so much better than we ourselves. 
We wish to be 'Cautious, ure wish to wait and see, for 
af^ all wS dbiciot. eveb' trust ourselves, but only hope 
that we may bo as gwd as we seem, to be. Thus life 
passes away ; and duidiiig the whole of it we probably 
l^ve our pmfeot tn»t, our full love to five or six 
|)eople only. Of theim we never believe anything 
evil, whatever the evil world may say of them. And 
happy the man who out of the small number of those 
whom he called his own, has never lost one I Happy 
the man Mrho never had cause to rue the bestowal of 
his unbounded confidence I 

Very often such disappointments and losses are 
our own fault. We can all understand our own 
faults, and explain them and thereby more or less 
excuse them ; but with regard to the faults of 
others we seldom practise the same advocacy. If 
we see the smallest spot on the surface, we quickly 
conclude that the whole fruit must be rotten to the 
core ; and yet how often are these spots but traces of 
the heat of the day on toe bloom of the peach, while 
the flesh is sound, the sap fresh, and the flavour of the 
whole fruit pure and delicious t 

Such thoughts often pass through the mind when 
we are standing by the grave of a friend, or when 
we read the biography of a man whom we have 
known well, or whom we have often met on our way 
through life. We can then hardly believe that our 
eyra have been so blind, and it is only when it is 
too late that we learn toat thore may be on earth 
angels without wingSi When we examine a life-like 
poortmdt or read A beautoTul biography, the good 
pofrits bftmi seem too prominent, toe weAk ones too 
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much veiled y but by the side of a closing grave we 
suddenly learn the art how< to discover what is good, 
and how to understand whitt is bad, in man. At the 
grave the old human lovo breaks through at last. 
The scales fall firom our eyes, and we need not ask 
what scales they are that often prevent us seeing 
what is good and beautifal in man. Certain it is 
that, as our life is at present, we really do not know 
men truly till* they have joined the company of 
saints. 

Such thoughts were rising again in my mind when 
reading the Biography of my old, lately departed friend, 
Charles Kingsley. In England this work seems to 
have produced this spring the same wide and deep 
impression which was made some years ago by the 
Life of Prince Albert and the Life of Bunsen. In 
a few months five large editions were sold. Our 
newspapers and journals are full of it, and though 
during the season smd during the session the Eastern 
Question threw every other question into the back- 
ground, the Life of Charley ELingsley has held its own, 
and has become what is called in England ‘ the book 
of the season.' 

What hard judgments had been uttered of these 
three men. Prince Albert, Bunsen, and Charles Kings- 
ley, during their life-time t There was a certcun 
similarity between them all, and they were well 
acquaint^ with eadi other. It would really be a 
naefhl undertaking to make a selection from all the 
attacks whitii appeared against these three men in 
the newqp^pers and j<mm^ and pr es er ve thmn for 
postmity as an aqppendiz to their bmgrafdtiea It 
mi|^i be of use to omning generathms. I do not 
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mean to Bay that all these attacks proceeded from 
malice, hatred, and ill-will. On the contrary, some of 
them, I know, come from men who were as good as 
those whom they attacked. But this very fact, that 
good men may misunderstand, hate, and persecute 
good men, would be the best lesson to posterity. No 
one would venture to say that these three men, whom 
I have here mentioned together, were entirely free 
from weaknesses and faults. But what is strange is 
that, during their life-time, we heard constantly of 
their weaknesses and faults, while all that is good 
and beautiful and noble in them was taken as a 
matter of course. Only when death has lifted the 
veil from our eyes, do we begin to see clearly, and 
recognise, when it is too late, the pure, and beautiful, 
and noble image of man, aye, the long-despised master- 
work of a divine art. 

Among Kingsley’s works, Hypatia is probably the 
one most widely known and appreciated, not only in 
England, but in Germany, France, and Italy also. 
Though a mere novel, it represents the struggle 
of the old Greek world with the new powera of 
Christendom with truly d^^amatic art. What Bunsen 
thought of Hypatia may be seen from what he wrote 
in a preface to the German translation of it : ‘ 1 do 
not hesitate to recognise these two works, Hypatia 
and the Saint’s Tragedy, as the two most important 
and most perfect creations of his genius. It is in 
them that I find the justification of a hope which 
1 here venture to express, namely, that Kingsley 
should continue Shakespeare’s historical plays. For 
many years I have freely confessed that Kingsley 
seems to me the genius called upon in our century to 
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place by the side of the greatest modem dramatic Epos, 
beginning with King John and ending with Henry 
YIII, a second series of national plays, beginning 
with Edward Y1 and ending with the landing of 
William of Orange. ^ It is the only phase in European 
history which combines all vital elements of dramatic 
poetry, and which we might watch on the stage 
without overpowering pain. The tragedy of Saint 
Elizabeth showrs that Kingsley not only knows how 
to write a novel, but that he has mastered the more 
severe rules of the- drama also, while his Hypatia 
proves that he can discover in the history of the past 
all that is truly human and eternal, and place it full 
of life before our eyes. All his works testify to his 
ability to catch the fresh tone of the life of the 
people, and to make broad humour a powerful ingre- 
dient for dramatic effect. And why should ho not do 
iti There is a time when the poet, the true prophet 
of our time, must forget the unpoetical events of the 
day, which seem important only because they are so 
near, and say to himself. Let the dead bury their 
dead I Kinney it seems to me has arrived at that 
point, and he ought to decide.’ 

In England Kingsley has been loved and revered 
for many years as a writer and a poet. But he has 
been much more than that. He formed part and parcel 
of the people; nay, one might say he formed part of 
the English conscience. He was one of the men of 
whom one thought at once, whenever a social, or a 
religions, or a g^reat political question stirred the 
people. If there are in England the ‘Upper Ten 
Thousand’ who are the leaders of what is called 
society, there are also the *Upp«r Hundred,’ the 

— — •» Vt 
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leaders of public opinion, whose judgment on the 
great questions of the day is really asked for and 
cared for by the people at large. A man belongs to 
these Centnmviri, not because he is a minister, a 
member of parliament, a bishop^ a professor, or a 
millionaire, but because he is believed to be true, 
honest, clear-sighted, free from prejudice, unselfish, and 
independent of party. They are the true salt of the 
English people. Kingsley was one of these Hundred ; 
nay, English papers went so far as to call him one of 
the Twelve who during the last generation have most 
powerfully impressed and guided the thoughts and 
feelings of the English nation. This does not mean 
that his judgment was always trusted or his advice 
always followed. On the contrary, he was often 
called a dreamer ; yet people wished to know what he 
would feel, think, and say about matters which lay 
within the sphere of his interests, because they knew 
that he would always say what he felt and thought. 
His correspondence now shows how many telegraphic 
wires, not only from England, but from the English 
Colonies and from America, ended in the quiet rectory 
at Eversley, and how many electric pulsations radiated 
from the large heart which beat in the breast of a 
simple and thoroughly honest country clergyman. 
People abroad have no idea of the minute organisa- 
tion of public feeling in England. If newspapers 
represent the muscles of the social body, the personal 
relations between men of mark and the thousands 
who look up to them, form the nervous system from 
which alone the muscles receive life and vigour. 

This close intellectual organisation is favoured in 
England by many circumstances. The number of 
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Public Schools is limited. Of Universities there are, or 
there were till lately, two only. Most men of note are 
acquainted with ea<^ other from school or from univer- 
sity, and whoever has gained the trust and love of his 
friends at Eton or Oxford, retains it mostly through life. 
Besides, though everything in England is on a grand 
scale, there is also something which in Germany 
would be called Kleiu^stddtinch. Almost everybody 
knows eveiybody, and the great families, and clans, 
and counties hold so closely together that whenever 
two Englishmen meet abroad they soon find out that 
they are either distantly related or have at least 
some friends in common. Add to this the innumer- 
able societies, clubs, charitable institutions, political 
associations, and last, not least, the central hearth 
in London, Parliament, where everybody appears 
from time to time, if only to have a warm shaking of 
hands with old friends and acquaintances, and you 
will understand that England hangs more closely 
together and knows itself better than any other 
country in Europe. As a natural result of all this, 
there is a very sharp control. A man who has once 
attracted public attention is not easily lost sight of. 
Each man feels this, and this produces a sense of 
responsibility, or, what the French call, solidarity, 
which forms the safest foundation of a political 
organisation. True, Kingsley was only a writer and 
country-clergyman, but from his earliest appearance 
we see that he is conscious of belonging to a great 
people. He knew he could not hide himself but 
that his convictions must out, however offensive they 
might sound to that class of society in which he 
moved, nay, however opposed they might seem to 

B b 2 
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be to the interests of the clei^ to which he himself 
was proud, to belong. 

Kingsley came of a good, old family, and moved 
in the best society. But when in the year 1849 
the socialistic agitation of the woi^ing men frightened 
not only the thoughtless, but even the thoughtful 
statesmen of England, he wrote his novel, Alton 
Locke, Tailor, and declared himself openly a Char- 
tist, in the truest sense of the word. He was 
then known everywhere under the name of Parson 
Lot, much criticised, abused, and even threatened, 
but never troubled for one moment in his con- 
viction that Chartism had its justification, and 
that it was the duty of every true statesman and 
patriot to recognise the good elements in socialism, 
and with their help to keep down its dangerous 
elements. Much as he was blamed for the part he 
took, all, even those whom Kingsley attacked most 
fiercely, felt that his action was entirely unselfish, and 
that by his advocacy of the extreme views of the 
working classes he forfeited all chance of Church pre- 
ferment. He sacrificed not only his time, but his 
money also (of which he had very little at the time), 
in order to help in improving the condition of the 
labouring classes, not only by word, but by deed also. 
What would people have said in Germany, if he had 
thundered into their ears that whosoever does not 
devote at least one tenth part of his time and one 
tenth part of his annual income to public and 
-charitable, purposes belongs to the most dangerous 
class and fosters the growth of social democracy I 
Thus he matched on, straight as an arrow. Though 
devoted heart and soul to the English Church, he 
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stepped forward as the defender of Frederick Maurice, 
when the Bishops deprived him of his professorship 
at ELing’s Collie, because he denied the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment. 

When, during long-continued rain, the Bishops 
ordered a general prayer for sunshine, he declined to 
read it from the pulpit, first, because even his limited 
knowledge of the laws of nature told him that much 
rain was necessary, secondly, because with his limited 
knowledge of the laws of nature he would not criticise 
the decrees of the Ehghest Wisdom. 

At the end of a sermon which he had been asked to 
preach in London, the clergyman to whom the church 
belonged rose and warned the congregation against 
the heresies to which they had had to listen. This 
was something quite unheard-of, and the excitement 
became threatening. Kingsley bowed in silence, 
pacified the people who had gathered round the 
church, published his sermon, and succeeded in 
making the Bishop of the diocese acknowledge that 
there was nothing in his sermon in any way opposed 
to the true spirit of old and genuine Christianity. 

At the time when nearly the whole of what is 
called Good Society declared in favour of the Southern 
States of America, Kingsley remained true to the 
North, not because he did not admire the heroism 
of the rebels, but because he clung to one simple 
principle, that slavery is wrong, and that the victory 
of the South would have been the victory of slavery. 

In the year 1866, when but few Englishmen saw 
the true meaning of the war of Prussia against 
Austria, EJngsley wrote to me (Letters, voL ii. 

Pa38)>- 
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beab Max, 

What great things have happened for Germany, 
and what great men your Prussians have shown 
themselves. Much as I was wroth with them about 
Schleswig-Holstein, I can only see in this last cam- 
paign a great necessary move for the physical safety 
of every North German household, and the honour 
of every North Gei*man woman. To allow the pos- 
sibility of a second 1807-1812 to remain, when it 
could be averted by any amount of fighting, were 
sin and shame ; and had I been a Prussian, I would 
have gone down to Sadowa as a sacred duty to wife 
and child and fatherland.’ 

Again, when towards the close of the Franco- 
German War the sympathies of nearly all the most 
eminent men in England, and particularly of the 
Liberal party, went over from Germany to France, 
he rmnained faithful to the end. Knowing how my 
best Mends had then turned against me, he wrote to 
me (Letters, iL p. 323) ; — 

‘BmsLST, 

AuffuU 8, 1870. 

'Accept my loving congratulationB to you and 
your people. The day which dear Bunsen used to 
pray, with tears in his eyes, might not come till the 
German jieople were ready, has come, and the German 
pet^e are ready. Verily, God is just ; and rules too, 
whatever the press may think to the contnury. My 
<^y fear is, lest the Germans should think of Paris, 
wldefti cannot concern them, and tom their eyes away 
fcpm liiat winch does concern them, — the re-taking 
Elmas (whidli is th^ leaving the Fkench- 
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man no foot of the Rhine-bitnk. To make the Rhine 
a word not to be mentioned by the French hence- 
forth, ought to be the one object of wise Germans, 
and that alone. In any case, I am yours, full of 
delight and hope for Germany.’ 

later on there follows another letter, in which he 
pours out his whole heart on the Franco-German war : — 

‘August 31 . 

‘And now a few words on this awful war. I 
confess to you, that were 1 a German, I should feel it 
my duty to my country to send my last son, my last 
shilling, and after all, my own self to the war, to get 
that done which must ^ done, done so that it will 
never need doing again. 1 trust that I should be 
able to put vengeance out of my heart — to forget all 
that Germany has suffered for two hundred years 
past, from that vain, greedy, restless nation ; all even 
which she suffered, women as well as men, in the 
late French war : though the Germans do not forget 
it, and some of them, for their mothers’ or aunts’ 
Bakes, ought not. But the average German has a 
light to say, “Property, life, freedom, has been in- 
secure in Germany for two hundred years, because 
she has been divided. The French kings have always 
tried to keep her divided that they might make her 
the puppet of their ambition. Since the French Re- 
volution, the French people (all of them who think 
and act, viz. the army and the educated classes) have 
been doing the same. They shall do so no longer. 
We will make it impossible for her to interfere in 
tile internal affurs of Germany. We will make it 
an o^noe on her part«— alter Alfred de Ifusset’s Imttal 
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song — to mention the very name of the Rhine.” Aa 
for the present war, it was inevitable, soon or late. 
The French longed for it. They wanted to revenge 
1813-15, ignoring the fact that Germany was then 
avenging — and very gently — 1807. Bunsen used to 
say to me — I have seen the tears in his eyes as he 
said it — that the war must come ; that he only prayed 
God that it might not come till Germany was prepared 
and had recovered from the catastrophe of the great 
French war. It has come, and Germany is prepared ; 
and would that the old man were alive to see the 
“ battle of Armageddon,” as he called it, fought, not as 
he feared on German, but on French soil. It must 
have come. The Germans would have been wrong 
to begin it ; but when the French began, they would 
have been “niddering” for ever not to have accepted 
it. If a man persists for years in brandishing his 
fist in your face, telling you that he will thrash you 
some day, and that you dare not fight him ; a wise 
man will, like Germany, hold his tongue till he is 
actually struck ; but he will, like Germany, take care 
to be ready for what will come. As for Prussia’s 
being prepared for war, being a sort of sin on her 
part— -a proof that she intended to attack France — 
such an argument only proves the gross ignorance 
of history, especially of German history, which I 
remark in average Englishmen. Gross ignorance, 
too, or willing oblivion of all that the French have 
been tiireatening for years past, about “rectifying 
their frontier.” The Germans had fair warning ^m 
the iVench that tiie blow would be struck some day. 
And now that it is struck, to turn the otiier cheek 
in meekness may be very “Christian” towardsaman’s 
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^If, but most unchristian, base, and selfish towards 
his women, his children, and his descendants yet un- 
born. There can be no doubt that the French pro- 
gramme of this war was, to disunite Germany once 
more, and so make her weak and at the mercy of 
France. And a German who was aware of that — as 
all sensible Germans must have been aware — had to 
think, not of the text which forbids us to avenge 
private injuries, but of that which says, “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword;” not of 
the bodily agony and desolation of the war, but of 
Him who said, “Fear not them that can kill the 
body,” and after that have nothing left to do; but 
fear him — the demon of selfishness, laziness, anarchy, 
which ends in slavery, which can kill both body and 
soul in the hell of moral and political degradation. 
As for this being a “dynastic war,” as certain foolish 
working men are saying — who have got still in their 
heads the worn-out theory that only kings ever go 
to war — it is untrue. It is not dynastic on the part 
of Germany. It is the rising of a people from the 
highest to the lowest, who mean to be a people, in 
a deeper sense than any republican democrat, French 
or English, ever understo^ that word. It is not 
dynastic on the part of France. The French Emperor 
undertook it to save his own dynasty ; but he would 
never have done so, if he had not been of opinion (and 
who knows the French as well as hel) that it would 
not be ft dynastic war, but a popular one. Else, how 
could it save his throne? What could it do but 
hasten his fall, by contravening the feelings of his 
people 1 But it did not contravene tiiem. Lmk back 
at ^e papers, and you will find that Paris and the 
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army (which between them, alas I constitute now the 
French people) received the news of war with a de- 
lirium of insolent joy. 

* The Emperor was mistaken ... in spite of all his 
cunning. Ho fancied that after deceiving the French 
people — after governing them by men who were 
chosen because they could and dared deceive — that 
these minions of his, chosen for their untruthfulness, 
would be true, forsooth, to him alone; that they 
would exhibit, unknown, in a secret government, 
virtues of honesty, economy, fidelity, patriotism, which 
they were forbidden to exercise in public, where their 
only function was, to nail up the hand of the weather- 
glass, in order to ensure tine weather; as they are 
doing to this day in every telegram. So he is justly 
punished, as all criminals are, by his own crimes ; and 
Qod's judgments are, as always, righteous and true.’ 

On September 5, 1870, he wrote again : — 

• Evebslct, 
Sept, 5. 

* Since Waterloo, there has been no such event in 
Europe. I await with awe and pity the Parisian 
news of the next few days. As for the Emperor, 
whilst others were bowing down to him, I never 
shrank from expressing my utter contempt of him. 
His policy is now judged, and he with it, by fact, 
which is the “voice of Qod revealed in things,” as' 
Bacon says; and I at least, instead of joining the 
crowd of curs who worry where they lately fawned, 
shall never more say a harsh word agmnst him. 
Let the condemned die in peace if possible; and he 
will not, I hear, live many months.' 
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In this manner Kingsley spoke, wrote, and acted 
throughout the whole of his life, always the sworn 
enemy of all hypocrisy, meanness, and selfishness ; 
always the open friend of all who meant well, who pro- 
fessed openly whatever they had discovered to be true, 
and who lived for others rather than for themselves. 
He was by nature the defender of all who were un- 
justly persecuted, or borne down by the Juggernaut 
of public opinion. That such a man should have 
enemies, and bitter enemies, was but natural, but in 
all the battles which he had to fight he proved him- 
self, not only a brave, but likewise a generous an- 
tagonist. The rules of chivalrous courtesy were 
sacred to him, and to a German reader his courtesy 
and modesty may sometimes seem carried too far. 
But this modesty was part of Kingsley’s nature, and 
in some sense the respect which he showed to others 
arose from self-respect; and the modesty with vrhich 
he spoke of his own achievements, prove only his 
truthfulness towards himself. He was in this respect 
a true nobleman, one of nature’s true gentlemen. We 
remember one case only where he seems to have for- 
gotten himself. He had been shamefully attacked 
and maligned. Then, instead of saying quietly that 
his opponent had stated the opposite of wliat was 
the fact, he allowed himself to imitate an old Father 
of the Church, and to fell his enemy to the ground, 
with the words, Impudent isaime mentiria. 

His most famous controversy was that with John 
Henry Newman, the BUgh Church theologian,who ended 
by becoming a Roman Catholic. The controversy was 
the old controversy, whether it is allowable within the 
Christian Church to suppress truth from respect for 
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authority. To Kingsley that ecclesiastical policy was 
not only unchristian, but simply inhuman, and, with all 
due respect for the historical importance of the papal 
church-government, he often spoke with the strongest 
indignation against what he called the un-English 
character of the Roman priesthood. This called the 
learned and clever theologian, John Henry Newman, 
into the arena, as the defender of his new co-reli- 
gionists, and led to a literary duel which will retain 
an historical character, if only by having called forth 
Newman’s Apologia pro vita mea. Strange to say, 
public opinion was in favour of Newman. He was 
the cleverer, sharper, more sarcastic fencer, and while 
Elingsley came down with heavy blows, his opponent 
inflicted many painful wounds. 

In spite of his secession Newman enjoys great 
popularity in England. He is loved and esteemed, 
because after all he is looked upon as a martyr to 
his convictions. The Roman Catholics themselves 
fear him, or at least do not quite trust him, and he 
who has done more for the Roman Church than any 
other English convert, has never been admitted to 
an influential position in the Church^. Personal 
sympathies and a certain delight in his swordsman- 
ship secured the sympathy of most newspapers and 
journals in favour of Newman ; and Elingsley him- 
self, in his frank, honest way, confessed openly that 
* he had crossed swords with a man too strong for 
him.’ And yet, whoever is able to separate the out- 
ward shell from the real kernel of the question, will 
easily see that Kingsley defended a strong position 
badly, while Newman defended a weak position 
‘ WfittMi hm WM made a CidiiMj. 
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cleverly. Kingsley fought with his heaxt, Newman 
with his tongue. The one cared for truth, the other 
for victory. 

During this long controversy in the years 1864 
and 1865, Kingsley’s friends observed the first 
symptoms of decreasing force and health, and it re- 
quired his iron will during the last ten years of his 
life to produce so much and to sustain throughout 
the glow of his thoughts and the splendour of his 
language. But ho was weary. Nay, through the 
whole of his life, full of work as it was, we can hear 
a deep note of sadness and of longing for peace and 
rest in the grave. Even in his first work, the ‘ Saint’s 
Tragedy/ he sang his touching song : — 

that we two lay sleeping 
In our nest in the churchyard sod. 

With our limbs at rest on tbo quiet earth^s breast, 

And our souls at home with God ! * 


His lot on earth could hardly have been happier. 
But in the midst of all his happiness as husband, 
father, friend, teacher, preacher, and poet, his eyes 
seem always lifted beyond the earth towards the 
Eternal. He has died young ; and of his life, if we 
mean by that a chain of great events, there is little 
to relate. He was a country>clergyman, a Professor 
of History at Cambridge, then Canon of Chester and 
Westminster, and died on the 23rd of January, 1875, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his life. The interest of the 
two volumes in which his wife and his friends have 
collected his letters and the memoirs of his life 
centres entirely in the man himself^ in the magnifi- 
cent human soul that speaks to us on every page- 
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Whoever wants to know England and its real 
strength, should read these volumes. 

But the book has also a charm of its own, and 
whoever can watch a beautiful sun, setting in the 
west after a glorious course, and illuminating by its 
refracted rays the whole sky with its clouds, and the 
whole earth with its mountains and valleys, will 
delight in watching the glorious course and the 
beautiful setting of a human soul which in life has 
warmed, nourished, strengthened and gladdened many 
a heart, and which was never more grand and glorious 
than in its death. 

In conclusion, I add a few extracts from a pre- 
face which I was asked to write soon after Kings- 
ley’s death for a new edition of his ‘Roman and 
Teuton — 

‘Never shall I forget the moment when for the 
last time I gazed upon the manly features of Charles 
Kingsley, features which Death had rendered calm, 
grand, sublime. The constant struggle that in life 
seemed to allow no rest to his expression, the spirit, 
like a caged lion, shaking the bars of his prison, the 
mind striving for utterance, the soul wearying for 
loving response, — all that was over. There remained 
only the satisfied expression of triumph and peace, 
as of a soldier who had fought a good tight, and who, 
while sinking into the stillness of the slumber of 
death, listens to the distant sounds of music and to 
the shouts of victory. One saw the ideal man, as 
Nature had meant him to be, and one felt that there 
is no greater sculptor than Death. 

' As one looked on that marble statue which only 
some weeks ago had so warmly pi-essed one's lum^ 
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his whole life flashed through one’s thoughts. One 
remembered the young curate and the Saint's Tragedy ; 
the chartist parson and Alton Locke ; the happy poet 
and the Sands of Dee ; the brilliant novel-writer and 
Hypatia and Westvjard-Ho ; the Rector of Eversley 
and his Village Sermons; the beloved professor at 
Cambridge, the busy canon at Chester, the powerful 
preacher in Westminster Abbey. One thought of 
him by the Berkshire chalk-streams and on the 
Devonshire coast, watching the beauty and wisdom 
of Nature, reading her solemn lessons, chuckling too 
over her inimitable fun. One saw him in town- 
alleys, preaching the Gospel of godliness and cleanli- 
ness, while smoking his pipe with soldiers and nav- 
vies. One heard him in drawing-rooms, listened to 
with patient silence, till one of his vigorous or quaint 
speeches bounded forth, never to be forgotten. How 
children delighted in him! How young, wild men 
Ijelieved in him, and obeyed him too ! How women 
were captivated by his chivalry, older men by his 
genuine humility and sympathy ! 

‘ All that was now passing away — was gone. But 
as one looked on him for the last time on earth, one 
felt that greater than the curate, the poet, the pro- 
fessor, the canon, had been the man himself, with 
his warm heart, his honest purposes, his trust in his 
friends, his readiness to spend himself, his chivalry 
and humility, worthy of a better age. 

‘Of all this the world knew little; — yet few men 
exdted wider and stronger sympathies. 

‘Who can forget that funeral on the 28th Jan., 
1875, and the large sad throng that gathered round 
his grave ? There was the representative of the Prince 
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of Wales, and close by the gipsies of the Eversley 
common, who used to call him their Patrico-tai, their 
Pri^t-King. There was the old Squire of his village, 
and the labourers, young and old, to whom he had 
been a friend and a father. Tqere were Governors 
of distant Colonies, officers, and sailors, the Bishop 
of his diocese, and the Dean of his abbey; there were 
the leading Nonconformists of the neighbourhood, 
and his own devoted curates, Peers and Members of 
the House of Commons, authors and publishers; and 
outside the churchyard, the horses and the hounds 
and the huntsman in pink, for though as good a 
clergyman as any, Charles Kingsley had been a good 
sportsman too, and had taken in his life many a fence 
as bravely as be took the last fence of all, without 
fear or trembling. All that he had loved, and all 
that had loved him were there, and few eyes were dry 
when he was laid in his own yellow gravel bed, the 
old trees which he had planted and cared for waving 
their branches to him for the last time, and the grey 
sunny sky looking down with calm pity on the 
deserted rectory, and on the short joys and the 
shorter sufferings of mortal men. 

* All went home feeling that life was poorer, and 
every one knew that he had lost a Mend who had 
been, in some peculiar sense, his own. Charles 
Kingsley will be missed in England, in the English 
colonies, in America, where he spent his last happy 
year ; aye, wherever Saxon speech and Saxon thought 
is understood. He will be mourned for, yearned for, 
in everyplace in which he passed some days of his 
busy life. As to myself, I feel as if another cable 
had snapped that tied me to this hospitable shore. 
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‘When an author or a poet dies, the better part of 
him, it is often said, is left in his works. So it is 
in many cases. But wiUi Kingsley his life and his 
works were one. All he wrote was meant for the 
day when he wrotyit. That was enough for him. 
He hardly gave himself time to think of fame and 
the future. Compared with a good work done, with 
agood word spoken, with a silent grasp of the hand 
J^m a young man he had saved from mischief, or 
piRh a “Thank you. Sir,” from a poor woman to whom 
^Whad been a comfort, he would have despised what 
people call glory, like incense curling away in smoke. 
He was, in one sense of the word, a careless writer. 
He did .his best at the time and for tho time. Ho 
did it with a concentrated energy of will which broke 
through all difficulties. Though the perfection and 
classical finish which can be obtained by a sustained 
effort only, and by a patience which shrinks from no 
drudgery, may bo wanting in many of hLs works, ho 
has but few equals, if any, in tho light and fire of his 
language, in the boldness of his imagination, and in 
the warmth of his heart. 

‘He cared little for fame; but fame has come to 
him. His bust will stand in Westminster Abl>ey, 
in the Chapel of St.John the Baptist, by tho side of 
his friend Frederick Maurice; and in the Temple 
of Fame which will be consecrated tp the period of 
Victoria and Albert, there will be a niche for Charles 
Kingsley, the author of Alton Locke and Hypatia.' 
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* Icb liebe keinen Llederdicltter ausser Goethe bo sehr wie Wilhelm 
Muller/— H. Heine. 

1794-1827. 

S ELDOM has a poet in a short life of thirty-three 
years engraven his name so deeply on the 
memorial tablets of the history of German poetry 
as Wilhelm Muller. Although the youthful efforts 
of a poet may be appreciated by the few who are 
able to admire what is good and beautiful, even 
although they have never before been admired by 
others, yet in order permanently to win the ear and 
heart of his people a poet must live with the people 
and take part in the movements and sti’uggles of his 
age. Thus only can he hope to stir and mould the 
thoughts of his contemporaries, and to remain a per* 
manent living power in the memory of his countrymen. 
Wilhelm Muller died at the very moment when the 
rich blossoms of his poetic genius were developing 
into fruit ; and after he had warmed and quickened 
the heails of the youth of Germany with the lyric 


> Firefftoe to a now edition of Wilbelm MUller’a poems, published 
in 1868, in the *Bibliothek der deutscben Neiionidlitemtur des 
nobiselmten itnd neunsehnten Jehrhuntierts.' Leipsig, Brockhens. 
Translated from ilie German O. A. M. 
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songs of his youth, only a short span of time 
granted him to show the world, as he did more 
especially in his * Greek Songs * and ‘ Epigrams,* the 
higher goal towards^which he aspired. In these his 
last works it is 0883^0 see that his poetrj’' would not 
merely have reflected the happy dreams of youth, but 
that he could also perceive the poetry of life in its 
sorrows as clearly as in its joys, and depict it in true 
and vivid colours. 

One may, I think, divide the friends and admirers 
of Wilhelm Muller into two classes : those who re- 
joice and delight in his fresh and joyous songs, and 
those who admire the nobleness and force of his 
character as shown in the poems celebrating the war 
of Greek independence, and in his epigrams. All 
poetry is not for every one, nor for every one at all 
times. There are critics and historians of literature 
who cannot tolerate songs of youth, of love, and of 
wine. They alwaj^s ask why ? and wherefore ? and 
they demand in all poetry, before anjdhing else, high 
or deep thoughts. No doubt there can bo no poetrj^ 
without thought, but there are thoughts which are 
poetical without being drawn from the deepest depths 
of the heart and brain, nay, which are poetical just 
l>ecau 8 e they ai’e as simple and true and natural as 
the flowers of the field or the stars of heaven. There 
is a poetry for the old, but there is also a poetry for 
the young. The young demand in poetry an inter- 
pretation of their own youthful feelings, and first 
learn truly to understand themselves through poets 
who can speak for them as they would speak for 
themselves, had nature endowed them with melody 
of thought and harmony of diction. Youth is and 

CC2 
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will remain the majority of the world, and will let 
no gloomy cynic rob it of its poetic enthusiasm for 
young love and old wine. True, youth is not over- 
critical ; true, it does not know how to speak or 
write in learned phrases of the Is^erits of its favourite 
poets. But for all that, where is the poet who would 
not rather live in the warm recollection of the never- 
dying youth of his nation, than in voluminous ency- 
clopaedias, or even in the marble Walhallas of 
Germany ? The story and the songs of a miller’s 
man, who loves his master's daughter, and of a miller's 
daughter, who loves a huntsman better, may seem 
very trivial, commonplace, and unpoetical to many 
a man of forty or fifty. But there aie men of forty 
and fifty who have never lost sight of the bright 
but now far-off days of their own youth, who can 
still rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with 
those that weep, and love with those that love — 
aye, whp can still fill their glasses with old and 
young,, and in whose eyes everyday life has not 
destroyed the poetic bloom that rests everywhere 
on life so long as it is lived with warm and natural 
feelings. Songs which like the ‘ Beautiful Miller’s 
Daughter,’ and the * Winter Journey,’ coufd so penetrate 
and again spring forth from the soul of their musical 
composer, Franz Schubert, may well stir the very 
depQis of our own hearts, without the need of fearing 
the wise looks of those who possess the art of saying 
nothing in many words. Why should poetry be less 
free than painting to seek for what is b^utiful wher- 
ever a human eye can discover, wherever hum wart can 
imitate it? No one blames the painter ii| instead 
<4 f^ddy peaks or towering waves, he delin^tes on 
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his canvas a quiet narrow valley, filled with a green 
mist, and enlivened only by a grey mill and a dark- 
brown mill-wheel, from which the spray rises like 
silver dust, and the<^floats away, and vanishes in the 
i-ays of the sun. ll what is not too common for 
the painter, too common for the poet ? Is an idyll 
in the truest, warmest, softest colours of the soul, 
like the ‘ Beautiful Miller s Daughter,* less a work 
of art than a landscape by Ruysdael ? And observe 
in these songs how the execution suits the subject ; 
their tone is thoroughly popular, and reminds many 
of us, perhaps even too much, of the popular songs 
collected by Arnim and Brentano in ‘ Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn.’ But this could not be helped. Theo- 
critus could not write his idylls in grand Attic Greek ; 
he needed the homeliness of the Boeotian dialect. 
It was the same with Wilhelm Muller, who must 
not be blamed for expressions which now perhaps, 
more than formerly, may sound to fastidious ears 
too homely or commonplace. 

His simple and natural conception of nature is 
shown most beautifully in the ‘Wanderer’s Songs,’ 
and in the ‘Spring Wreath from the Plaucn Valley.’ 
Nowhere do we find a laboured thought or a laboured 
word. The lovely spring world is depicted exactly 
as it is, but over all is thrown the light that radiates 
from the poet’s eye and the poet’s mind. That mind 
alone is able to perceive and to give utterance to 
what others fail to see and silent nature cannot utter. 
It is this recc^nition of the beautiful in what is in- 
significaiit) of greatness in what is small, of the 
marveOoua in ordinary life ; yes, this perception of 
the divine in. every earthly enjoyment, which gives 
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its own charm to each of Wilhelm Muller’s smallest 
poems, and endears them so truly to those who, 
amidst the hurry of life, have not forgotten thC 
delight of absorption in nature, who have never lost 
their faith in the mystery of 'the divine presence 
in all that is beautiful, good, and true on earth. We 
need only read the ‘ Friihlingsmahl ’ or ‘ Pfingsten ’ 
to see how a whole world, aye, a whole heaven, may 
be mirrored in the tiniest drop of dew. 

And as enjoyment of nature finds so clear an echo 
in the poetry of Wilhelm MUller, so also does the 
delight which man should have in man. Drinking 
songs and table songs do not belong to the highest 
Hights of poetry; but if the delights of friendly meet- 
ings and greetings belong to some of the brightest 
moments of human happiness, why should a poet 
hold them to be unworthy of his musel There is 
something especially German in all drinking songs, 
and no other nation has hold its wine in such honour. 
Can one imagine English poems on port or sherry ! 
or has a Frenchman much to tell us of his Bordeaux, 
or even of his Burgundy 1 The reason that the poetry 
of wine is unknown in England and France is, that 
in these countries people know nothing of what lends 
its poetry to wine, namely, the joyous consciousness 
of mutual pleasure, the outpouring of hearts, the 
feeling of common brotherhood, which makes learned 
professors and divines, generals and ministers, men 
once more at the sound of the ringing glasses. This 
purely human delight |n the enjoyment of life, in 
the flavour of the German wine, and in the yet higher 
flavour of the German Symp<»ium, finds its happiest 
ezptessitm in the drinking songs of Wilhelm Muller. 
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They have often been set to music by the best masters, 
and have long been sung by the happy and joyous, 
'fhe name of the poet is often forgotten, whilst many 
of his songs have Ub^me popular songs, Just because 
they were sung fronrrhe heart and soul of the German 
people, as the people were fifty years ago, and as the 
best of them still are, in spite of many changes in 
the Fatherland. /'* 

It is easy to 8 ee*that a aeiious tone is not wanting 
even in the drinking songs; The wine was good, but 
the times were bad. These who, like Wilhelm Milller, 
had shared in the great sufferings and the great hopes 
of the German people, and who then saw that, after* 
all the sacrifices that had been made, all was in vain, 
all was again as bad or even worse than before, could 
with difficulty conceal their disaffection, however 
helpless they felt themselves against the brutalities 
of those in power. Many who, like Wjlhelm Muller, 
had laboured to reanimate German popular feeling, 
who, like him, had left the University to i»crifice 
as common soldiers their life and life’s happiness to 
the freedom of the country, and who then saw how 
the dread of their own deliverers felt by the scarcely 
rescued princes, and the fear cherished by foreign 
nations of an united and strong Germany, combined 
to destroy the precious seed sown in blood and tears, — 
could not always suppress their gloomy anger at such 
faint-hearted, weak-minded policy. On January i, 
1H20, Wilhelm MUller wrote thus in the dedication 
of the second part of his *J>tte» from Rome’ to 
his friend Atterbom, the Swedish poet, witii whom 
he had but a short time before passed the Carnival 
time in Italy joyfully and carelesdy. ‘ And thus 
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I greet you in your old sacred fatherland, not 
jokingly and roerrily, like the book, whose writer 
seems to have become a stranger to me, bot earnestly 
and briefly ; for the great fast o^ the European world, 
expecting the passion, and waiting for deliverance, 
can endure no indifferent shrug of , the shoulders and 
no hollow compromises and excuses. He who cannot 
act at this time, can yet rest and mourn.’ For such 
words, veiled aa they were, resigned as they were, 
lithe fortress of Mayence was at that time the usual 
answer. 

‘ DftutRch und froi und utark iind Uuter 
In dem deutachen Land 
1st der Weill aliein geblieben 
An (icB llheines Strand. 

Ist fhr nioht ein Bemagogd^ ' 

Wer Roll einer sein t 
Mainz, du Rtolze BundeRft ste, 

Sperr ihn nur nicbt ©in’.' 

That Wilhelm Miiller escaped the petty and annoy- . 
ing persecutions of the then police system, he owed 
partly the retired life he led in his little native 
countryj "partly to his own good spirits, which pre- 
vented him from entirely sinking man hi the 
politician. Ho had some enemies in the little court, 
whose Duke and Duchess wc^ personally attached 
to him. A prosperous life such as his could not 
fail to attract envy, and his frank guileless character 

^ and strong, and pure, and German. 

On the German Khine^ 

Nothing of that name U worthy^ 

Nothing but onr/wine; 

If the wiile b not a rebela 

Then no fpore are wet 

Mainly thon prond and frowning lortrees. 

Let him wander * 
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gave plenty of occasion for suspicion. But the only 
answer which he vouchsafed to his detractora w’as : — 

*Und mir dooh mein voUeii Glass, 
tJnd lassl^mir mtinen guten Spass, 

Mit nn«re»8chlechten Zeit I 

Wer bei dem Weine singt «nd Incht, 

Pen ihut, ihr Hemi, nicht in die Acht ! 

£in Kind ist Frdbligkeit *.* 

Wilhelm Miiller evidently felt that when wordn 
are not deeds, or do not lead to deeds, silence is 
more worthy of a man than speech. He never 
became a political poet, at least never in his 
own country. But when the rising of the Greeks 
appealed to those human sympathies of Christian 
nations which can never be quite extinguished, and 
when here, too,* the faint-hearted policy of the great 
powers played and bargained over the great events 
in the l^st of Europe instead of trusting to those* 
principles which alone can secure the true and last- 
ing well-being of states, as well as of individuals, 
then the loitg accumulated wrath of the poet and 
of the man burst forth and found utteraace in thc3 
songs" on the Greek war of Indepcmlenco. Human,’ 
Christian, political, and classical sympathies stirred 
his heart, and breathed that life into his poems, 
which most of the^b still possess. It is astonishing 
how a y^oung man in a small isolated town like 
Dessau, Idmost shut out from intercourse with the 

‘ ‘ The times ere stU, so leere me still 
Hy brimming gliMP, my «rit st wUI, 

My fMie fimeies wild! 

Who Innglis nod qtmllh, and loves good cheer. 

Of him, my mnsU^ have no fear ! 

Mirth is a very cMld.* 

Transtallon, by Sir Theodore Martin. 
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great world, could have followed step by step the 
events of the Greek revolution, seizing on all the 
right, the beauty, the grandeur of the struggle, 
making himself intimately acquainted with the domi- 
nant characters, whilst he at the dame time mastered 
the peculiar local colouring of the passing events. 
Wilhelm Mliller was not only a poet, but he was 
intimately acquainted with classic antiquity. He 
knew the Greeks and the Romans. And just as 
4uring his stay in Rome he recognised everywhere 
the old in what was new, and everywhere sought 
to find what was eternal in the eternal city, so 
now with him the modern Greeks were inseparably 
joined with the ancient. A knowledge of the modem 
Greek language appeared to him the natural com- 
pletion of the study of old Greek; and it was his 
acquaintance with the popular songs of modern as 
well as of ancient Hellas that gave the colour which 
imparted such a Vivid expression of truth and natural- 
ness to his own Greek songs. It was thus that the 
‘ Griechen-Lieder ’ arose, which appeared in separate 
but rapid numbers, and found great favour with' the 
people. But even these ‘ Griechen-Lieder * caused 
anxiety to the paternal governments of those" days : — 

* Ruli* und CViede will £uropw--warum liAtt do tie geatori ? 
Warum mit dem Waha dw Freiheit aigenmacbUg dioh bethOrtI 
HolF auf kainwi Hemn Hdlfe g«gen ainaa Hema : 

Auoh dat TdikaakaiMurs Polster neaat Baropa aiaen Tltroa^’ 

His last poems were suppressed by the Censor, 

* * KafOpa waatg but ptaee aad qaiai : why batl iboo dlaiorbed her 

raait 

How witb inlly drtauit of ftoodom dotl ihoa daro to fill tby broMt f 
If Iboa fim against tby ndm, Ba]laa» tboa mast figbi aloae, 
Bv*ti botatar of a Snltaa loyal Kazopo calls a tbrcao.* 
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as well as his ' Hymn on the death of Raphael Riego.’ 
Some of these were first published long after his 
death, others must have been lost whilst in the Cen- 
sor's hands. «. 

Two of the Greeks songs, * Mark Eozzari,' and ‘ Song 
l)efore Battle,’ may help the English reader to form 
his own opinion both of the poetical genius and of 
the character of Wilhelm Muller : — 

MARK DOZZAltl'. 

'Oeffhe deitie bohen Thore, Missolunghty Stftdt tier Khren, 

Wo der Uelden Leichen ruhen, dio uns fnihlich dterben lehrtn, 
OeflTne deiiie hohon Thore, diftie demo tiefen Grufte, 

Auf, und streue LorbericUer auf den Pfad und iu die LUfte ; 
Mark Bozzen'e edlen Leib brtngen wir zu dir gotragen, 

Mark Btizzari’f ! Wer darf'a wngen, solohen Holden zu boklagen ? 
Willgt zuerzt du zeine Wimden odor zeine Siege ziihlen ? 

Keiuem Sieg wird eine Wunde, keinor Wund’ ein Sieg Ider fcbleii. 
Sieh auf unsem Lanzenspitzen sioh dio Turbanhiitipter droben, 
Hieh, wie uber seiner Ibibre die Oziiianonfabnen webon, 

Sioh, o zieh die letzten Werke, dio voUbziichtodes Holden liochto 
In dom Fold von Karpiniosi, wo zoin Stahl im Hluto zechto ! 

In der ochwarzon Goiatorstundo riof er unare Hchar zuaaminen. 
Funken aprikhton unare Angon durch die Nacht wio Wetteiflauitnon, 
Uobers Kuio zerbracbon wir jauchzend uusrer Sebwerter Soheidon, 
Um mit Sonaon einzumiihen in dio foiateu Tiirkonwoidon ; 

Und wir drilckten una die Hiinde, und wir atricben una die Biirie, 
Und dor aiampfle mit deiu Fuaao, und dor Hob an aoinem Sohworte. 
Da eracholl Bozzari*a Stiinnie : ** Auf, ina Lagor dor llarbaron ! 
Auf, mir nach ! Veriirt ouch aicht, BrQdor, in der Feindo Scharon t 
Sucht ihr mich, im Zelt doa Paaohaa wardet ihr mfch aichor findett, 
Auf, mit Gotti £r hilft die Feindo, hilft don Tod auch aber> 
windon ! ’* 

Auf! Und die Trompote riaa or haatig aua doa Bliiaera Hiinden 
Und atioaa aelbat hinein ao hoU, daaa «a von dan Falaen windon 
Hollar aloU and holler mnaste aieh voidoppolnd widerhallon ; 

Aber heller widorhallt’ oa doch in onaim Horzon allem 

* I am enabled through the kindneaa of Sir Theodore Marlin to 

aupplj an excellent timindaUoii of theae two peoma. 
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Wie dei Herren Blitz tind Donner aus der Wolkenburg der Nachte, 
Alio traf das Scbwert der Freien die Tyrannen und die Knechte; 
Wie die Tuba des Gerichtes wird dereinst die Siiuder wecken, 
Also Bclioll durchs Tiirkenlager brausend dieser Riif der Schrecken : 
** Mark Bozzriri I Mark Bozzari ! Sulioten^l Sulioten I ** 

Soleh ein guter Morgengruss ward den ^hlfifem da entboten, 

Und sie riittelten sich auf, und gleich hirtenlosen Schafen 
Hannten sie durch alle Gassen, bis sie aneinander irafen 
Und, bethbrt vori Todesengeln, die durch ihre Schwiirme gingen, 
BrUder sich in blinder Wuth stfirzten in der Brttder Klingen. 
Frag* die Nacht nach unsern Thaten ; sie hat uns itn Kainpf 
gesehen — 

Aber wirtl der Tag es glanben, was in dieser Nacht geschehen ? 
Hundert Griechen, tausend Tiirken : al«o war die Saat zu schauen 
Auf dem Feld von Karpinissi, als das Lioht beganii zu grauen. 
Mark Bozzari, Mark Bozzari, und dich haben wir gefunden — 
Kenntlich nur an deinem Bohwerte, kenntlich nur an deinen 
Wnnden, 

All den Wunden, die du sohlugest, und an denen, die dich trafen — 
Wie du es verlieissen hattest, in dem Zolt des Pasci»as schlafen. 

Oeffne deine hohen There, Missolunghi, Stadfc der Ehren, 

Wo der Helden Leichen ruhen, die uns frohlich sterben 1 ehren, 
OeffVie deine tiefen Grttfte. dass wir in den heirgea Statten 
Neben Holden unHem Helden zu dem langen Schlafe betten I — 
Scblafe bei dem^ deutschen Grafen, Grafen Normann, Fels der 
Ehren, 

Bis die Stimmen des Gerichtes alle Gruber werden leeren.* 


MARK BOZZARI. 

‘Open wide, proud Missolonghi, open wide thy portals high, 

Where repose the bones of heroes, teach us cheerfully to die ! 
Open wide thy lofty portals, open wide thy vaults profound ; 

Up, and scatter laurel garlands to the breeze and on the ground ! 
Mark Bozzari*s noble body is the Ireight to thee we bear, 

Mark Bozzari*s I Who fir hero great as he to weep will daret 
Tell his wounds, his victortes over ! Which in nunsber greatest be ? 
Every victory hath Its wound, and every wound Its victory ! 

See, a turbanM head is grimly set on all our lances here ! 

See, how the OsmanlPs banner swathes in purple folds his bier! 
See, oh, see, the latest trophies, which our hero’s glory seal’d, 
Vihmtk his glaive srith gore was drunken on great Karpinissi’s 
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Id the murkiest hour of miduight did we at his call arise, 

Through the gloom like lightuiug-flashes flash’d the fury frum our 
eyes; 

With a shout, across our knees we snapp’d the scabbards of our 
swords, • 

Better down to mow t]^e harvest of the mellow Turkish hordes ; 

And we clasp’d our hands together, and each warrior stroked his 
beard, 

And one stamp’d the sward, another rubb’d his blade, and vow’d 
its weird. 

Then Bozzari’s voice resounded : " On, to the barbarian’s lair ! 

On, and follow me, my brothers, see you keep together there ! 

Should you miss me, you will find me surely in the Pasha’s 
tent 1 

On, with God 1 Through Him our foemen, death itself through 
Him is shent ! 

On I ” And swift he snatch’d the bugle from the hands of him 
that blew. 

And himself awoke a summons that o’er <lale and mountain flew, 

Till each rock and cliif made answer clear and clearer lo the ciill, 

But a clearer echo sounded in the boscjtn of us all ! 

As from midnight’s battlemented keep the lightnings of the Li«ini 

Sweep, »} swept our swords, and smote the tyrants and their 
slavish horde ; 

As the trump of doom shall waken sinners their gnives that 
lie, 

So through all the Turkish leaguer thunder’d his ap|»aUing cry : 

**Mark Bozzari ! Mark Bozzari ! Suliotes, smite them in their 
lair I ” 

Such the goodly morning greeting that we gave the sleepem there. 

And they stagger’d from their slumber, and they ran from street 
to street, 

Ran like sheep without a shepherd, striking wild at all they meet ; 

Ran, and frenzied by Death’s angels, who amidst their myriads 
atrajr’d. 

Brother, in bewilder’d fory, dash’d and fell on brother’s blade. 

Ask ibe night of onr achievements ! It beheld its In the fight, 

Bat the day will never credit what we did in yimder night. 

Greeks by hundreds, Turks by thousands, there like scatter’d 
seed tbi^ lay. 

On the field of BLarpioisei, when the morning broke in grey. 

Hark Boeaari, Hark Bossari, and we found thee gash’d and mown ; 

By thy sw o r d alone we knew thee, knew thte by thy wounds 

nfone; 
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By the wounds thy hand had cloven, by the wounds that seam'd 
thy breaH, 

Xiying» as then hadst foretold ns, in the Pasha's tent at rest ! 

Open wide, proud Missolonghi, open wide^thy portals high, 

Where repose the bones of heroes, teach ns cheerfully to die ! 

Open wide thy vaults! Within their Ifoly bounds a couch weM 
make. 

Where our hero, laid with heroes, may his last long slumber take ! 

Best beside that Rock of Honour, brave Count Konnann, rest thy 
head, 

Till, at the archangel’s trumpet, all the graves give up their 
dead I ’ 


LIED VOR DER SCHLACHT. 

' Wer flir die Freihelt kampft nnd ffillt, dess Ruhm wird blUhend 
stehn, 

Solange frei die Winde noch durch fVeie Lhfte wehn, 

Solange frei der Baume Laub noch rauscht im grhnen Wald, 
Solang* dea Stromes Woge noch frei nach dem Meere wallt, 
Solang’ des Adlers Fittlch frei noch durch die Wolken deugt, 
Solang’ ein freier Odein noch aus freiem Herzen steigt. 

Wer fttr die Frcftieit kiimpft und fallt, dess Ruhm wird blfihend 
stehn, 

Solange freie Geister noch dnreh Erd’ nnd Himmel gehn. 

Durch Erd’ und Himmel schwebt er noch, der Helden Schatten- 
reihn, 

Und ranscht nm nns in stiller Nacbt, in hellem Sonnensebein, 

Im Sturm, der stolze Tannen brioht, und in dem LUftchen auch, 
Das durch das Gras auf Griibem splelt mit seinem leisen Haueb, 
In ferner Enkel Hanse noch nm alle Wiegen kreist 
Auf Hellas’ heldenreicher Flnr der freien Ahnen Geist; 

Der bauoht in Wundertraumen schon den larten Siingling an 
Und weiht in seinem ersten Schlaf das Kind an einon Mann ; . 

Den J tingling lockt sein Rnf hinans mit nie geflihlter Lost 
Zur StHtte, wo ein Freier fiel ; da grritl «r tn die Bmst 
Dem aSitiemden, und Schaner ti^ ihm dnreh das tiefe Hen, 

Er w^Bs ni^i, ob es Wonne aei, ob ea der ersie Sohmert. 
Herab, dn h^l'ge Qelsteiechar, schweH’ nnsre Fidmen anf, 
Beitigle nnsrer Heraen Sohlag nnd nnsirer Ftlise Lanf ; 

Wftr iMmu naeli der FVsiheit ans, die Wa#en in der Haml, 

Whr aieben aus anf Kampf nnd Tod Ittr GoU, fin Vateilaiid f 
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llir seid mli nnM, ihr rantcl^ um uns, G^tsierodem siehi 
Mit xanberitcheii Tonen hiiL durch tititvr 'jubellied ; 

Ihr teid mit unn, ihr «cbweH daber, ihr ans Thermopyld, 

Ihr ans dem grCLnen Marathbn, ihr von dor blauen See, 

Am Wolkenfelaen Idykale, am Salami nerstrand, 

Ihr all’ au9 Wald, Eel4> nnd Thai im welien Griechenland ! 

Wer fttr die Freiheit kiUnpft nnd MU, dees Buhm wird bldhend 
atehn, 

Solange frei die Winde noch durch freie LQfle wehn,* 

Solange frei der Bdume Laub noch rausoht im grflnen Wald, 
Solang’ dee Stromea Woge nooh frei nach dem M eere wallt, 
Solang’ dee Adlers Fittich frei noch durch die Wolken fleugt, 
Solaog’ ein freier Odem noch aue freiem Herzen eteigt.* 

SONG BEFORE BATTLE. 

•Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame no blight shall know. 
As long as through heaven’s free expanse the breezes freely blow. 
As long as in the forest wild the green leaves flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-bom, roll freely to the sea. 

As long as free the eagle’s wing exulting cleaves the skies. 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman's breath doth yise. 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame blight shall know, 
As long as spirits of the fi'ee through earth and air shall go; 
Through earth and air a spirit-band of heroes moves always, 

’Tie near us at the dead of night, and In the noontide’s blaze, 

In the storm that levels tow'ering pines, and in the breeze that wave< 
With low and gentle breath the grass upon our fathers' graves. 
There *8 not a cradle in the bounds of Hellas broad and fair, 

But the spirit of our free born sires is surely havering there. 

It breathes in dreams of fairyland upon the infant’s brain. 

And in his first sleep dedicates the child to manhood’s pain ; 

Its summons lures the youth to stand, with new-b(»m joy possess'd. 
Where once a freeman fell, and there it fires hts thrilling breast. 
And a shudder rune through all his frame ; he knows not if it he 
A throb of rapture, or the first sharp pang of agony. 

Come, swell our banners on the breM, tliou sacred i^irit-haiid, 
Give wings to every warrior’s Ibot, and nerve to every band. 

We go to strike Ibr freedom, to hieak the oppressor's rod. 

We go to battle and to death frir our country and our God. 

Ye are with us, we bear your wings, we hear in magic tone 
Your s|ilrit-voice the Fseen swells a^ mingle with our erwu. 
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Vf m with bi» from Tiiermopyiae, 

* ITou firpm 016 'tP^anCSCarathon, ypa i^m the azure sea, 

By the id<ni 0 *^pp ’4 of Myhale, af^Salamis, — all you 

*' From field and Iprest, mount and glen, the land of Hellas through ! 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fanfB no blight shall 
know, ^ 

As lotig as through heaven’s free expanse the breezes freely blow, 
^'As as in the forest wild the green leaves flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-bom, roll freely to the sen, 

As long ae free Uie eagle's wing exulting cleaves the skies. 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s breath doth rise.' 

There is a poem on Konstantin Kanares published 
by Wilhelm Mtiller in his ‘Neueste Lieder der 
Griechen,’ 1824, and translated by Professor Aytoun in 
his ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other poems 
It probably written soon after the second fireship 
exjploit of Kanares which took place in Novembei% 
tSalz Kanares lived to be Prime Minister of Greece, 
,.a^d died in 1877, while the poet who wrotQ his 
^ed fifty years before. 

EPITAPH OK KOKSTANTIN KAKARI. 

* Konstantin Kaaari heiss* ioh, der ioh Heg' in dieser Gruft, 

Zwei Osinaneufiotten hah* ich fiiegen lassen in die Luft, 

Bin auf meinem Belt gestorben in dem Henn, als guter Christ: 
i^ur ein Wuusoh von dieser Krde noch mil mir beerdigt ist: 

Dass ich mit der dritten Flotte unsrer Feiiid’ auf hohetn Meer 
Mitten unter Blits und Bonner in den Tod geflogen war’! 

Hier in frreier Erde haben meineu I^eib sie eingesenkt — 

Oieb mein Oott, dass frei sie bleibe^ bis mehi Leib sie wieder 
sprengtt* 

Attouk’b Trakblation. 

*I am ConsianUne Kanaree, 

I, who lie benealk this stone, 

Twice into the air in thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blown. 

^ soih ed. 186$, pw 334. 

* Set Ftnlay, *Bkloiy of Greeoe,’ vL 301. 
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In my bed 1 ^ed« » Cbristuuii 
Hoping etmigbt with Christ to be ; 

Yet one ealflily wish is buried 
Deep within the grave with me — 

ThSft upon the open ocean. 

When the* third Armada came, 

They and I had died together. 

Whirled aloft on wings of flame. 

Yet ’tis something that theyVe laid me 
In a land without a stain : 

Keep it thus, my Qod and Saviour, 

Till I rise from earth again.' 

When we remember all that was compressed into 
the poet’s short life' we might well believe that this 
ceaseless acquiring and creating must have tired and 
weakened and injured both body and mind. Such, 
however, was not the case. All who knew the poet 
agree in stating that he never overworked himself,- 
and that he accomplished all he did with the most 
perfect ease and enjoyment. Let us only remember 
how his life as a student was broken into by his 
service during the war, how hie journey to Italy 
occupied several years of his life, how later in Dessau 
he had to follow his profession as Teacher and 
Librarian, and then let us turn our thoughts to all the 
work of his hands and the creations of his mind, and 
we are astonished not only at the amount of work 
done, but still more at the finished form which 
distinguishes all his works. He was one of the fint 
wl^o with Zeune, von der Hagen, and the brothers 
Olimm, laboured to reawaken an interest in ancient 
axui mediaeval German literature. He was a favourite 
pupil of Wolf, and his * Homerische Vorschule* did more 
thim any other work at that time to .propagate the 
ideas of Wolf. He had explored the modem languages 
Yoju St* * n d 
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of Europe, — Freiu^, Italian, English, and Spanish, and 
his oritiques in all these fields of literature show how 
intimately acquainted he was with the best authors of 
these nations. Besides all this he worked regularly for 
journals and encyclopaedias, and was engaged as co- 
editor of the great Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences 
by Ersch and Gruber. He also undei-took the publica- 
tion of a ‘ Library of the German Poets of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ and all this, over and above his poems 
and novels, in the short space of thirty-three years. 

I almost forget that I am speaking of my father, 
for indeed I hardly knew him, and when his scientific 
and poetic activity reached its end, he was I'ar younger 
than I am now. I do not believe, however, that 
a natural affection and veneration for the man de- 
prives us of the right of judging of the poet. It is 
well said that love is blind, but love also strengthens 
and sharpens the dull eye, so that it sees beauty where 
thousands pi&s by unmoved. If one reads most of 
our critical writings, it would almost seem as if the 
chief duty of the reviewer were to find out the weak 
points and faults of every work of art. Nothing has 
so injured the art of criticism as this prejudice. 
A critic is a judge, but a judge, though he is no advo- 
cate, should never be a mere prosecutor. The weak 
points of any work of art betray themselves only too 
soon, but in order to discover its beauties, not oidy 
a sharp but also an experienced eye is needed ; but 
more necessary than all are love and a sympathetic 
spirit. It is the heart that makes the true critic, and 
not the head only. It is well known how many of 
the most beautiful spots in Scotland, and Wales, and 
Cornwall, were not many years ago described as 
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wastes and wildernesses. Bichmond and Hampton 
Court were admired, people travelled also to Versailles 
and admired the often admired blue sky of Italy. 
But poets such as Walter Scott and Wordsworth 
discovered the beauttes of their native land. Where 
others had only lamented over bare and dreary hills, 
they saw the battle-fields and burial-places of the 
primaeval Titan struggles of nature. Where others 
saw nothing but barren moors full of heather and 
broom, the land in their eyes was covered as with 
a carpet softer and more variegated than the most 
precious products of the looms of Turkey. Where 
others lost their temper at the grey cold fog, they 
marvelled at the silver veil of the bride of the 
morning, and the gold illumination of the departing 
sun. Now every cockney can admire the smallest 
lake in Westmoreland or the barest moor in the 
Highlands. Why is this ? Because few eyes are so 
dull that they cannot see what is beautiful after it 
has been pointed out to them, and when they know 
that they need not feel ashamed of admiring it. It 
is the same with the beauties of poetry, as with the 
beauties of nature. We must first discover what 
is beautiful in poetry, and when it is discovered 
show how and why it is beautiful, otherwise the 
authors of Scotch ballads are but strolling singers, 
and the Niebelungen songs are, as Frederick the Great 
said, not worth powder and shot. The trade of fault- 
finding is quickly learnt, the art of admiration is 
a difficult art, at least for little minds, narrow hearts, 
and timid souls, who prefer treading broad and safe 
paths. Thus many critics and literary historians 
have rushed by the poems of Wilhelm Mliller, just 

0 d a 
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like travellers, who go on in the beaten track, pass- 
ing hy on the right hand and on the left the most 
beautiful scenes of nature, and who only stand still 
and open both eyes and mouth when their Murray 
tells them there is something they ought to admire. 
Should an old man who is at home there, meet them 
on their way and counsel the travellers to turn for 
a moment from the high road and accompany him 
through a shady path to a mill, many may feel at first 
full of uneasiness and distrust. But when they have 
refreshed themselves in the dark green valley with 
its lively mill stream and delicious wood fragrance, 
they no longer blame their guide for having called 
somewhat loudly to them to pause in their journey. 
It is such a pause that 1 have tried in these few intro- 
ductory lines to enforce on the reader, and I believe 
that I too ma.y reckon on pardon, if not on thanks, 
from those who have followed my sudden call. 


A NATIONAL MONUMENT OF WILHELM 
MULLER, ERECTED AT DESSAU, Sept. 1891. 

Dessau, the native place of the poet Wilhelm 
Miiller^ is the capital of the Duchy of Anhalt. The 
monument erected there by a national subscription 
was unveiled on September 30, 1891. The following 
account of the ceremony appeared in the German 
papers, and in a volume published by Dr. W. Hosaeus, 
the Librarian of the Ducal Library. 

‘ It was a good omen for the unveiling of the 
monument that, after a long spell of rain, the most 
magnificent autumnal weather had set in. People 
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of the town and from the neighbourhood were on the 
alert, looking forward to the festive day. Their H.H. 
the reigning Duke and Duchess, Prince Eldward, 
Pi-ince Aribert withhis young wife (the granddaughter 
of the Queen of England and daughter of Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein), and the Princess 
Alexandra arrived from Ballenstedt in the Harz 
mountains. The previous evening the whole town 
was decorated to receive the Prince and Princess 
Aribert, who, after their marriage in England on 
July 6, made on this occasion their first appearance 
in Dessau. Professor Max Muller, the son of the poet, 
had come from England with his family, and excited 
lively interest among all classes of his native town. 
The sun shone brightly from a cloudless sky, and 
flags and streamers fluttered merrily in the fresh 
autumnal wind. The gaily decorated tribunes erected 
in the streets were inspected by largo numbers of 
townspeople and visitors, and the places reserved 
for ladies began to fill at an early hour. Next 
arrived the deputations of the magistracy and the 
officers of the regiments stationed at Dessau with their 
military bands. Representatives from far and nt*ar, 
and the professors and pupils of the two Government 
schools, stood around, whilst the whole population 
soon covered the reserved ground. At noon punc- 
tually the Court appeared in carriages drawn by four 
horses with oubiders, and were received by the Com- 
mittee. H.H. the reigning Duke gave the word of 
command, and a large chorus of male voices sang 
a hymn written and composed for the occasion. After 
that Privy Councillor Dr. A. RUmelin delivered the 
following eloquent speech : — 
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*Hei*e, where we are assembled to-day to unveil 
the monument of Wilhelm Miillor, we feel ourselves 
inspired by the recollections of a memorable past, full 
of stirring thoughts. Behind the living who are 
gathered here and who gratefuHy recall the memory 
of our great poet, there seem to rise unseen figures of 
former days, that went in and out of the old and 
now vanished scboolhouso ^ as if wishing to see once 
more the face of their genial teacher ; — poets who 
sang with him of “ Spring and Love,” of “ blessed 
golden times,” “ of Liberty, of manly work, of truth 
and sanctity^”; mastera of music, who by their 
melodies have planted our poet’s songs deep in the 
hearts of the German people, brothers-in-arms who 
sacrificed by his side their life for the freedom of the 
fatherland, and foremost among them the “ youth 
with sword and lyre ” (Theodor Komer), the centenary 
of whose birth wo celebrated here a few days ago ; 
and from the'Eurotas and the island-rock of Hydra, 
the valiant sons of Greece whose King and Parlia- 
ment have sent the marble for the monument of the 
loved poet of the “ Griechenlioder." 

' The place, however, where the genius of the poet 
grew and flourished is here, in this country, whose 
Prince acted as his gracious friend and protector, and 
it was in this very town that from the cradle to the 
grave the greater part of his life was spent and his 
work done. Still and peaceful was the respected 
burgher-house which witnessed his birth, and allowed 

^ The old t^ioolbaoae In which Wilholm MUlIer taught ha* been 
doaiidithtd» and a new one haa been bnilty in ihmi of whitdi siands the 
ttonninant of the poet 

* All thete are qnotatiene thorn W. Mhller’a poema and other popular 
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full play to the boy’s spirits and thoughts ; still and 
peaceful was the land of his childhood under the 
patriarchal government of the mild and wise Duke 
Franz. The young heart could take root with all its 
fibres in the wonders'of the surrounding nature which 
had been made more wonderful by the creative genius 
of the reigning Prince. It was here that the birds of 
the forest took his thoughtful mind captive with their 
songs ; it was here that God’s bright sunshine sank 
deep into his soul, from whence, when the hour had 
come, sprang up his fragrant “ Songs of Spring.” And 
bound up with this wonderful nature were the drama- 
tic characters, the huntsman in his green dress and 
the feather in his hat, the miller listening to the music 
of the rivulet and the mill-wheel, the organ-giinder 
passing through the village, and the roving youth 
before whose eyes the imago of his beloved was 
always moving. The Muse, who met him in the 
gardens and parks of the friend and pafron of Winkel- 
mann * and Erdmannsdorf*, looked on him with her 
bright eyes, and became his gtiide through the world 
of classical beauty, the languages of which he had 
mastered as if in play. 

‘ On this peaceful life, however, there broke the 
thunder of the cannons of Jena ; Germany lay pros- 
trate. The boy, only twelve years old, saw the 
French conqueror in his native town, saw the young 
soldiers of his fatherland forced to follow the com- 
mand of the tyrant. He hoard the cry of an enslaved 
people, and then the fire first began to bum within 

' Tb* Dnk* of Dcmm, who daring hUi tmvrfa is Italy wm ob 
ISriMidly tanu with Wlnkelmtnii, tli« gnat awhawilog i it. 

* Xtdmaaatdorf WM Um Dofce’s fricad and adtiaar. 
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his breast #hich afterwards burst forth, Stirring and 
<$pnBuming^ in the songs of the man, when he saw the 
noble people of Greece trodden under foot and strug- 
gling for freedom against their oppressors. And even 
before the time when these immortal songs sprang 
from his lyre, the youth himself had grasped his 
sword to fight for his own fatherland. At the time 
when Theodor Korner with Liitzow’s bold warriors 
appeared here in Dessau, Wilhelm Muller, then a 
student at Berlin, had entered the Piussian army 
as a volunteer, and had fought bravely on many 
a battlefield. 

‘ And now we see the bud growing into the flower. 
It opened in the enchanted garden of the Romantic 
School, whose members looked up to the royal seer 
of Weimar. Art and science, with poetry in the van, 
were striving then to unite with the life of the people, 
to draw life from it, and to return life to it. The 
past of the Qettnan people, the middle ages with their 
Minne-song, where poetry and reality seemed to em- 
brace each other, was brought to life again. People 
began to study the origin, the growth and spirit of 
language and poetry, of nations and states, in order 
to bring what seemed lost to the service of the de- 
livered fatherland. United with the brothers Grimm, 
the founders of the science and history of the German 
language, men like F. A. Wolf and A. Bockh laboured, 
the one to discover the origin of the Homeric poems^ 
the other to explain the organism of the Athenian 
state. At their feet sat Wilhelm Muller, and how 
sedulously he fpllpwed them has been shown by his 
later works. At the same tiime he was powerfully 
attracted by the newly recovered treasures of Old 
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German poetry. The “Wunderhorn” of Brentono^ 
sounded through the windows of his study amid the 
stirring notes of popular poetry which had so long 
been desf(Tsed. lt*was while moving in this enchanted 
garden that Gustav 8chwab» his friend and afterwards 
the editor of his collected works, saw and described 
him, his face in the bloom of youth, the quickly 
changing colour on his cheek, the eye bright with the 
consciousness of the growing poet, the high forehead 
crowned with fair locks, the very image of strong- 
nerved genius. He hardly knew as yet where to 
turn, so many high-strung interests divided his mind. 
When on the point of devoting himself to the 
study of the Old German Language and Literature 
and entering on an academic career, he w^as chosen 
by the Berlin Academy to accompany a rich patron 
of classical archaeology to Greece and Egypt, But 
Wilhelm Muller, full of a desire, kindled by Goethe, 
to see Italy, succeeded in persuading his friend to 
travel to Italy first, and then separated from him 
in order to remain there, his heart full of the impres- 
sions of the eternal city and of the sunny south, looking, 
wdth his Virgil open before him, from the Alban bills 
over the surrounding country, recognising Horatian 
descriptions in the scenes of Roman life, collecting 
popular Italian songs, and after having been the head 
of a poetical circle in the northern capital (Berlin), 
now becoming himself a real poet. 

* Many of his poems had then appeared in German 
journals. And when after spending a year and 
a half in Italy, and publishing his firrt book, ** Rom, 

An flnrljnoUneikm ofGnrnuui pofniUr •ongi, fmblUharl by BmntMio 
midnr iHla 
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Bdmer und Bomerumen/' a description in glowing 
colours of his experiences in Italy, he published his 
“ Seventy-seven poems from the papers of a travelling 
Waldhomist,” Wilhelm MUller stood before‘"his con- 
temporaries as a lyrical poet whose poems could never 
be forgotten, but would hold an abiding place in the 
history of German literature, and, what is more, in 
the heai't of the German people. He was a true 
disciple of Goethe, an admirer of Uhland, but his 
thoughts and feelings were never imitative, always 
his own, and therefore, clear and impressive. We 
feel carried along with the movement of his Wander- 
lieder, we hear the voice of the rivulet as if talking 
to ourselves. In his heart’s longing, finding and 
losing, the poet, whether joyful as if in heaven, or 
sad unto death', makes us sharers of his own joy, his 
own despair. Whether he weaves a wreath of lyric 
songs, as in his “Schone Mullerin,” ‘‘Johannes and 
Esther,” and tho“Winterrei8e,” or gives us a single song, 
his words breathe forth the feelings of the moment so 
fully and clearly, that each poem by itself becomes 
a favourite. The full maturity and beauty displayed 
in what ho calls “ Lyrische Spaziergange,” published in 
the last years of his life, meet us already in the first 
poems of the “ Waldhomist.” 

‘ The sweet bird-song, “ A bullfinch sat on a lilac 
bough, and sang with its joyful call, ” Now cast the 

^ All tbftM are allutiont to well-known (lennan poems. 

• THE BULLFINCH’S GREETING. 

'A bnUfinok aat on n lilac bongK 
And aang 

Thick- warbling notea, and thk ia how 
They rang: 
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winter ont of door, away ! ” dazzles us with the same 
joy of spring, and appeals to our ear with the same 
tones caught from nature as the splendid “Spring- 
songs ” ^ich he composed in the house of his friend 
Count Kalkreuth, ‘in the Plauensche Grund near 
Dresden. We willingly obey their call, “ Open the 
windows and open the hearts, quick, quick 1 ” Whoever 
wants to feel how nature pervades the poet’s songs, 
let him follow his “ Winterreise,” in which the last 

"Now cast the winter out of door, 

Away I 

May, May, good folks, U here once more, 

Sweet May ! 

A gay green overcoat has he 
Of grass, 

With buttons sheen, right fair to see, 

Of glass. 

The springald has a great wide eye 
Of blue ; 

AUwheres it pierces, low and high, ^ 

Clean through. 

His breath bedews, so fresh and pure, 

The air; 

Perfumed all o'er must be, l*m sure, 

His hair. 

A winning way with maidens’ moods 
Has he. 

Him too young lads del^bt in woo<ls 
To see. 

He brings the children toys galore; 

But whence! 

From Kfimberg, from the Flower-Smith’s store: 

Yes I theooe! 

And how will ’t be with the hmiidnim Goths ? 

Oh^ they 

Find wptun in oatchlng flics and moths 
AU day!*” 


TKsoMaa MaaTUi. 
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falling leaf, the snow-covered footprints on the field, 
the ice of the rivers, and the frozen flowers on the 
window-panes are so naturally interwoven with the 
grief of unhappy love that they seem inseparable. 
His poetry shows that it is bom of nature and springs 
from a joyful heart. The poet avoids with few ex- 
ceptions the artiflcial metres of antiquity as well as 
the complicated strophes of the South. But staff- 
rhyme finds its way naturally into his verses, and the 
final rhyme is to him the very soul of German song. 
He has endowed his poems with the wings of rhyme 
and of melody. Having praised in manifold variation 
the juice of the vine and the sound of the goblets in 
the company of friends, he is willing to be counted 
among the Anacreontic poets, but he will not be one 
of the rhymeless Anacreontic poets or of the imitators 
of Klopstock’s odes. His poems lend themselves to 
song, nay they seem themselves to be sung rather 
than to be wAtten. It is no mere chance that 
W. Muller dedicated the second volume of his “ Wald- 
homist ” to Weber that he was on the most intimate 
terms with Schneider^ and other masters of music, 
and that he found in Schubert a setter to music of his 
songs who showed how thoroughly poetry and music 
can intermingle. Whenever we open the volumes of 
his poetry, we feel delighted at the talent with which 
he discovers a poetic side in every situation, at the 
sharp wit with, which in hundreds of epigrams he 
touches the folly and vanity of the world, at the 
living perception which, in his travels through German 

^ The oempoter of ihe ^FreleehUU,* See., godfeiher of ProfMor 
Mex Holler. 

* A well-known oompoeer. Director of ihe DuctUl orehetim at Deaian. 
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and foreign lands, grasps tlie meaning and the charm 
of every landscape and of the customs of every people. 
Even those who do not read poetry often sing his 
popula/^foems, without knowing the poet's name. 
And that is the highest reward to the bravo Wald- 
hornist. Though he has lived himself through the 
joys and sufferings of his poetry, yet ho has known so 
well how to veil his own pemonality and the story of 
his own life, that the fashionable curiosity which 
delights in ferreting out the private life of the poet 
instead of enjoying his thoughts, would in his case bo 
a double wrong. 

‘ His genius is still alive and pervades the German 
fatherland wherever the young men sing before the 
houses his student song, “ When we march through 
the streets with shout and song,” or wherever friends 
are met together and sing cheerfully, “ My home is on 
the Elbe,” and “ At the inn of the Green Wreath,” when 
the merry music is heard of “To wandBr is the miller’s 
joy,” or when we listen to the sad melody of “ Near 
the spring before the gate.” 

* In the German war against France W. MUller took 
part with bis sword, but not, like Kdmer and Arndt, 
with his lyre. It was not till after the war was over 
that we see him as a poet, and then the disappointment 
at the weakness and discord to which the brave and 
victorious German people were reduced through a 
non-German policy, turned him away from patriotic 
poetry. Yet patriotic sentiments bi^ihe forth from 
many of his poems. In one poem on “ The Eagle of 
Arkona ” he sees in the nest of the royal bird on the 
broken northern promontory of Germany, the emblem 
of a future 'rictorious unity. At last the day came 
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when he too was allowed, what he had envied in others, 
to make his song an inspiration to deeds of valour. 
It was strange, that he, the pupil of F. A. Wolf, he, 
the collector and translator of modern popuTBf Greek 
songs, should thus have been drawn, though “ on 
the wings of song” only, towards the country of 
the Greeks which, on his travels as a youth, he had 
sacrificed in favour of Italy. Hellenic patriotism had 
burst forth, and the heroic struggle of a people 
enslaved for centuries, and left to their fate by a 
pitiless world, began in earnest. Then Wilhelm 
Muller’s “ Greek Songs” sounded like a trumpet through 
the country, roused the sleeping, stirred up the in- 
different, and spoke in words ol indignant condemna- 
tion to the heartless statesmen of Europe. He then 
thought no longer of love and spring and wine : the 
heart of the poet was stirred to its very depth, filled 
with that true enthusiasm which is rare, but which 
when uttered with the voice of a prophet, never fails, 
but fires and warms, and at last carries the world 
triumphantly along with it. These “Greek Songs” 
mark in the history of literature that powerful move- 
ment of Philhellenism which was shared by the best 
spirits in Germany. Some people afterwards ridiculed 
the idea that a country, so divided and weak as 
Germany then was, should have expressed her 
enthusiasm for this struggle for freedom on the part 
of a foreign nation. But would it have been worthy 
of the German people, which claims the peculiar 
privilege of admiring whatever is noble and elevating 
in other nations, to remain indifferent towards the 
fate of an unhappy and brave people? Did not the 
enthusiasm for the Greek war of freedom mirror the 
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fire that was burning in the poet’s heart for the rights 
of the German people? That heart indeed must bo 
cold which could dwell on the stirring pictures of the 
GreC^: ^fir unrolled before our eyes by Wilhelm 
Muller, without being moved. He asks the friends 
of classical antiquity whether they who profess to 
admire the spark in the ashes of antiquity, are afraid 
of the bright flames of the love of freedom which have 
risen from those very ashes? We listen to the wailing 
voice of the Phanariot, W’hen he says : 

** My father, my mother, they have mink them in the «ea ; 
Through the streets they dragged their bodie?, that were sacretl 
things to me ; 

My sister, my fair sister, they did from her chamber chase, 

And they sold her virgin l^eauty on the public market-place ! 
When 1 bear the billows roar, then, methinks, I hear a cry, 

^Tis my parents calling to mo from the wide deep where they He ; 
* Avenge I * they cry — and in the sea I hurl Turks’ heads, until 
My Vengeance has l>cen glutted, till the raging waves are still. 
But when around my temples plays the c<x»ling evening gale, 

All, in my ears its siglm are like a low besc^liing wail ; 

In shameful bondage sunk my sister sighs to me, 

'Oh, brother, set your sister from these loathsome fetters free!* 
Oh, that I were an eagle — might hover high in air, 

And might with swift and piercing glance look round me every- 
where, 

Till I should find my sister, and from our fooman’s hand 
Should bear her in my talons firee to our free Cirecian land ’ ! 

We see the sacred army which “reddens with their 
blood the dawn of liberty,” we follow with admiring 
eyes the hero Marco Bozzari, we share in the hopes 
and fears, the disappointments and the discord, the 
shrieks of despair and the joy of victory, of heroes 
now forgotten by the world. We recognise the 
Spartan woman in. the Mainotto mother who adorns 
herself with her bridal wreath when standing by the 
^ T^rmtisUtUon by Sir Theodora Martlii, 
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dead body of her husband, and who wishes to see her 
sons viotorious or dead ; we recognise the warriors of 
Salahais in the modem Athenians who, when diiven 
from the land, built themselves a wooden town <mT;he 
sea, and we see the descendants of the companions of 
Leonidas in the brave soldiers who fell again near 
Thermopylae. The poet throws fire into the souls of 
his heroes, and they stand before us alive. The 
playful arrows which formerly he let fly so grace- 
fully at folly and conceit, are now changed into 
burning arrows, arrows aimed at Albion for deserting 
the Akropolis, and at Prince Mettemich, who in his 
own journal, the Oeterreichiacke Beohachter, had 
dared to call the Greeks rebels. 

‘ His firm hope, “ With us, with us is God the Lord 

‘ SONG OF CONSOLATION. 

* With U8, with US is Grod the liord ! Then, brothers, hold not 
back, ** 

Though o*er our heads the storm shall burst through thunderous 
douds and black, 

Though it shoot down lightning-shafts on us, and vomit fiery 
hail! 

With us, with us is God the Lord ! This is no time to quail. 

If *neath such shocks the Paynim, too, are stricken to the ground, 

With fists close clenohM, with streaming hair, with wild eyes 
glaring round, 

If they stamp and writhe as low they lie, and bite the sodden 
grass, 

And curse the lying spirit brought them to such direful pass, 

Who promised triumph, Paradise, if for the moon they fought. 

And now hath wounds, and shame, and death for their requital 
brought ; 

It is not with us Christians so ; though gashM our hands may be. 

Yet w# together fold them in our last death-agony; 

Down to the earth if we be struck, yet on our knees we rise. 

And even as they dose in death, heaven opens on our eyes. 
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did not play him false, and as true poetic enthusiasm 
is always prophetic, it was so with the poet of the 
“ Grjpk Songs/’ Who could have dreamed at that time 
of WTOt'^d' see to-day — Ae free Greek nation sending 
the marble for the monument of the German poet — 
nay, the daughter and sister of a German Emperor 
giving her hand to the heir of the Greek throne I 
‘ In our old Churchyard, close to the tomb of the 
poet’s father, a simple stone adorns his grave and that 
of his wife, recording only their names, and the days 
of their birth and death. Above it stands a lyre in 
white marble, and on a scroll across the strings we 
read the words Griechenlieder.” As the poet of 
these songs his name has been carried far beyond the 
frontiers of Anhalt, and of Germany ; and wherever 
the songs of ‘‘Alexander Ypsilanti ” and of “The Little 
Hydriot” are heard, the heart of the German youth is 
filled with love for Greece. 

‘At the time when Wilhelm Mull^ wrote these 
songs, he was surrounded by a cheerful and happy 
home at Dessau. In the grand-daughter of Basedow, 
the founder of popular education in Germany, he had 
found the wife of his heart, the graceful partner of 
his w'ork, and he might well sing 

** Vor der Thlire metner Lieben 
Hang Ich anf den Wanderetab, 

Was mioh dorch die Welt getrieben. 

Leg ich ihr tu FUssen ab.’* 


With ns, with ns is God the Lord ! We kiss the hand low-bent, 
That joy and Tictofy, pain and death, bath down npon tis sent. 

** SnEVsT or die, the dawn Is nigh ! ** Be that <mr tMiitle-call : 

If not before, Uiere, there on high we shall all be him, yes, all ! * 

TasoiKMue MsRTiJf. 
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* The favour of a noble prince gave him, in his 
double employment at the public school of his native 
town and at the Ducal Library, grateful occupation, 
and yet such full measure of freedom and^Wi^lnw as 
he, not made for narrow banders, required. The 
sovereign kept his protecting hand over the poet, 
and when he fell ill and felt tired, he granted him in 
his own park near Dessau a villa to rest and get 
strong in, for which the poet expressed his gratitude 
to Duke Leopold in one of his poems. 

‘ His memory lives on in the hearts of all who were 
his pupils at Dessau. Till a few years ago a venerable 
old man was seen among us whose eyes beamed 
whenever he spoke of his master, to whom he himself 
had dedicated a beautiful poem at his grave. With 
excellent friends near and far a constant correspon- 
dence was kept up, and in his own house music was 
often heard, and friends were assembled round a 
hospitable boaird. His work was always varied. His 
essays on ancient and modern literature published in 
German journals are still delightful to read. How 
delicately and accurately he portrays Uhland, RUckert, 
Justinus Kemer; how powerfully, both condemning 
and admiring, the Engbsh poet Lord Byron, to whose 
death he devotes one of his best Greek songs. Whether 
the idea of accepting a Germanistic professorship 
remained while he wrote these papers, and edited the 
“ Library of the Poets of the Seventeenth Century,*’ is 
not known. He was inspired by a powerful desire to 
gsun a thorough knowledge of the dassical languages 
and literatures of the world. 

‘After he had travelled with his wife over many 
parts of Ctormany, and gathered flowers of poetry 
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everywhere, his health began to fail. He sought 
healing from the springs of Bohemia, made a pil- 
grimage to the house of Jean Paul, saw Goethe face 
toTStS^ Weimar,* was the guest of Gustav Schwab 
and Justinus Kemcu*, but returned homo full of 
thoughts of death. While asleep the angel of death 
touched him, and on an autumnal evening in the 
year 1827 he was carried away from his children 
and from his wife (whose noble face many of us still 
remember) to his eternal rest by the light of torches 
and with the funeral music composed by Friedrich 
Schneider. 

‘Wilhelm Muller was a poet by the grace of God, 
a scholar of the most varied interests, and a true 
patriot. His whole character, rather resentful against 
external interference, sprang from a thankful and 
truthful heart. Earnestness and purity of thought 
never loft him even in his merriest poetry. When 
consulted by a doubting friend, ho f^ves a manly 
answer, showing undeviaiing faith in God, virtue, 
and justice. Even when using the sharp weapon of 
satire, he retains a harmless and peaceful tone. Thus 
he has lived and thus he lives on in the remembrance^ 
of his people. 

‘ And if now the veil is drawn from the image which 
the hand of a master has carved from the Greek 
marble, let us, young and old, gratefully remember 
the noble poet, and learn from him the pure delight 
of feeling the presence of God in nature, of devotion 
to the highest ideals of life, and of that love and 
loyalty which is ready to sacrifice all the goods of 
this world, nay our very life, whenever the fatherland 
ealla’ 


sea 
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‘Professor Max Muller, the son of the poet, then 
spoke : 

‘Your Serene Highness, Ladies and G^j^men. 

‘ After all that has just been said with so much 
eloquence and enthusiasm, little*, I fear, is left for me 
to say, except to express my deep-felt thanks to His 
Highness, the noble Duke of Anhalt, to the members 
of the Committee, and to many people present here to- 
day, for the active sympathy they have shown for my 
father’s monument, and at the same time to congratu- 
late the artist on the perfect work of art with which 
he has adorned his native town, an honour to the 
poet, and an honour to himself. 

‘ A people that honours its poets honours itself, for 
the true poet is of the people. He must knowhow to 
give perfect and permanent expression to all that is 
beautiful, though hidden in the heart of the people ; 
he must kno'vi( how to speak from the soul and to the 
soul of the people. Thus only can he become the 
people’s poet and live on in the grateful recollection 
of his people, as Wilhelm Miiller has lived and will 
live. What public school is tbei'e in Germany where 
his “ Little Hydriot ” and the “ Bell-founding at 
Breslau ” are not known, what festive gathering takes 
place where his songs are not sung 1 

‘ “ On the wings of song ” his poems have flown far 
beyond the frontiers of the German fatherland, to 
England and even to America. You know that the 
Americans are going to celebrate the Jubilee of the 
Discovery of America in 149a. The Germans in 
America also mean to celebrate their own Jubilee, 
namely, the bi-centenary of the first planting of 
a German colony on American soiL I had the honour 
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of being invited as a guest, and why 1 Was it because 
1 had published the Big-veda 1 No ; allow me to quote 
the w jn^s of the invitation, which I received only 
a few days ago : “ Should time or circumstances pre- 
vent you from honouring our Jubilee with your 
presence, we still hope that you will be with us in 
spirit, for the spirit of your immortal father, as it 
breathes in his hearty songs, has followed the Germans 
to every part of America, and will be with us at our 
Jubilee also. Our chief object is to encourage the 
Germans to hold together, in order to bo better able 
to keep up our German language in America.” 

‘ But a poet must not only be a singer, ho must be 
a thinker also, nay he must bo a scholar. He cannot 
do justice to the thoughts of the present unless ho has 
himself thought the thoughts of the past. Wilhelm 
Aliiller was a scholar in the best sense of the word, his 
spirit was quickened and warmed by the spirit of 
classical antiquity. How well he knew ancient Greece 
he has shown in his “Homerische Vorschule”; how 
well he loved the newly-risen Greece ho has proved 
by his “ Greek Songs.” In Italy also he was perfectly 
at home, familiar as well with the ancient as with the 
modem Borne, its men and its women. And he had 
mastered not only the modem literature of Greece and 
Italy, but likewise, as be has proved in many learned 
essays, the literature of Spain, of France and England, 
and all this in a short life of thirty-three years, with 
the scanty means of a German student, and the small 
opportunities that a small town, like Dessau, could 
offer. 

‘ And yet Wilhelm MuUer was not a mere bookworm. 
He lived not for his stuiUM only, or for his poetry : 
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he lived for his friends and for his people. Like the 
best of his contemporaries, he also was ready to sacri- 
fice his life for his fatherland. I rememberj^ading 
in a volume of his notes taken ‘ in the lectures'^ 
Berlin : “ To-day Boeckh stops lecturing — to-morrow 
we march to Paris.” And he marched to Paris, and 
lived to see the fall of the French conqueror and 
tyrant. But afterwards followed the dark years oi 
which every German patriot said, “ they do not 
please me,” the years when, as Klickert wrote, “ every- 
thing was taken away from the people, except theii 
harp.” And that harp has kept the people awake, it 
has said and sung, “ What is, what ought to be the 
German’s fatherland 1 ” And what the harp has said 
and sung, the sword has at lost dared and done, and 
we have again a Germany, united, strong, respected, 
nay feared. 

‘ But with all his enthusiasm for a great and united 
Germany, his heart beat warmly for his own smaller 
fatherland also. My friend, the Privy Councillor 
Hosaeus, has already quoted the words in which 
Wilhelm Muller has so happily expressed his love ol 
Anhalt: 

** ISm ist das kleinste Vaterland der grossten litebe nicht zn klein, 

J e engor es dioh ring! umschlingt, je nkher wirds dem Herzen sein/ 

'It would have been a misfortune for Germany, if in 
its political reorganisation it had lost its smaller states. 
It would be easy to show, 1 believe, that the smaller 
states have done more for the greatness of Germany 
in science and art than the great states. May they 
continue as centres of light and life for the whole oi 
Germany, proud, like Anhalt^ of their past, proud, like 
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Anhalt, of their ancient reigning family, proud, like 
Anhalt, of their poets. 

‘ An^ now as soon as our deputations, some old pupils 
^f'XVrEelm Muller, my son, my son-in-law, and other 
friends shall have deposited their wreaths at the foot 
of the monument, I call upon all here present to sing 
the Anhalt-song, composed by our friend Appel.’ 

At the banquet, the first toast was that of ‘ The Duke 
of Anhalt,’ proposed by the Prime Minister, His Excel- 
lency von fcosigk. Then followed the toast of ‘ Pro- 
fessor Max Muller,’ proposed by Professor Gcrlach. 

Professor Max Muller replied : — 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘ How shall I thank you for aU the kindness 
and love which you have shown me during these days 
dedicated to the memory of my father? How sliall 
I thank the last speaker for the undeserved praise 
which he has bestowed on me, as the son of my 
father ? 

‘ And yet I should know very well what I ought to 
say, and how I ought to express my gratitude, for 
through the whole of my life I have again and again 
had to do the same thing, that is, to thank roy friends 
for the kindness which they have shown to me for the 
sake of my father, and not for any merit of my own. 
I may well nay that the old saying has proved true in 
my that the “ blessing of the lathers builds 

houses for their children.” My path through life has 
often been pretty hard, but from my earliest youth 
I have found friends who took me by the hand, who 
helped me by word and deed, and why ? Because 
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they bad known my father, or because they bad learned 
to admire and to love the works of his mind and the 
words of his heart. Allow me to refer to a fejccaseg. 
only which return to my memory. • After all, itis the 
best gratitude to remember and not to forget ; grateful 
in Sanskrit is kritagrna, and that means simply 
knowing or remembering (ffna) what has been done 
for us (krita). 

‘ While I was still at school at Dessau, I well re- 
member some delightful private lessons which I re- 
ceived from a young master. Dr. Hbnicke. When 
I was going to pay my debt to him, he said, “No, 
I was your father’s pupil, I accept no payment from 
you : come to me as long as you like.” I know this 
made a lasting impression on my young heart, and 
not very long ago, when I looked through my old 
collection of autographs, 1 was pleased to find a page 
which ray teacher had written for me : 

** Fortes creAntur fortibus et bonis, 

£st in juvenois, est in equis patrum 
Tirtus> neo imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aqailae columbain. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam 
Reoiique ouUus pec^ra roborant, 

Utcunque defecere mores, 

Indecorant bene nata culpae/' 

1 was so young at that time that I could hardly 
construe these lines of Horace. I have never seen 
Dr. Hbnicke again. He died very young. But he 
was an excellent teacher, and his generous sympathy 
has remidned deeply impressed on my memory. 

* When after some years I went to the University of 
Leipng, Gottfried Hermann, the great Greek scholar, 
reomved me with open arms. “You are the son of 
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Wilhelm MUller," he said ; he may have meant, not 
of Otfried Muller, "with ‘whom he was never on the 
.^st^ terms. He put me in the way of gaining 
some scholarships,* I became a member of his Seminary, 
and I owe to him many things that have proved useful 
to me in after-life. Like all respectable students of 
that time, I also had the misfortune of passing some 
time in prison. I had worn the black-red-golden 
riband ; I had joined in Ai-ndt’s song, “ What is the 
German’s fatherland.” and I was looked upon in 
consequence as a highly dangerous person, though 
I was only eighteen years of age and knew next to 
nothing of politics. I belonged to the poetical youth 
of Germany : we dreamt even then, perhaps somewhat 
prematurely, of what in our later years has at last 
become a reality. The worst part of it was that 
I was punished by the loas of my scholarships. But 
1 went to Hermann, then Dean of t^e Faculty, and 
told him of all my misfortunes. Ho embraced me, 
and said : “ Your name is MUller, there aic many 
Mullers, and I do not know which of them has been 
sent to prison ; keep your scholarship ! " You see 
how the name of MUller, which has really ceased to 
be a name, a nortien quo noacimur, may sometimes 
prove useful when one does not wish to be known. 
But the kindness of heart shown to me by the old 
professor, who was a truly liberal man, has never 
been forgotten by me. 

* Afterwards I went from the University of Leipzig 
to that of Berlin. 1 -wished to read Persian -with 
Ptofessor Riickert, the great German poet. RUokert 
always advertised his lectures, but he did not like 
lecturing. He had a general dbpensation for the 
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summer, but even during the winter term he generally 
petitioned for leave of absence, so that the Minister 
of Education asked him at last, “ But, deai* Prg jpg^^ 
when do you wish to lecture?” When I came tomm 
to attend his Persian lectures, he was at first very 
unwilling. “ Why do you want to study Persian?” 
he said, ” you should study Arabic first.” I told him 
that 1 had been studying Arabic under Professor 
Fleischer for a year ; in fact 1 did not let him off, 
and, whether he liked it or not, he had to read the 
Qulist&n with me and two friends of mine, for it is 
a rule in every German university, that tree faciunt 
collegiv/m. One day when I brought him a metrical 
translation of a Sanskrit elegy, the Meghadfita, he 
asked me who I was, and when 1 told him that 1 was 
the son of the poet Wilhelm Muller, his face lighted 
up and he said: “Your father once saved my life. 
We were travelling, two poor poets, through Italy. 
We had to sleep in miserable inns, and had to suffer 
much from vermin of all kinds. A fine morning we 
came near a lake and settled to have a bath. We 
jumped in, but the lake was deeper than I thought. 
1 could not swim, and was sinking. Your father 
swam towards me and brought me to shore. I then 
wrote my first epic poem in the style of Camoens, 
and called it ‘The Lousiad.’” The poem was never 
published and is probably lost, but if it should ever 
turn up, what 1 have said here may prove a useful 
hint to future students of BUokert. After this, 
BUckert's lectures became more and more lively and 
exciting. His knowledge of Oriental literature was 
very great, but he was not very fond of communicating 
his knowledge. As he had learned everything by 
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himself, he thought it was better for others also to 
do the same* Perhaps he was right. The best 
£rofg|sors are those who know how to excite our 
apatite, not those who feed and cram theii* pupils 
till they lose all a'^petite. 

‘ And thus life went on, though it became more and 
moi'e serious, more and more ditticult. I was working 
at an edition of the Rig-veda. I had copied and 
collated MSS. at Paris and in London, but my 
supplies had come to an end, and I was on the point 
of returning to Germany before having finished my 
collations, and beginning my academic career in the 
University of Berlin. I went to the Prussian 
Legation to have my passport vis^. Bunsen was 
Prussian Minister then, and he too had known my 
father in Rome, when he was secretary to Niebuhr. 
Bunsen's idea was then to go to Benares with Mr. 
Aster, in order to see whether there really existed 
such a book as the Rig-veda. Ho received me most 
warmly, as the son of his departed friend, and as the 
young man who was destined to carry out what he 
himself had not been allowed to carry out. “ I see 
myself young in you once more,'’ he said; ‘ stay in 
England, finish here what is necessary for your work ; 
I advance you whatever money you will want, and I 
know you will pay it back by-and-by.*’ Yes, 1 have 
repaid it, but I could never repay his kindness. That 
has remained in my memory, never to be forgotten, 
like so many other acts of kindness which I have 
received from my father s friends. 

‘ There is one more recollection which comes back 
to my mind just now, of a different kind, but very 
pleasant too. I was paying a visit to Jenny Lind. 
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She sang Schubert’s composition of my father’s poem, 
“ Withered Flowers.*^ It was difficult to keep back 
one’s tears, and I told her when thanking heij^^tl^ 
I was the son of the poet. “ What I'’ she cried, ‘’you 
are the son of Wilhelm Muller I Now sit down,” and 
then she went to the pianoforte, and sang the best 
songs of the “ Schone MUllerin ” from beginning to 
end. It was a perfect tragedy, and what she expressed 
with her voice, her eyes, and some slight movements 
of head and hands, was more than the greatest actress 
could have represented on the stage. 

‘ Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, you see, in thanking 
you to-day I can only say again what I have so often 
said before. I thank you from roy heart for the 
sympathy you have shown me to-day for my father s 
sake, and it shall be my endeavour in the future, as it 
has been during the whole past of my life, to show 
myself not unworthy of that sympathy, and of my 
fathers name. 'l thank you with all my heart.* 



SHORT MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


I. 

BISHOP PATTESON. 

(Died 1871.) 

AN appeal from the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has appeared in 
the newspapers, inviting subscriptions for a memo- 
rial of Bishop Patteson. The subscriptions were 
intended to supply a new ship for missionary purposes, 
and to build a church in the Norfolk* Islands. I saw 
the advertisement by accident. Many of my friends 
never knew of it till I told them. No list of sub- 
scribers has as yet been published. I have waited 
from day to day, and from week to week in the hope 
that some one better qualified for such a task would 
speak ; but I cannot any longer repress a feeling of 
regret that this memorial should not from the first 
have assumed a broader and truly national character. 
Surely there are men who, with the deepest eloquence 
of the heart, could have told every man, and woman, 
and child, what Englimd has lost hy the death of that 
true-hearted son of hers— Bishop Patteson. His death 
was a national loss, it may become a national gain 
and blessing. As a national loss it found its place by 
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right in the Queen’s Speech ; as a national gain it 
should be marked by a truly national thanksgiving 
or thankoffering. . 

Fatteson "was an Eton boy: let the boys of EtofT 
show how they loved him, and lovB him still. 

Fatteson was an Oxford man : let the men of Oxford 
show that they were proud of him, and are proud of 
him still. 

Fatteson belonged to Balliol and Merton : let these 
Colleges show that they feel the honour which his 
name will ever reflect on them. 

Fatteson belonged to the Established Church : let 
bishops and curates show their gratitude for one who 
has added a new English name to the noble Army of 
Martyrs. 

But Fatteson belonged, in his whole character, by 
his heart and his mind, in his life and his death, to 
England ; let England show that she knows how 
to honour her soius who have honoured her and raised 
her high in the eyes of the whole world. 

Fatteson himself, no doubt, would have said that 
he had simply done his duty, and that England pos- 
sessed hundreds and thousands of men who would 
have lived his life and died his death. It may be so ; 
but it is not right for us to say so. True, Fatteson was 
not a man who struck his friends as exceptional, and 
as marked out for an historical career. When I knew 
him at Oxford he was a hale, honest-looking, hard- 
working young fellow ; always among the first, yet 
never envied ; full of enthusiasm, yet never obtrusive; 
a man of strong convictions, of strict and even narrow 
views, yet nevei* impatient, never overbearing, nevor 
uncharitable. I saw him last at Dresden in 1853, 
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revelling in the treasnres of ancient Italian art, 
working hard at Hebrew, Arabic, and German, and 
delighting in all that the beet minds of modem Europe 
(iould supply in literature, science, and art. I then 
thought I saw in him the future accomplished Dean or 
Bishop. But when I heard of him next, his letters 
were dated Longitude and Latitude, from some un- 
known island in the Pacific Ocean. There he has 
been and has worked ever since, determined from the 
first never to return to England, however strong the 
ties that bound him to those he left behind. His 
life had becQme a devoted life, devoted to one great 
object — the laying the foundations of a Christian 
future among the races of the Melanesian Islands. 

Yet, devoted as he was to his work in that new 
world, he did not become estranged from the literary 
and scientific interests of his old home. His corre- 
spondence with me was chiefly on philological subjects. 
He had a genius for languages, and felf a deep interest 
in the great problems connected with the Science of 
Language. His library will be found well supplied 
with the best books on comparative philology. Even 
Sanskrit grammars he eujked to have sent to him, 
because he felt that a knowledge of that ancient 
language was essential to every true scholar. Every 
one of his letters deserves to be published, and I shall 
give here a few extracts. 

In 1857 he writes : — * In almost all cases the natives 
are friendly ; where they are not well disposed, it is 
owing to some outrage previously committed upon 
them by some whaling or trading vessel. We two 
(be and ^e Bishop of New Zealand) have been am<mg 
large parties of them, stark naked, armed with clubsi, 
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bows, and arrows, with perfect security. They are 
most docile, gentle, loveable fellows.* 

In 1866 he writes: — ‘All that I can do is to learn 
many dialects of a given archipelago, present their ““ 
existing varieties, and so work back to the original 
language. This to some extent has been done in the 
Banks Group, and in the eastern part of the Solomon 
Islands. But directly I get so far as this I am recalled 
to the practical necessity of using my knowledge of 
the several dialects rather to make known God’s truth 
to the heathen than to inform the “ literati ” of the 
process of “ dialectic variation.” Do not mistake me, 
my dear friend, or suspect me of silly sentimentalism. 
But you can easily understand what it is to feel, “God 
has given to me, and to me only of all Christian men, 
the power of speaking to this or that nation ; and, 
moreover, this is the work He has sent me to do.” 
Often, I do not deny, I should perhaps like the other 
better. It is vhry pleasant to shirk my evening class, 
and to spend the time with Sir W. Martin, discussing 
some point of Melanesian philology. But then my 
dear lads have lost two hours of Cl^istian instruction, 
and that won’t do. 

*The last season I have had some three or four 
months, during which I determined I must refuse to 
take so much English work^ &c. I sat and growled 
in my den, and, of course, rather vexed people, and 
perhaps (for which I should be most heartily grieved) 
my dear good friend and leader, the Bishop of New 
Zealand. But I studc to my work. 1 wrote about 
a dosen Papers of Phrases in as many dialects, to show 
the mode of expressing in those dialects what we 
express by adverbs, prepositions, &c. It is, of course, 
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the difficult part of a language (unwritten), for a 
stranger to find out. I also printed three (and I have 
three jpore nearly finished in MS.) vocabularies of 
about 6co words, with a true native scholion on each 
word. The mere writing (for much was written twice 
over) took a long time. And there is this gained by 
these vocabularies for our practical purposes. These 
aie — with more exceptions, it is true, than I intended — 
the words which crop up most readily in a Melanesian 
mind. Much time I have wasted, and would fain save 
others from wasting, in trying to force a Melanesian 
mind into a given direction into which it ought, as 
I supposed, to have travelled easily enough, but which, 
nevertheless, it refused to follow. 

‘ What is perhaps of consequence is to bo able to 
show that the languages of the whole Pacific, though 
I know but little of the Eastern dialects, prove the 
same mode of thought to prevail everywhere. I am 
satisfied, if there could be found a iifan to do it, it 
might be proved that all the languages of the Pacific 
belong to the same family, so as to oblige a candid 
man to acknowledge that it is so. I care little com- 
paratively for identity of words, and somehow in my 
limited field I do not quite see why so much importance 
should be given to the identity of numerals as you 
think right. . . . But the grammatical structure of 
these dialects, where none but a very close observer 
of many dialects can detect any similarity in the 
words, is invariably indicative of a real affinity.’ 

Such was the man! No doubt, but for his death, 
he might have passed away a hardworking, merito- 
rious, but almost unknown missionary. There are 
many great and good men — it may be^ as great and 

YOU II. F f 
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good as he was — who pass away unnoticed by the 
world. But that is the very reason why we should 
be ready to recognise and honour the man wl^ him- 
self looked for no recognition and no honour, but 
who, as by a tendble flash of lightning, was suddenly 
revealed to us by his death in all his grandeur and 
Human majesty. It is well that we should know what 
stuff there may be unknown to us in the men whom 
we meet in common life, doing their allotted work 
steadily and quietly, but carrying in their breasts 
those Hon hearts which neither ambition nor love of 
ease, neither danger nor death, can force one inch 
from the narrow path of duty. 

To have known such a man is one of life’s greatest 
blessings. In his Hfe of purity, unselfishness, devotion 
to man, a faith in a higher world, those who have 
eyes to see may read the best, the most real Imitatio 
Christi, In his death, following so closely on his 
prayer for forgiveness for his enemies — ‘for they 
know not what they do* — we have witnessed once 
more a truly Christ-like death. 

As we look back into the distant past, when there 
was as yet no Rome, no Athens, when Germany had 
not yet been discovered, when Britain was but a 
fabulous island, nay, when the soil of Europe had not 
yet been trodden by the harbingers of the Aryan 
race, may we not look forward, too, into the distant 
futtire, when those ‘ Black Islands ' of the Pacific shall 
have been changed into bright and happy isles, with 
busy harbours, villages, and towns? In that distant 
future, depend upon it, the name of Patteson will live 
in every cottage, in every school and church of 
Melanesia, not as the name of a fabulous saint or 
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martyr, but as the never-to-be-forgotten name of 
a good, a brave, God-fearing, and God-loving man. 
His b^es will not work childish miracles, but his 
spirit will work signs and wonders by revealing even 
among the lowest of* Melanesian savages the indelible 
God-like stamp of human nature, and by upholding 
among future generations a true faith in God founded* 
on a true faith in man. 

To have carried but one small stone to the cairn 
which is to commemorate this great and holy life 
should be a satisfaction to all who knew Patteson, 
a duty to all who have bear'd the name of the first 
Bishop of Melanesia. 


II. 

BARTHOLD GEORG NIEBUHR. 

(Died 1831.) 

O NE hundred years aigo, on August *7, 1776* 
B. G. Niebuhr, the historian of Romo, was 
at Copenhagen, ' the son of Carsten Niebuhr, the 
famous Eastern traveller. Forty-five years have 
passed since his death, on January 2, 1831, sixty-five 
since the first appearance of his ‘Roman History.’ 
Few only are left of those who knew him personally 
and intimately. Brandis, Bunsen, Savigny, Twesten 
were the last who could speak and write of him as 
they had known and watched him during some of 
the most critical periods of his life. In anticipation 
of the hundredth anniversary of his birthday, the 
only one of NiebuhFs intimate friends who is stiU 

Ff 2 
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alive, Professor Classen, of Kiel, has given us, not, 
indeed, a biography, but a short survey of Niebuhr’s 
life, with such details as were known to hi^ij from 
his personal intercourse with him, particularly during 
the years 1827-1831, when Classen lived in his house 
as tutor to his son Marcus. This interesting volume, 
entitled ‘ Barthold Georg Niebuhr, Eine Gedachtniss- 
schrift zu seinem hundertjahrigen Geburtstage, den 
27. August, 1876,’ published at Gotha, appears very 
opportunely. We possess, indeed, a very full account 
of the principal events of Niebuhr’s life, with large 
extracts from his correspondence, in the three volumes 
of ‘ Lebensnachrichten,’ published by his sister-in-law, 
Frau Dora Hensler, and translated into English by 
Miss S. Winkworth. But a real biography of the 
great scholar is still wanting, and wo are glad to 
hear tliat such a work is now in preparation, and 
entrusted to the competent hands of Professor Nissen. 
In the meantitno many of Niebuhr’s admirers will 
read with deep interest the pages which Professor 
Classen has devoted to his memory. Though they 
are fragments only, they cover the whole of Niebuhr’s 
life. They give us an explanation of several events 
in his political career which had been misrepresented, 
and required explanation, and they throw a new light 
on certain sides of his character which his friends 
had hitherto treated with unnecessary reticence. 
After an introduction which reproduces some articles 
written immediately after Niebuhr’s death by Pro- 
fessor Classen, and published at the time in the 
AUgemeine Preussiacke StaaUseitung, we have a 
chapter on his childhood and youtii extending to 
Easter, 1794. Professor Classen dwells on the &et 
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that, though boin in Denmark, Niebuhr by both hia 
parents was of thorough German descent. He might 
Live added that at the beginning of our century there 
existed hardly any feeling of national difference or 
antagonism between Danes and Germans, and that 
Germany certainly owes, if not the blood, at all events 
the education of some of her greatest men at that 
time to Denmark. Next follows a chapter on Nie- 
buhr’s years of study and travel in Kiel, Copenhagen, 
London, and Edinburgh, from 1794 to 1799. After 
this we come to the time of his official employment 
in the Danish service, 1800 to 1806, which is followed 
by the most eventful period of his life spent in the 
service of the King of Prussia. This period is sub- 
divided, so that we read first an account of his official 
career from 1806 to 1810, chiefly devoted to financial 
matters, and afterwai'ds a description of his return to 
office as Prussian Minister at Rome, i8|6-i82i. The 
interval between 1810 and 1814, when he was em- 
ployed as Professor at Berlin, and the years from 
1825 to 1830 which he spent as Professor at Bonn, 
are treated together, and followed by another chapter 
on his work and influence in the University of Bonn 
to his death, in 1831. 

Niebuhr's name is known as widely, we believe, in 
England as in Germany — nay, there was a time when 
his ‘ Roman History ’ attracted more general attention 
among English scholars than in his own country. 
His work had the rare fortune of being introduced 
to the English public by Thirlwall and Julios Hare, 
of being recommended by Arnold, of being carefully 
criticised by Sir C. Lewis, and of being made a text- 
book at Oxford and Cambridge during the last 
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generation by some of the most active and influential 
tutors. In Germany, Niebuhr’s name has never en- 
joyed a very wide popularity, and the 8tu.d^ of his 
Roman history has always been^ c'onflned to a small 
number of scholars only. Niebuhr’s spirit, however, 
has certainly been most active in Germany among 
the select circle of real students of history, and we 
can watch its working to the present day. Niebuhr’s 
principles of historical criticism, his method of his- 
torical research, his views on the joint treatment 
of history, customs, and law, have been adopted by 
all historians of note. According to Professor Clas- 
sen, no one who has followed in Niebuhr’s footsteps 
as an historian of Rome has done so with a more 
profound understanding of his spirit than Schwegler, 
in his ‘ Rbmische Geschichte,’ 1 867. Both by the 
accuracy and the extent of his knowledge, and 
by the carefulness and sobriety of his judgment, 
Schwegler, he thinks, was pre-eminently qualified to 
bring Niebuhr’s arduous task to a successful end, 
if a sudden death had not cut short his brilliant career. 
Niebuhr’s work has no doubt been severely criticised 
by others, and many weak points h^lVe been dis- 
covered, more particularly in the linguistic and ethno- 
logical portions. But even those who have criticised 
Niebuhr’s Roman history were clearly under the in- 
fluence of his spirit, and Schwegler has truly said, 
that his work not only forms the focus of all that 
had been done before, but is at the ’same time the 
true starting-point and the only safe foundation of 
all later researches into Roman history. 

What will probably at the present moment interest 
people most in Professor Classen’s book is the account 
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of Niebuhr’s views on the ecclesiastical policy of 
Prussia in its relation to the Roman Curia. After 
the annexation of the Rhenish Provinces, which were 
mostly Roman Catholic, a better defined m<xhi4i 
vivendi between the Prussian Government and the 
Pope was felt to be a necessity, and Niebuhr was 
selected as the fittest person to arrange the questions 
then pending between the Protestant King and the 
Papal See. They chiefly related to the election of 
Bishops, in which the Royal veto was to be reserved, 
and to educational institutions, particularly those 
which were intended for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
They were, indeed, the same questions which have 
turned up again, in our own more stormy times, and 
which for the moment seem to defy every solution, 
while fifty years ago, when Prussia was more yielding 
and the Roman Curia less exacting, it was hoped that 
a lasting harmony had been established between the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Prussia anfl their so-called 
heretical King. The Pope at that time was Pius VII, 
not Pius IX, and his cwlviser Cardinal Consalvi, not 
Cardinal Antonelli. There were German Bishops 
then who to warn the Pope against the dangers 

which an opposition to the national instincts of the 
German people, even of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Germany, might rouse. The idea of a national 
German Church was at that time warmly supported 
by an influential party among the Roman Catholics, 
headed by the Vicar General of the Bishopric of 
Constance, J. H. von Wesenberg. Some of the South 
German Governments entertained similar hopes, and 
placed their views on the subject before the Pope, 
while Niebuhr was left at Rome for a long time 
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without definite instructions from his temporising 
Government. Niebuhr himself was incredulous as to 
the success of this movement. He says : — v 

‘ They dream of making a nerw reform of the 
Church, simply because they -^ish for a change. 
They do not see that such undertakings cannot 
succeed unless the hearts are stirring, as they were 
in Luther's time. They themselves feel nothing in 
their own hearts, and no one can have his feelings 
aroused by what is merely a new regulation of purely 
external matters. They may be instruments of good, 
but their way is as wrong as Luther’s was right.’ 

During his prolonged stay at Rome, N iebuhr enter- 
tained the most kindly and almost reverential feelings 
for the Pope and his Court. He evidently thought the 
whole system of the Roman Church doomed, and saw, 
as we do in a dying man, the good sides rather than 
the bad. ‘ The harmlessness,’ he says, * of the Roman 
Church in the ^nineteenth century can only go on 
increasing till it comes to its end, which, in the 
changes that thi*eaten Europe, is inevitable.’ In his 
transactions, however, with Pope Pius VII and Car- 
dinal Consalvi, Niebuhr was very determined. II 
me faisait suer, as the Cardinal said. The arrange- 
ments based on mutual concession were approved in 
1821 both by the Pope and the Prussian Government, 
and Hardenberg, the then Prime Minister of Prussia, 
came himself to Rome, after the Congress of Laybacb, 
to conclude the peace between Rome and !^rlin. 
Ranke, one of the few persons who has had access 
to the Prussian archives of that period, writes : — 

* The Roman Court consented to reduce the dioceses, 
as proposed by the Prussian Government, and to 
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abolish some of the old episcopal Sees. . On the other 
hand, we do not find on the Prussian side those 
harassing conditions which keep up mutual distrust. 
The proceedings were of a grander character, as becomes 
the importance and*dignity of the Prussian State/ 
Niebuhr, though full of faith in Pope Pius VII, was 
not blind to the dangers lurking in the future. ‘ The 
Pope is weak, 'he says,* and his death will be a calamity, 
for there is every reason to suppose that they will 
elect a bigoted and obstinate successor.* This was in 
1822. In 1826 he writes : — 

‘It requires much historical experience and resig- 
nation to remain quiet if one sees what is passing 
before our eyes. The influence of arch-clerical and 
altogether Jesuitical Roman Catholics, particularly in 
matters concerning national education, is deplorable. 
I might, perhaps, bring on a crisis if I wished, but 
the result is too doubtful. The matter is more 
dangerous than the favours bestowed* here in Prussia 
on the aristocratic nobility. This may produce mis- 
chief for a generation, but cannot be permanent. In 
France, where the political volcano seems to be 
extinct, the priests collect new inflammable material.’ 

It is a pity that more could not have been published 
of Niebuhr’s official correspondence touching these 
matters. Though a strenuous defender of the autho- 
rity of the State, and fully convinced that education 
in order to be efficient must be national, and in order 
to be national most be unsectarian, he was, neverthe- 
less, inclined to grant to the Roman Catholic clergy 
a certain amount of independence in the management 
of their educational institutions, particularly their 
clerical seminaries. He knew perfectly well the 
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miscliief that was done in these seminaries, and how 
easily they might be converted into hotbeds of dis- 
satisfaction, anti-national intrigue, and even treachery ; 
but he also knew that the best part of the Roman 
Catholic subjects of Prussia was -proof against those 
Ultramontane influences, and that the evil elements 
which exist, and always will exist, in an ambitious 
priesthood would do less harm if left to assume the 
oflTensive than if driven into a defensive position and 
suiTOunded by a halo of martyrdom. Most touching 
are Niebuhr’s expressions with regard to his own 
religious opinions. The conflict between the convic- 
tions of the historian and the aspirations of the Chris- 
tian continues during the whole of his life. It was 
certainly not the fear of personal consequences which 
kept him from openly expressing his opinions as to 
the historical value of the Old and New Testaments, 
nor was it a mere acquiescence in established customs 
which made him so anxious to secure for his son 
a strictly religious education. He was convinced of 
the essential truths of Christianity, and on this con- 
viction rested the whole conduct of his life — in every 
sense, a truly Christian life. But he was too honest 
towards himself to allow himself to use unmeaning 
words and phrases, or the formulas of what he knew 
to be in many cases an ii-religious orthodoxy. He 
recognised in the Protestant as in the Roman Catholic 
Churches the same seeds of Christian truth, but he 
found no satisfaction in either for the deepest wants 
of his soul. Thus he writes in i8ia to Professor 
Vater : — 

* 1 frequently ask myself. What is to happen ? In 
Roman Catholic countries the clergy is dying out; 
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very aoon no one will have the power or the will to 
take orders. We Protestants have names and for- 
mula^ and with them a dark foreboding that all is 
not right. Everybody is uncomfortable ; we feel like 
ghosts in broad daylight. However, I am not afraid. 
We shall become more true and more pure when all 
who do not from their heart belong to one of the many 
communities that will arise, are separated. I would 
not pull down the dead Church, but if it were to fall 
I should not be frightened. Let us trust that a Com- 
forter can come, a new light, when we least expect it. 
The travails of our time will lead us on to truth, if 
we only have the will.’ 

In 1817, after he had gained an insight into the 
religious life of Italy, he writes : — 

‘ I understand even less how our religious than how 
our civil conditions will be bettered, unless there 
comes a new revelation. A religion on which people 
cannot stand firm with their feet, but to which they 
cling with their hands, hanging in the air, cannot be 
long maintained.’ 

When Harms and his friends tried to introduce 
a more rigorous system in the Protestant Church, 
Niebuhr expressed himself as follows in a letter dated 
March 7, 1818; — 

‘ 1 quite agree with Harms in his indignation against 
a Christianity which is no Christianity — nay, even in 
his personal invectives against many of our theolo- 
gians ; but I hold it to be an error if he attempts to 
restrict true Christianity to the symbolical books, and 
if he opposes the union of Protestant communities. 
Every one who knows the history of the Church 
knows that, during the first centuries at leas^ there 
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were no systematic theories of atonement, original sin, 
grace/ &c. 

And again: — 

‘ There are in the symbolical books the doctrines of 
literal inspiration, and the connection between the 
Old and New Testaments, which can never be rein- 
stated. And how much more is there in them of 
what the primitive Church knew nothing ! ’ 

Let us see now how the same Niebuhr spoke and 
acted when, with all these difficulties in his mind, 
he had to face the problem of the education of his 
children. He writes : — 

* I wish ardently that my son should become pious 
from the very heart. I myself cannot impart to him 
that pious disposition, but I can and I shall support 
the clergyman. His heart shall be lifted up to God, 
as soon as he is capable of feeling after God, and his 
childlike feelings shall find utterances in prayers and 
sacred songs. Much of what in our age has become 
obsolete shall be to him a necessity and a law.* 

And again : — 

‘ I know and feel perfectly what is wanting in me, 
but what I myself cannot give to the child I do not 
omit because I do not recognise its value, but simply 
because one cannot impart that as something living 
which one does not realise oneself. As far as I can, 
1 shall try to lay in his mind the foundation of 
a living and historical faith in the Supernatural in 
its most simple and most positive form. ... I know 
what faith is ; if it deserves that name, I recognise it 
as the highest good. But I could only gain it by 
a miracle— by an actual experience of signs and 
wonders.’ 
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At an earlier period of his life, in the letter to Pro- 
fessor Vater, cited above, he explains what is here 
meant A>y a want of faith : — 

‘ It was only in mature age, and in the prosecution 
of my historical stirdies, that I returned to our Sacred 
Books. I read them then with a purely critical pui*- 
pose, in order to study their contents as the evidence 
of one of the most important events in the history of 
the world. That was not a state of mind in which what 
is called faith could grow up ; it was the position 
assumed by modem Protestantism. I did not require 
the * Wolfenbiittel Fragments ’ to perceive the varia- 
tions in the Gospels, and to recognise the impossibility 
of tracing critically a tenable history of the life of 
Christ. Nor could I see prophecies in the Messianic 
passages of the Old Testament, for all these passages 
admitted of the simplest explanation.’ 

With all his honest doubt, Niebuhr was able to say, 

‘ I want nothing but the God of the Bible, who is to 
me heart to heart. I have often said I can do nothing 
with a metaphysical God.’ And Professor Classen, 
who, as tutor to his son during the last year's of his 
life, possessed his full confidence in those matters, 
adds : — 

‘ Niebuhr, to the end of his life, remained true to 
this faith in a personal God, by whose hand every 
moment of our life is ruled. In his historical lectures 
he frequently gave expression to that faith in a Divine 
Providence which dwelt in his soul, and on it he 
grounded his hopes for the future.’ 

This was the state of mind with r^;ard to religious 
problems of one of the greatest scholars and histo- 
rians whom Gmmany has produced. No one could 
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call it a satisfactory state of mind, for, in spite of the 
truthfulness of Niebuhr’s character, he shows a want 
of clearness and precision which surprises wy in a 
character otherwise so determined. .What is the faith 
the loss of Vrhich Niebuhr mourns' for himself? Not 
a real faith in that which can be grasped by faith 
only, and not by sight — that living faith penetrated 
the whole of his being, — but simply that literal, and 
frequently not even literal, interpretation of the Old 
and New Testaments which he himself knew to be 
erroneous, and which, nevertheless, he wished to see 
implanted in his son’s mind. In this respect Niebuhr 
simply reflects the ordinary light of his time — nay, if 
we may judge by what we know at pi*esent of his 
religious and theological opinions, we should say that 
he was behind, rather than in advance of his time. 


III. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM RITSCHL. 

(Died 1877.) 

T he University of Leipzig has lost its greatest 
ornament and one of its most powerful supports 
through the death of Ritsohl, the editor of ‘ Plautus,’ 
as he is called all over the world, but, in reality, tlie 
founder of a new era in Latin scholarship. He died 
on November 9, in his seventy-first year, having been 
bom on April 6, 1806. For several years he 
been an invalid in body, not in mind, and he fought 
so bravely against his bodily a-ilmanfaij that even at 
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the begiiming of the present winter term, he advertised 
bis lectures, wishing to die, like a true soldier, not 
in the ^hospital, but on the battle-field. A sudden 
attack on the lungs finished his laborious life, and 
his funeral drew together a large number of classical 
scholars, mostly his own pupils, who now fill nearly 
all the chairs in the principal Universities of Germany 
and Switzerland, At his grave. Professor Lange spoke 
in the name of the University ; Professor Ribbeck, 
of Heidelberg, in the name of his numerous pupils, 
with a depth and warmth of feeling which moved 
all who were present. 

Ritschl, after receiving an excellent school educa- 
tion, went in 1825 to Leipzig to study philology, 
under Gottfried Hermann. From 1826-1827 he con- 
tinued his studies at Halle, chiefly under Reisig, 
whose disciple he may be called ratber than that of 
Gottfried Hermann. After Reisig’s death he became 
a privat-docent at Halle, was advancoS to a professor- 
ship in 1832, and a year later called to Breslau, to 
become the successor to Passow, of Greek lexicon 
celebrity. The years 1836 and 1837 mark a decisive 
period in his life and labours. He was enabled to 
spend them in the libraries of Italy, of Belgium, 
Holland, and France, and he collected there the 
materials for his future work, the history of the 
Latin language. That work has never been finished, 
but it remained his ideal through life, and in nearly 
all his publications we may recognise the stones for 
a building which is now left to be finished by others. 
Much of Riischl’s time was given tci his professorial 
duties, and» if wd consider how, during the whole 
of his life, he lectured, ^w he taught in his SemMia^ 
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rium and ih his Philological Society, * how he per- 
formed the duties of an examiner, ho^he arranged 
museums and edited journals, we rather wonder that 
he could have finished so much thw that he should 
have left something unfinished.* His’ professorial 
activity divides itself into two periods^ — the first from 
1839 to 1865, when he was Professor at l^nn ; the 
second from 1865 tp 1876, when he was Professor 
at Leipzig. Both Universities became, while he was 
thnp'o^ the ^eal nur^erie^ classical scholarship, in 
Germany, ^y the attraction which he exercised, 
the number of classical studWfs rose both at Bonn 
and at Leipzig tp a height never reached hpfore ; 
and his departure from Bonn in 1865 was .felt as 
a misfqrtune from which, that University has not yet 
recovered. It is most interesting to. observe? the 
patriarchial position which a great professor occupies 
in a Qmman University. It is quit% true th^t Bitschl 
CQuld not do ihuch more in his publie lectures than 
other distinguished professors, nor did he consider the 
hundreds who attended his .publie lectures as his 
pupils but. sipiply as his hearers, .^is real pupils 
Wore those who gained access to 'lua' ^’’Philological 
"Society,* or to his Seminarium, yrhose ^i^dies he 
’personally directed who worked ifor him. and with 
him both during ;the University career and after- 
wards, jwho contributed to his jpunOdt Who fought 
fiis bat^^, ‘irho formed, in fhCt,^ schol^ Lf, on 
1^, side, l^te^l' felt, boui^ do pU he $ould for his 
ip rewinniending then£> to ^e ^C&V||nii^t 
ih thsir Hterary unot^^ga, 
in ti^ljg^g their el^ms |o appointmwts hoi othoohi 
anlldMiversi^es, he 1Wo«dd expect from them in itim 
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a certaiji recognition of his well-earned authorit3^ 
He thus becatlfcfe the founder and leader of a great and 
influential acho'ol. As early as 1864, when he had 
been lectiiring for twenty-five years, he was presented 
by forty-three of his former pupils with a volume 
of ‘ Symbolk PhHologbrum Bonnensium in honorem 
F. KitsChelii collecta,' containing valuable contribu- 
tions in every brancK of scholarahip. At Leipzig 
the best essays of the members of his * Philological 
Society * were pOblished in the * Acta Societatis 
Philologicae lipsionsis/ of which six volumes are 
V)efore us, from 1871 to 1876. Supported by such 
an a^y, Ritschl waS a dangerous antagonist, and 
in his literary warfare not always inclined to for- 
l>earanc© and generosity. 

Ritschrs g^eat^st merit was the introduction of 
an historical meiiaod into the study of Ijatin. Not 
what Latin was at the time of Cicero, but how Latin 
became what was, formed the objecE of his study. 
Hence hia {)atient investigations of the language As 
preserved to us In ancient inscriptions ; hence his 
careful coUectipn of every variety spelling, in 
grammatical ’forrihi in syntactical arrangement. Much 
as he vahied Plautua and his comedies as an element 
in the early literary life of Romo, his chief interest 
in the Roman coiiiic poet centred in his language 
and his metres, though he did not flatter y[iimsclf 
that he cOflld the text of Plautus aa^ || came , 

originally from hia hamd, .he spent months ^ver the 
colla^^|[ blithe Ambrosian palimpsest at MilaoL 
the Vaiijp^ MSS. of Plhntus in order to r^iore 
trace df imcient Latin that might have escape^ t^e 
imcritical hands of Romf^ riaimeurs, pHts * Parei^ 

vuu II. <31 g 
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Plautina atque Terentiana,’ 1845, formed an intro- 
duction to his edition of the comedies, ‘ T. M. Plauti 
Comoediae,’ 1878; while his many contributions to 
the ‘ Bheinische Museum ’ prept^ed the way for his 
magnificent work, * Priscae Latinitatis Monuments 
Epigraphica,’ containing more than 100 most carefully 
executed copies of the most important inscriptions 
of ancient Rome. These were his two great works. 
The number of his smaller contributions to classical 
scholarship makes it impossible to mention them 
here, hut the thirty-two volumes of the ‘Rheinische 
Museum’ will show how much the industry of one 
man can acl^eve, if it is inspired by real genius 
and guided by a true method. 

Though Ritschl has formed so large a number 
of highly-distinguished pupils, not only scholars by 
profession, but also such men as the old Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens, the University of Leipzig will find 
it difficult to fill the gap which ho has left. It was 
due to the vigilance and quick decision of Falkenstein. 
then Minister of Instruction in Saxony, that Ritschl, 
who had quarrelled with the Prussian authorities at 
Bonn, was at once secured for Leipzig. The rise of 
Leipzig to its present prosperity (it counts 3,090 
students) dates from the time when Ritschl was 
called there. The present Minister of Instimction 
will have a most arduous task in selecting from the 
numei*ous candidates whose names suggest themselv^ 
one really worthy to be the successor of Ritschl. 
A mistake might prove fatal to the prestige of Leipzig, 
which, though it counts among its professors some 
of the best names in Germany, must not foiget that 
it is hard pressed in the race by other universities. 
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Ritschl was one of the eight foreign members 
of the InatUnt de France, and member of most of the 
great academies in Europe. 


IV. 

HERMANN BROCKHAUS. 

(Died 1877.) 

Univei-sity of Leipzig had hardly recovered 
JL from the blow it had I’eceivcd by the death of 
Ritschl when it had to mourn a new loss in the 
death of the gieat Sanskrit scholar Professor H. 
Brockhaus. Brockhaus had reached the age of seventy- 
one, having been born at Amsterdam in 1806. He 
was a son of F. A. Brockhaus, the founder of the 
great publishing firm at Leipzig. While his two 
brothers can*ied on the business, ho devoted himself 
to an academic career. He was an Oriental scholar 
in the old sense of the word, devoting his attention, 
not to one language only, but acquiring a familiarity 
with the principal languages and literature of the Fast. 
He studied Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, and though 
i^^anskiit became afterwards his apicialM^ he was able 
to lecture at the same time on Pali, Zend, and even 
on Chinese. He was likewise well versed in modem 
languages and general literature, being, in fact, not 
only a scholar by profession, but a highly cultivated 
gentleman, refined in his tastes, courteous in his 
Ix^aring, and free from all self-assertion and rudeness 
in his intercourse with other scholars. 

og 2 
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He had few enemies, and many friends, not only in 
Germany, but in France and England also. Many 
will remember his venerable head, and kiiWly ex- 
pression, when in 1H74, at the International Congi-ess 
of Orientalists in London, he wasr pointed out by the 
President of the Aryan Section as his old master, and 
loudly cheered by the large assembly of Oriental 
scholars. 

His most important work was the editio princepa of 
the Kathk-sarit-sdgara, lit. ‘ The Ocean of the Rivers 
of Tales,’ the large collection of Sanskrit stories made 
by Soma Deva in the twelfth century A. n. By this 
publication he gave the first impetus to a really 
scientific study of the origin and spreading of popular 
tales, and enabled Professor Benfev and others to 
trace the great bulk of eastein and western stories to 
an Indian, and more especially to a Buddhistic source. 
Though the collection by Soma Deva 'is late, it pre- 
supposes earinjr collections, some of which exist in 
Sanskrit, while one ascribed to the sixth century, and 
written in Pais&^i, a Prftkrit or popular* dialect — 
lit. the dialect of devils — has lately been discovered 
in India by Dr. BUhler. 

^ It is curious to observe the sometimes liteml 
^n9idences between the stories told in Sanskrit 
vei^ by Soma Deva in the twelfth century, and 
th#**>Dcikhan Tales ’ lately published by Miss Frere, 
wMcil^ she collected from the mouth of her Indian 
Nurse. Among Professor Brockhaus’s other publica- 
tions we can only mention his edition of the curious 
philosophical play, the Prabodha-A»ndrodaya, '*016 
Rise of the Moon of Intelligent,* his critical edition 
of the ' Songs of Hafiz,* and his publication in Latin 
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letters of the ‘Zend-Avesta.* Since 1841 Brockhaus 
has been active as Professor of Sanskrit at Leipzig, 
and there his success as a teacher has been most 
surprising. Wherf he began to lecture, now thirty- 
six years ago, Sanskrit was still considered as a 
luxury, and the number of his pupils was seldom 
more than three, sometimes less. But times have 
changed, and of late years his lectures on Sanskrit 
grammar at Leipzig were regularly attended by some 
fifty students, who, without wishing to master all 
the intricacies of the language, learnt at least so 
much as would enable them to use Sanskrit inde- 
pendently for the purposes of cx)mparative philology. 
Much of that success was due, no doubt, to the 
influence of Professor Curtius, who instead of warn- 
ing his classical students against the charms of San- 
skrit, as was the custom among classical Professors 
in other Universities, insisted on their acquiring at 
least the elements of Sanskrit gram*mar. Leipzig, 
at present the best philological school in Germany, 
owes much of its great reputation to the combined 
labours of those two Professors, Brockhaus and Curtius, 
and it is to be hoped that the University may be as 
fortunate in selecting among the rising Shnskiit 
scholars as worthy a successor of Brockhaus, a 9 » If 
report speaks true, it has been in finding a clasmeal 
scholar worthy to continue the great traditu^ of 
Gottfried Hermann and Friedrich Ritschl. 
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V. 

ANTON SCHIEI^KER. 

(Died 1878.) 

T he last number, which we have just received, of 
the Melanges Aaiatiquee, containing extracts 
from the Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
St. Peteirsburg, possesses a mournful interest. We 
shall probably have seen in it for the last time the 
name of a laborious contributor, Anton Schiefner, 
a member of the Imperial Academy, and for many 
years its valued librarian. Schiefner’s name is but 
little known outside the small circle of Oriental 
scholars, and he has not left any single work that 
could be called a worthy memorial of his vast acquire- 
ments. But few men have worked so hard, few 
men have actbd as pioneers in so many unknown 
languages and literatures as Anton Schiefner. His 
life is soon told. He was bom at Reval in 1H17, 
studied law at St. Petersburg, went to Berlin in 1842. 
where he acquired a taste for philological and Oriental 
studies ; and after having been employed for a time as 
master in a public school at St. Petersburg, he was 
elected a member and librarian of the St. Petersburg 
Academy, a post which he held until his death. 
Whatever work there was to be done at the Academy 
which no other member was able or willing to do, 
seems to have fallen to Schiefner's lot. At a time 
when the languages of the Caucasus and its ndgh- 
bourhood had a special interest in the eyes of the 
Russian Covemment, Schiefner published grammatical 
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treatises on the following dialects : — On the Thushian, 
on the Awarian, on the Udian, on the Abchasian, on 
the Tscbetschenzian, and on the Kasikamykian. When 
the great Northern traveller, Castrto, died, before 
having had time td publish his collections, Schiefner 
not only edited his ‘ Northern Travels and Researches,' 
but prepared and published the following gram- 
mars : — Ostiakian, Samoyedian, Tungusian, Buriatian, 
Koibalian and Karagassian, Jenisei-Ostiakian and 
Kottian. In addition to these grammatical labours 
he translated into German verse the Finnish epic 
poem Kalevala, 1852, and the heroic songs of the 
Minussinian Tatars, 1859. And yet while doing all 
this more or less official work his heart was fixed else- 
where, on the language of Tibet and the immense 
literature of Buddhism preser\’ed in that language. 
He it was who most successfully continued the noble 
work begun by Csoma Kdrcisi, and brought to light 
treasure after treasure from the lich Inine which had 
been opened for the first time by that truly heroic 
Hungarian scholar. It was chiefly in the columns of 
the Mdlangea Asmtiques that Schiefner published his 
translations from the Tibetan canon, and the last 
number contains no less than three contributions 
from his pen, all of real value — one, an account of 
a curious Tibetan manuscript, which he had copied at 
the India Office library; anoHier. an article on a collec- 
tion of Buddhist verses, something like the Dbarma- 
pada, with the announcement that he had discovered 
in the Kandjur the long-looked-for Northern version 
of that important handbook of Buddhist eHiios. A 
third article ^ves a continuation of Buddhist stories, 
translated from the Tibetan canon, the Kandjur, many 
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of them supplying the original or, at all events, a ver 
primitive version of stories and fables which, chiefl, 
through the inftuenoe of Buddhbt priests and Mission- 
aries, have made the round of the whole world. We 
shall give as a small specimen of what Schiefner has 
brought to light from the canonical books of the 
Buddhists two stories, both in the spirit of the storj 
of Solomon’s judgment — thepne in a more rudimentary, 
the other in a more developed form. 

‘ A man took off his boots and left them on the 
shore before he went to bathe in the river. While he 
was bathing another man came, took the boots, tied 
them round his neck, and plunged into the water 
When the first had bathed, he went on shore anc 
looked everywhere for his boots. “ What are yr 
looking for ? ’’ said the man in the water. “ My boote 
he replied. “ Where are your boots ? ” the other said , 
“ If you have any, you should tie them round your 
neck before yoti go into the water as 1 have done.” 
Then the first said, “ But the boots you have round 
your neck are my boots.” Soon a fight arose, and 
they went before the King. The King commanded 
his Ministers to settle their dispute, but after sittin- 
in judgment the whole day, they went home tired i 
the evening and could not settle anything. The 
a clever woman, Vis&kh^ by name, when she heard ot 
the lawsuit, said, What is the use of examining and ' 
cross-examining ? Say to one man, * Take this boot,’ 
and to the other, * Take that boot.’ Then £be real 
ownei; will say, ‘Why should my pair of boots be 
divided 1 * But the thief will say, ‘ What shall I do 
with onebootl ’ ” The King followed her advice ana 
the thi<rf was discovered.’ 
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> The next story approaches more closely to the 
judgment of Solomon, and as the matter in dispute 
fia settled without the cruel order of the King to cut 
the child in two, Uie Buddhist may even claim a certain 
advantage over the Semitic story. 'A householder 
had married a wife, and when their marriage remained 
childless he married a second. When the second wife 
became the mother of a son, she was afraid that the 
furst wife would hate and injure the child, and, out of 
love for her son, she agreed with her husband that the 
first wife should be the reputed mother of the boy. 
After a time the husband died, and as the house 
belonged to the son, the two wives began to quarrel, 

I which' of them should live in the house with her son. 
.^t last they went before the King. The King com- 
panded his Ministers to settle the dispute, with the 
. usual result that the judges could make nothing of it. - 
Then the clever woman, Vis^khd, came in and said, 
“What is the use of examining and*cros8-cxaminitlg 
these women ? Tell them that wo do not know who 
the real mother is, and that they must settle it for 
^ themselves. Let both lay hold of the boy and pull 
him with all their might, and whoever can pull 
liardest shall have the boy and the bouse." When 
^e tussle Ibegan, the child, being pulled very hard, 
'began to cry. Then the true mother let him go, and 
said, “ Anyhow, if he is not tom to pieces and killed, 
1 shall sometimes be able to see him." But the other 
woman tore him away with violence. Then the 
violent woman was beaten with a rod and the true 
mother was allowed to carry off her child.’ 
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VI. 

THEODOR BENFEY. 

(Died i88i.) 

I N Theodor Benfey we have lost one of the great 
Sanskrit scholars of our times, and if one looks 
at his works and at the permanent results which they 
represent, one feels tempted to ask. Has there ever 
been a single scholar in Europe who since the dis* 
covery of Sanskrit has more advanced our knowledge 
of the language and literature of ancient India than 
Benfey 1 There is not much to record of his life. He 
was born in 1809, and was, as his name shows, of 
Jewish descent. He was educated at the Gymnasium 
of Gottingen, studied at the Universities of Gottingen 
and Munich, and was appointed professor at Gottingen 
in 1 834, where he has been working and lecturing till 
his death. It would be impossible to give a complete 
list of his literai'y labours, particularly as some of bis 
smaller contributions in the Oottinger Qelehrte Anzei- 
gen often represent work which in other hands would 
have assumed the proportion of volumes. Many of 
these, we hope, will now be rescued from their hiding- 
places and published in a permanent and accessible 
form His first opm was the ‘ Griechisches W urzel- 
lexioon,’ 1839-1843. To the younger generation of 
oompaiative philologists that work may chiefly be 
known by the frequent criticisms which it has evoked 
in later times, nor can there be any doubt that the 

* This has bssn dons in two Tolnnes, ' KIsIners SehrillsB von 
Thsodor Bsnfty,* 1890 and 189*. 
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comparative atady of Greek has since advanced so 
rapidly as to leave to that work of Bcnfey an 
historical interest only. Still, whoever will examine 
its pages will be sarprised to see of how many 
now widely-acoe^led theories and etymologies Benfey 
was really the first author. In no science does the 
claim of the first discoverer seem to be so little re- 
garded as in comparaUve philology. It b impossible, 
of course, or, at least, extremely troublesome, to find 
out who was the first to say that viginti, tlKotrt, and 
Sanskrit vimsati are tho same word, or to remember 
who first placed that comparison on a sound, scientific 
basis. Hence there arises quickly a great mass of 
what is considered common property — nay, what is 
afterwards often put down to the account of the last 
scholar who quotes it. How often do wo find the 
names of Fick, Curtius, and Corssen where by right 
the names of Bopp, Pott, or Benfey ought to stand 1 
Benfey himself rejoiced in that kind of^irapersonal fame, 
and on a few extreme occasions only, when, not only 
his own discoveries were ascribed to oUicrs, but he 
himself was blamed for not holding his own views, did 
he lose patience and set himself right with posterity. 
To the early period in Benfey s career belongs like- 
wise his elaborate article on India in ‘ Ench und 
Gruber’s Encydopaedte,’ which like the ‘ Wurzel- 
lexicon ’ is now to a great extent antiquated, but con- 
tdns, nevertheless, many things quae meminum in- 
vabii. Later in life Benfey was one of the first to 
contribute to that revival of Sanskrit philology which 
began with the study of the Vedas. In 1848 he 
published his text, translation, and glossary of the 
SAma-veda, and he also gave at that early time a com- 
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plete translation of the first book of the Rig-veda. 
He then stopped for a while, chiefiy because l^e saw 
that no real progress could be made in Vedic studies 
before the text of the Rig-veda, and, above all, before 
SAyana’s complete commentary on " the Rig-veda had 
been published. In the meantime he devoted himself 
to the publication of several Sanskrit grammars, in 
which he showed a mastery of P&nini, very unusual 
at that time. He also published a Sanskrit Chresto- 
raathy, a dictionary, and other useful works. But 
suddenly he surprised the world by a discovery in 
a totally new line of research — namely, by his 
‘ Pantschatantra,’ in which he established on a safe 
basis, not only the Indian origin of European fables, 
but what was even more important, the Buddhist 
origin of Indian fables. This was a work which alone 
would have placed its author in the front rank of 
European scholars. With Benfey it represented but 
one out of many victories in a life-long campaign. 
We cannot dwell on all his works, on his contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of Zend, his scholarlike edition 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and many more. But, 
as another truly monumental work his ' History of the 
Science of Language and Oriental Philology in Ger- 
many * (1869) has to be mentioned, showing what can 
be achieved by the genius and industry of««ne man, 
if only he has a purpose in life and possesses the un- 
selfish devotion of the scholar. The concluding years 
of his life were consecrated again to Vedic studies, 
which he resumed with idl the ardour of youth and 
the experience of the veteran generaL The results of 
tliese were published from year to year in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Gottingen Society * and elsewhere. 
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In order to give an idea of the minuteness of his 
studies, it may be mentioned that his treatises on the 
single 'question of the prolongation of vowels in tlie 
Rig-veda occupy more than 400 pages quarto. This 
may seem an execss, if there can bo an excess in 
accuracy, but it shows, at all events, what wo might 
have expected from his long-promised Vedic grammar. 
Unless the materials for that work, which he has been 
collecting and sifting for years, have been worked up 
by himself, it is extremely doubtful whether any living 
scholar will bo able to take up the tangled threads 
and finish the design on the scale on which Renfey 
conceived it. 

We ought not to conclude this notice wiUiout pay- 
ing a well-desei*ved tribute to the high character 
which Bcnfcy, as a man, has always borne among 
Oriental scholars. Through life he sceme<l to can^ 
for nothing but work — true and honest work. The 
career of a scholar is free, no doubt, from many of the 
ordinary temptations of life, yet character tells hero 
too, and often even more than learning. Through his 
long literary career, w'hich has not been free from the 
inevitable controversies of the scientific world, not 
a word has ever been breathed against Bcnfcy 's inde- 
pendence, justice, straightforwardness and truthful- 
ness. He never belonged to any set. Ho seldom 
praised and he seldom blamed ; but, for that very 
reason, his praise was praise indeed, and his blame 
blame inde^. Science to him was a sacred thing, 
where no personal interests were allowed to intrude. 
Even in his more animated controversies he always 
treat€»d his opponents with respect, while he would 
have resented the cheap praisee of his friends or 
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pupils as an insult. In this respect, too, he will 
long be missed, for the mere presence of an upright 
man aw« and scares away mere triflers an<f pre- 
tenders. 


VII. 

ADALBERT KUHN. 

(Died 1881). 

I N Adalbert Kuhn, who died, at Berlin last month, 
Germany has lost another of the few remaining 
scholars, who may be said to have assisted in laying 
the foundations of the two new sciences of Compara- 
tive Philology and Comparative Mythology. He was 
a pupil of Bopp, and soon became his friend and 
fellow-worker. Being a classical scholar, and by 
profession a Master, and for many years Head-master 
at one of the public schools in Berlin, he exercised 
great influence in gaining a hearing for Bopp's teaching 
among Qi*eek and Latin scholars at a time when 
‘anything compeuative' was still treated with ridicule 
and contempt. He was one of the first to show with 
how great advantage the method inaoguiated by the 
Science of Language could be introduced into the first 
elementary teaching of Greek and Latin, and h^ lived 
long enough to witness a complete revolution in that 
respect, the old grammars being everywhere replaced 
by new ones, like that of Curtius, and every classical 
scholar being examined in the very subjects which 
many of the contemporaries of B<^p and Grimm had 
at first derided. 

Professor Kuhn himself was not a voltiininoos 
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writer, but what he ha* written and publiahed ha» 
produced a great and some hu small, but 

carefully considered, essays have told and will eon- 
Unue to tell when many a large volume of his 
eontemporsriee shall have been forgotten. From the 
very first Kuhn’s labours were not confined to mere 
eomparisons of words, to phonetic rules and etymolo- 
gical niceties. He cared for things rather than for 
words, and all his elymol<^os had one object only, to 
discover behind ancient words some of the ancient 
thoughts of mankind, and more particularly of the 
Aryan speakers. Thus he was one of the first who 
utilised the words shared in common by Hindus, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Celts, and Slaves 
as historical evidence for the earliest civilisation of the 
Aryas before their separation. Similar attempts had 
been made by Colebrooke (see Chips, Voh II, p. 499), 
and by Crawford also for the Pol3rnesian family of 
speech, but Kuhn's paper *Zar altSsten Geschichte 
der Indo-germanischen Volker ’ (1845) was quite origi- 
nal, and opened a path which has afterwards been 
followed with great success by Grimm and others. 
Comparative Philology, as Grimm said, had to shake 
the of Ancient History, and it has certainly done 
so, though that bed has not always been a bed of 
rosea. It was Kuhn also who fiirst pointed out the 
great importance of Vedic as compared with later 
Sanskrit. Little only of the Veda was acceuible at 
his time, but the hidden treasures which he pointed 
out in the language and poetry of the Vedic Bishis 
formed the most powerful stimulus for oUiers to 
devote their life to the editing of the complete texts 
and the native commentaries of the Big-Veda, the 
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SSma-Y.^da, tte and the Atharv)a.-Ye(la. 

As time i^ent dil has attentio^L Ibecame mora and more 
coneentwfed cm the ^eat problem of mythology, and 
vrhile Irtudy ing its most ancielDit formations in the Veda, 
in Greece, in Italy and Germany, ht, devoted much of 
his free time to the collecting of folk-lore from the 
mouth of bid men and old women in various parts of 
Germany, * Markische F orschungen ’(1841),* Markische 
Sagen und Mahrchen’ (1843), * Norddeutsohe Sagen, 
Mahrchen und Gebrauche’ (1848), ‘Sagen, Gebrauche 
und Mahrchen aus Westfalen’ (1859). In collecting 
this detritus of mythological loro he was one of the 
^ few who were thoroughly conscientious and careful. 
"Nothing was added, nothing omitted, nothing was 
doneHo polish or beautify the old popular heirlooms. 
We kn^w how great this temptation is, and how 
many eiftiywat collectors have more or loss succumbed 
to it. Bu^ijSth Kuhn folk-lore was something sacred, 
and he wo|il<l.as''littlo have thought of taking liberties 
with it as with the text of the Vedas. 

Kuhn, as a pupil of Grimm, looked upon popular 
stories, on Mahrchen and LegendeUy as representing 
the last stage of ancient mythology. As dialects were 
in the eyes of Grimm modihcations and corruptions 
of an antecedent classical speech, folk-lore also was 
to him and his pupils the detritus only of more 
ancient mythology, and to be traced back, wherever 
possible, to that more ancient stratum. As we have 
learaed to distinguish between primary and secondary 
dialects, and have had in many cases to recognise 
dialectic forms as more primitive than their cor- 
responding classical forms, we can no longer doubt 
that certain popular stories also, though known to us 
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fn-'A T^Ky modem fo^^.4iil7, had w independetit 
exiaioiiM hy the ride ; of other popular aU^a, and 
that not every hero ;Of popular ritidition must* be 
aoorruption of a morl ancient mythological hero or 
god. If he can be shown *to be so, if his character 
can be explained as^ a>modi6earion ol a well-known 
mythological character, whether god or hero, nothing 
can be better; but here too, as in the growth of 
language, the jS'ebeneinander has as much right as 
the Nacheinander, and we need no longer bo afraid 
of using traditions, known to us in their most recent 
form only, as throwing light on the very eai’Hcst 
growth of mythology, custom and religion. All that 
is wanted is tliat there should be no tampering with 
the folk-lore of the present day, and that it should 
be written down conscientiously, nut os ms,|kish it 
to be, but as it actually is. 

Some of Kuhn’s identifications of tbS^temes of 
tnytbological personalities in India, Groees, fU.ly, and 
Germany have been found fault with, l)ccnu8o they 
seem to offend against the phonetic rules which 
regulate the changes of words in these Aryan lan- 
guages. But we must not expect what wo have 
no right to expect in proper names. The phonetic 
changes which regulate the phonetic structure' of the 
Aryan languages are no doubt most astounding in 
their never-failing stringency, but if they apply with 
unbroken regularity to nouns and verbs, they certainly 
do not so with regard to proper names. Mythological 
names fall under the same category as proper names. 
They are therefore from the banning local and 
exposed to the peculiarities of local dialed, and they 
are handed down with less restraint than the general 
VOL. II. u h 
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body of a language. Pott in his work on ‘ Personal 
Names ’ ( 1 859), has strongly dwelt on this "point W e 
have seen, he writes, p. 122, that proper names have 
sometimes their tail, sometimes even their head bitten 
off, which language would never have allowed itself to 
do, if personal names, like meaningless interjections, 
had not been liable to be treated with very extensive 
licence. To say therefore that the Sanskrit S &r am ey a 
could not be identified with 'EpueCai and ‘Ep/nijs, be- 
cause it ought to be 'Epeiielas, is certainly being 
righteous over much, or, in other words, unscientific. 
No phonetic rule will account for OHG. Rilikart being 
changed into Dick, or of Mana into Polly. These 
are no doubt extreme cases, and we have no right 
to appeal to them ; but as a general rule it ought 
to be known that proper names, and, in consequence, 
mythologies names, cannot and must not be treated 
like ordinaify appellatives ; otherwise we should soon 
be told .that Agni cannot be ignis, or Nis nox, or 
Vr itra Orthros, or Varuna Uranos, and that there is 
no consanguinity between Uikaa and Aurora, between 
Allan A and Athene. 

Another argument that has been used against the 
explanation which Kuhn and I myself have given of 
the same mythological characters is that while I dis- 
cover in many myths the background of the regular 
diurnal changes of the sky, Kuhn sees in the same 
a refiection of thunder, lightning and storm-clouds. 
But this difficulty also is becoming less and less 
startling, when we x>«roeive how the same actors are 
concerned in the meteoric and in the diurnal changes 
of nature. The same god of the sky who seems to 
rescue the sun from the night, delivers also the light 
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from the clouds that were hiding it during a thunder- 
storm* ^ The rain that is poured down from the cloud, 
is poured down from the sky also, and the dark 
demon of the tliunder-cloud, who is struck down by 
the lightnings of tfie god of the sky, is spoken of in 
much the same language as the d^rk demon of the 
night who is defeated every day by the rays of the 
sun. This S3mcretism was almost inevitable in 
ancient mythology, because not only might different 
phenomena bo ascribed to the same agency, but the 
same phenomenon might l>e iracetl back to different 
agencies. The light of the dawn, the noonday splen- 
dour, nay, oven the lunar brightness of the night, 
might all be referred to the god of tbo sky, w’hile the 
fertilising rain might be called the gift of the clouds, 
or of the sky, nay, very often of the moon also, 
and of the night. This is only the same prixjcss 
which under a more general namo I <lefinc<l as 
Polyo7ij/niy and terms which wore adopted 

by Kuhn also in his later writings. It was in these 
later contributions that Kuhn pointed out how every 
stage in the social and political development of man- 
kind has its own peculiar mythological character, and 
how, for instance, the change between day and night 
receives various expressions according to the prevail- 
ing occupation of the i>eople, as hunters, breeders of 
cattle, or tillers of the soil who speak of it in their own 
mythological language. His ' Herabkunft des Feuers,’ 
much as it has been criticised, forms still the most 
useful preparation for an independent study of Com- 
parative Mythology, but no one would be more ready 
to admit its shortcomings than Kuhn himself. In all 
his writings he shows himself the very pattern of 

H b 2 
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a scholar — careful, conscientious, caring for truth and 
nothing else, always open to conviction, never ^unkind 
or oflfensive to those from whom he differs. During 
the twenty*iive years that he acted as editor of the 
‘Zeitschrift fur Vergleichendo SprAchforschung,’ that 
journal was never tainted by partisanship. It was 
open to all who could work as scholars and write as 
gentlemen, who could respect truth and yet make 
allowance for difference of opinion. 

It was due to him and to Curtius that Comparative 
Philology made its way into the schools and univer* 
sities of Germany, and it will maintain its place in the 
scheme of liberal education so long as scholai*8 do not 
lose sight of the high aims which such men as Popp, 
Grimm, Humboldt, Curtius, Kuhn and others always 
had in view. 


VIII. 

JOHN MUIR. 

(CUd 1882.) 

S anskrit scholarship has suffered a real loss 
through the death of John Muir, which was 
announced in the Times of Thursday. He was one 
of the few Indian civil servants who took advantage 
of the splendid oppoxtunitus supplied by a long resi- 
dence in India for cultivating a study of the ancient 
language and literature, the religion and antiquities of 
that countiy. While employed on active service there, 
between i8a8 and 1853, he did not find much time to 
publish and to distinguish himself as a Sanskrit 
scholar, but he devoted his leisure, such as it was, 
chiefly to the encouragement of missionary labours. 
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In 1850 he published Short Life of the Apostle 
Paul, wjth a Summary of Christian doctrine, in San- 
skrit Verse,’ after the model of Dr, Mill s well-known 
‘ History of Christ ’ — * The Christa-Sangita/ This was 
followed, in 1852, *6y his 'Examination of Religious/ 
or ‘ Mata-pariksh&Z again in Sanskrit verse, contain- 
ing in the hmt part a consideration of the Hindoo 
iSastras, and in the second part (published in 1854) an 
exposition of the evidences of Christianity for Hindus. 
In the preface he refers to a similar >vork publisheil 
by him as early as 1840. While engogcnl in tluw^ 
more or leas controversial labours he was one of the 
fii-st to perceive and point out the necessity of a know- 
ledge of the Vedas for a right understanding of the 
religious development of India, and while still in India 
ho oft'ered a prize for the first edition of the text of 
the Rig- Veda and its commentary by Sjlyaif?AohArya. 
After his return to England, in 1853, finding himsolf 
in possession of ample leisure and of a larger income 
than he required for his modest wants, he Injcame l)oth 
a patron and an active contributor to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. He began by offering some prizes for essays on 
Indian philosophy and religion, still chiefly with a view 
to help in the conversion of the Hindus to Christianity. 
After a time, however, his views on religion seemed 
to undergo a considerable change, and his name might 
often have been seen of late among the advocates of 
freedom of thought both in Scotland and elsewhere. 
He was one of the many writers to whom, not without 
some reason, the anonymous work * Supernatural Reli- 
gion ’ was at first ascribed. His own studies, how- 
ever, became more and more concentrated on the 
Vedas, and in bis five volumes, ^Original Sanskrit 
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Texis on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Beligion and Institutions/ he show^ what 
eEcellent and truly useful work might be done by 
simply collecting, classifying, and translating impor-> 
taut passages from the published texts of the ancient 
literature of India. Though his labours were not so 
original as those of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, 
and Wilson, they were always honest and sound, and 
they will secure to his name an honoured place by the 
side of his more illustrious predecessors. It is chiefly 
due to him that scholars, missionaries, and the public 
at large have gained a more correct view of ancient 
India than could be found in any other works pub- 
lished before the revival of Sanskrit studies produced 
by the publication of the literature of the V edic period ; 
and even if some of his works should in time be super- 
seded, they never will be forgotten in the history of 
Sanskrit scholarship. His liberality and real munifi- 
cence were well known to all Sanskrit scholars. The 
University of Edinbuigh owes to him not only the 
foundation of a Chair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, but likewise the discriminating selection of 
its first distinguished occupants. Professor Aufreoht 
(now at Bonn) and Professor Eggeling. Many stu- 
dents and professors of Sanskrit in Germany are 
deeply indebted to his bounty, and will often miss the 
generous hand that supplied their pressing wants or 
assisted in the publication of their works. His absence 
at the late Congress of Orientalists in Berlin was much 
regretted, and the frequent and anxious inquiries after 
his health showed how truly loved and honoured he 
was by Oriental scholars in all countries of Europe* 

*lTad war daa Bowian aalaar JSail sasus gallMiii, 

Bar liat sssos gaUian ISr alia ganaa.* 
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IX. 

PRINCESS ALICE. 

(Died wrs ) 

T here has just appeared an important addition 
to what may be called our Royal literature. It 
has been said that during the last generation Royal 
families have not been rich in great men, but they 
have certainly been rich in great women. Among 
the Princesses whose fame has passed beyond the 
walls of the palace, Princess Alice stands high, and, 
taken all in all, stands liighest perhaps among the 
Royal women of this century. Her life and letters 
have lately been published in Germany under the 
title of * Alice, Grossherzogin von Hessen, Princessin 
von Grossbritannien und Irland, Mittheilungen aus 
ihrem Leben und ihren Briefen.’ What Princess Alice 
was to her father and to her mother, what she was 
as a mother, how devotedly she worked as a nurse 
during the war, how she suffered at the death of her 
child, and how she died from a parting kiss given to 
her dying child, is known more or less in England 
and in Germany. But what she was in herself, how 
she worked, how she read, how she struggled, battling 
witi) the problems with which we all have to battle, 
fighting the enemies who beset us all — that we may 
now learn, at least to a eertain extent, from the book 
published in Germany, and, it is to be hoped, soon to 
be translated by a competent hand into English. The 
Queen, with her noble trust in the noUe instincts of 
her people, has agiun thrown open the saered treasure 
of her sonows, and allowed large extracts from her own 
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and her daughter’s lettei*s to be inserted in the forth- 
coming biography, These letters are, in fact, tjie real 
jewels of the book ; the biographical setting is 
extremely slight. 

It has been said that the epitaph which Frederick 
the Great had engraved on the tomb of the great 
Landgravine of Hessia, ‘ Henrietta Carolina, died 1774, 
segiu feminu^ ingenio vir* might be placed on the 
monument of Princess Alice. But that is hardly true. 
In her it seemed as if sex was transfigured in the 
pure light of perfect womanliness, while her intellect, 
though brave and manly, was dominated by a love of 
truth which had all the passion of a woman’s love. 
Besides reading the more important books which 
touched on questions which she had at heart, she was 
extremely fond of the society of eminent men, whether 
scholars, philosophers, men of science, or artists. She 
respected them, and was proud to be taken into their 
workshops. That she preferred to listen to a professor 
rather than to a duke has often been mentioned as one 
of her grave delinquencies. The greatest offence she 
gave was by her kindness to Strauss, who was often 
invited to her palace, and who wrote some of his best 
lectures for her. It is no soci*et now — she herself 
never concealed it — that from a very early time the 
traditional religion in which she had been brought up 
became intolerable to her ; and because she could 
no longer believe in a God, half Greek, half Jewish, 
she for some time, as her biographer writes, doubted 
the very existence of God. That was not vulgar 
atheism — ^far from it. It was true love of God, a seek- 
ing after a higher God, a belief in a true God with 
whom the true believer could be true, true to himself, 
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true to his best convictions, true to his highest aspira* 
tions. ^ And what she sought for, honestly, patiently, 
faithfully, she found, though it was not pliilosophy 
alone that helped her to find her Qod, but sorrow also. 
A friend of hers -^^ites : — ‘After the death of her son, 
I thought I perceived a differonce in her sentiments. 
While formerly she almost openly avowed that she 
doubted the existence of a God, and that she would 
only allow herself to be guided by phiKmo{diical 
reasons, she did no longer speak in this way after her 
child's death. She was silent under the voiceless 
struggle which w'ent on in her heart, and which I 
aftei^wards perceived. It seemed as if she would not 
confess that a change had taken place in her. Later 
on she confessed to mo how that change took place, 
and I could not listen to it without t(?arH. She ascribed 
it to the death of her child, and to the infiuerico of 
a Scotchman who every morning gave her lessons in 
drawing. “ To that man,” she said, who exercised so 
beneficial an influence on my religious views, of whom 
people said so many bad things and likewise of my 
relations to him, I owe everything,” I recollc*ct her 
saying to me, “ The whole edifice of philosophical 
conclusions which I had erecUxl for myself has 
dwindled down to nothing. Nothing is loft of it, 
and what would become of us in this life if we had 
not the belief, the conviction that there is a Ood who 
rules the world, and rules over every one of us? 
I weary for prayer; I love to sing hymns with my 
children, every one of whom has his favourite hymn/' ' 
It must not be supposed that this faithful seeker 
after truth ever fell back into mem formalism or 
ritualism. Like most honest thinkers, she was richer 
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by 'what she had lost, because what remained to her 
was the one pearl of great price, of which tho§e only 
can know who have given up for it all they had. It 
is well that people, both men and women, but women 
particularly, should know how the noblest natures pass 
valiantly through those struggles which to many seem 
so full of danger, if not of sin, that they try to hide 
them from the world, nay from themselves. Here 
FrinOess Alice showed her truly Royal nature. Where 
the danger seemed greatest there she marched forward, 
lion-hearted, trusting in her good cause, nay, trusting 
in Qod, while denying God. Like Luther at Worms, 
she seemed to oay , ‘ Here 1 stand ; I cannot otherwise, 
God help me. Amen 1 ’ And, like Luther’s memory, 
her memory, too, will be blessed centuries hence, for 
having ventured to be a true and faithful servant when 
it was so easy to be false and faithless. 

One shrinks from translating her letters which were 
written in English, but which are published here in 
German. We hope they will soon be made accessible 
in England, too, in their original form. We shall 
attempt one passage only, taken from a letter addressed 
to the Queen on May ii, i868 : — 

*1 always had the conviction which makes me 
serious and thonghtfhl, that no one can know whether, 
with the end of this time, my life also will end. That 
one of the i-easons why I yearn so much to see you 
this summer, my darling mamma, for I cling to you 
with a love and graritude the depth of which I find no 
words to express. After an absence of one year, 
I wish BO deeply to have your good dear face once 
more before me, and to press my bps on your dear 
hands. The older I grow the more I prize and value 
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that love of a mother vrhich atands quite alone in the 
world, and as after dear papa’s death 1 have you only, 
all my love for my parents and for the memory of my 
adored father now centres in you.’ 

It may easily be understood that the selection from 
the letters of the Queen and her daughter had to Ite 
made with the greatest care, so as not to wound the 
feelings of those who are still alive. But what has 
been given to the world ought to be received with real 
gratitude, if only for showing us what heroic struggles 
are going on under the smooth surface of our society;: 


X. 

RICHARD LEPSIUS. 

(Died 1884 .) 

A S we watch a mighty oak, knowing that its time 
has nearly come, and that the next fierce gale 
may uproot it and leave it prostrate, wo have for 
several years been anxiously watching Richard 
Lepeius, knowing that his course must soon be run, 
and that the next severe attack of illness might 
shatter his vigorous frame. The blow has fallen at 
last, and our dear old friend now rests from his 
labours. Could be have wished for a longer life? 
I doubt it. Could he have wished, for a fuller, a moro 
complete and happier life ? I doubt it too. L^ins 
was a true prince among scholars; and from his 
earliest youth to his latest manhood he has stood in 
the ^nt of the battle, always pressing forward, 
always gaining new ground, inch by inch and foot 
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by foot, seldom defeated, never disheartened. He 
belonged to the old chivalrous race of German 
scholars, to whom scholarship was a means, not an 
end, who lived for great ideas, and were conscious of 
their high calling to do good work, not for the 
lecture-room only, but for mankind at large. He was 
a student of antiquity, but not a mere antiquarian. 
To him everything old was new, everything new was 
old — a thousand years as yesterday; and what he 
strove to discover among the ruins of Egypt. Greece, 
or Italy, in the secret passages of the pyramids, or in 
the hidden foundations of languages and hieroglyphic 
alphabets was not a heap of curiosities, but man, the 
work of man, the mind of man, arid, in the end, the 
solution of the old riddle of man. Such students gi*ow 
scarcer and scarcer, and, with the ever-increasing 
subdivision of labour, they may become extinct 
altogether. There was a time when Oriental scholars 
had first of all to prove themselves classical, then 
Oriental scholars. How well I remember Professor 
Fleischer, the Nestor of Orientalists, who is still 
working and teaching in the University of Leipzig ' 
as he was forty years ago when I was his unworthy 
pupil, impressing on us the duty of keeping up our 
classical studies, as he had done himself, so that he 
was able to hold his own against Hermann or Haupt, 
besides knowing, as he added smilingly, a little of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Now, not only is 
Oriental scholarship divorced £n>m classical learning, 
but the name of Oriental scholar has itself become 
a name of the past ; and a man, in order to hold his 
own, must confine himself not only to one family of 

^ He died 188S. 
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Orient&l speech, the Semitic, Aryan, or Turanian («<< 
venia^verbo)^ but to one of their branches, say Sanskrit 
or Hebrew, or to one of their dialects, say PAli or 
Chaldee. Whether we call it historical growth or, 
in the euphemis^c language of modern philosophy, 
differentiation and evolution, this tendency towards 
subdivision is inevitable and irresistible; and I am 
the last td ignore the advantages which it produces — 
minute accuracy and critical honesty. Yet we may 
regret the time when there were giants in the land, 
men of telescopic as well as microscopic sight, scholars 
like Hermann, Lachmann, Haupt, Bemays, and 
others, who could not only collate MSS. with un- 
erring surety, count with never-weaiying patience 
lines, words, and syliables, and weigh rhymes and 
metres with the precision of a chemical balance, but 
who were able at the same time to survey wide areas 
of literature, to grasp broad principles, to frame wide 
concepts, and to start theories whicli led them, like 
Columbus, to the discovery of now worlds. It was 
said of them that they knew something of everything, 
but they also knew everything of something. 

Lepsius bad inherited from the old classical Oriental 
school the true spirit of what used to bo calletl 
humanitae, wide human sympathy, critical accuracy, 
and historical tact. Bora in 1810 at Naumbuig, he 
went to Pforta in 1H23, and remained there till 1839. 
Pforta is one of the few public schcols in Germany 
where boys live together as at Eton and Harrow, it 
is a school which has kept up roost faithfully the 
traditions of mediaeval learning, Greek and Latin 
being the staple of education, Greek and Latin verse 
its highest aspiration. Whatever we may think of 
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this education, it certainly had its advantages to 
a man ■who, before all things, wished to become 
a scholar. Well prepared by seven years of classical 
training, young Lepsius in 1829 went to Leipzig and 
Gottingen to study philology ; and" it was not till ho 
migrated to Berlin that the horizon of his studies 
began to widen, chiefly owing to the influence of 
fiopp, whose lectures on comparative philology, 
derided as they were by mere narrow-minded classical 
scholars, had an irresistible charm for him and other 
young students. When Lepsius took his degree, he 
showed at once by his Dissertation that he knew how 
best to utilise the principles of comparative philology 
by applying them to the solution of difficult problems 
of classical scholarship. He took for his subject the 
Umbiian inscriptions, and thus laid the foundation 
of what has proved in the end one of the most 
successful achievements of the science of language — 
namely, the decipherment and grammatical anal3r8is 
of the Eugubian Tables. Those who remember Sir 
George Comewall Lewis’s squib, published at Oxford 
in 1862, Inecriptio Antiqua in Agro Bruttio nuper 
reperta, thirty years after Lepsius, thirteen after 
Kirobboff and Aufrecht, may easily convince them- 
selves how heavy and helpless classical philology is, 
in this and many other departments, without the 
wings of comparative philology. 

It was clear from this first specimen that Lepsius 
was not to be one of those scholars who are satisfied 
with ploughing once more the soil that has been 
ploughed a hundred times before. In 1833 he went 
to Paris to attend lectures and study in libraries and 
museums. In 1834 appeared his treatise * PAlaeo- 
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gnphy as an Instrument in the Study of Language.' 
So original and promising were some of the ideas 
propounded by him that the French Institute awarded 
him the Prix Volney in 1834. No doubt these 
prizes of the Frehch Institute are given every year, 
but when they are given to a young man of twenty- 
four they are a real distinction. In 1835 another 
essay of his, on ‘ The Arrangement and the Relation- 
ship of the Semitic, Indian, Ohl-Persian, OJd-Egyptian, 
and Aethiopic Alphabets,’ was read before the Berlin 
Academy ; and in the same year, while still at Paris, 
he wrote bis paper on ‘ The Origin and Relationship 
of the Numerals in the Indo-Oermanic, Semitic, and 
Coptic Languages.’ These papers are now in many 
respects antiquated, but they still repay a careful 
study, if only by warning other scholars against 
making discoveries that have been made long ago. 
Thus Lepsius wrote in 1837, ‘ that all Sanskrit letters 
can be traced back to Semitic originals admits of no 
doubt.’ He propounds in the same pai>or a curious 
theory with regard to the Aethiopic alpbaWt. He 
shows, first of all, that it is not derivetl from Greek, 
but is purely Semitic. Its vowel system, however, as 
well as its direction from left to right, ho ascribes 
to Indian influences ; nay, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Schulz, he explains the Arabic name of the old 
Aethiopic writing — namely, Mtumad—ta a participial 
form of Simi, or India. What distinguishes Lepsius, 
even in his earliest writings, is bis independent judg- 
ment, his ingenuity and originality. One often says, 
in reading his books, ‘ K ben trovato, so non h vero,’ 
and one carries away hints and suggestions which 
often prove more useful even than weU-establisbed 
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facts. At the time of bis residence at Park, Cham- 
polli&’s star was just rising, but Egyptian studies 
were only in their infancy. In Germany it was then 
still ibe fashioi^ to be incredulous about hieroglypihis. 
In Pingland Sir Comewall Lewis protracted the 
ft^tonable scepticism about hieroglyphic interpre- 
ta^tfCB to the year i 86 i. Young Lepsius felt attracted 
towaHs these new studies, partly by their immense 
importance for the history of ancient Greek art > and 
dvilisation, partly by their very vcnturesomeness. 
Having acquired the first principles of the decipher* 
ment of hieroglyphics from Champollion’s works, he 
proceeded from Park to Italy, which was rich in 
^Egyptian antiquities. He spent some time with 
"Itlosellini at Pisa, and then settled down to steady 
work at Rome. Here he was attracted by Bunsen, 
who did for Lepsius at Rome what he afterwards did 
for me in London — encouraging him, helping him, 
recommending Mm, and at last making him do the 
work which he himself had contemplated, but found 
himself unable to finish owing to his official duties. 
By his Leltre d M. Jtoeellini mr V Alphabet hi 4 ro~ 
glyphique (1837) Lepsius took hk position as one of 
the leading Egyptologkts of the day, and thus entered 
upon a career which he never left again. But, although 
E^ypt formed the principal object of hk studies, hk 
classical tastes too found ample food in Italy, as was 
shown by hk edition of the IriacriptioTiea Umbricae 
et Oecatt and by his papers on 'The Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians in Etruria* and on ‘The Spreading of 
the Italian Humkmatio System from Efruria.’ 

From Italy he came to England, where he spent 
two happy years^ from 1838 to 1840, part of tiiem in 
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1 966 intimaoy with Buosen, studying at the Igritish 
use^m, and shaping plans for future work. At last, 
»wever, his years of preparation came to an end, and 
1H43 we find him established as Professor at 
srlin. In the meantime he had published some of 
B best-known works — his ‘Selections of the Host 
Qportant Documents of Egyptian Antiquity,’ twenty- 
iree tables (1843), and ‘The Book of the Dead,' 
venty-nlne tables (likewise in 1842). Then followed 
I'tiie great expedition to Egypt, projected by Bunsen, 
and carried out at the expense of the King of Prussia, 
Frederick William IV. Lepsius was the leader, and 
he ac<{uitted himself of this most difficult task with 
perfect succers. Every student of Egyptology knowr’ 
the fruits of that expedition, as gathered partly in 
‘ The Monuments of Egypt and Aethiopia,’ 9C0 tables 
(1849-59), partly in the monuments thoinselvos col- 
lected in the New Egyptian Museum at Berlin. The 
materials which Lepsius thus placetf at the disposal 
of all students inaugurated a new period in the study 
of hieroglyphic literature, and still servo as a mine 
which it will take several generations to utilise and 
exhaust. What Lepsius himself valued most among 
the results of his expedition was the constitution of 
a new chronology of the old, middle, and modem 
empires of £^pt. This he published in his ‘Chrono- 
logy of the Egyptians,' one volume (1849). The 
second volume never appeared, but the subject itself 
continued to occupy his attention to the veiy last. 
In 1859 he publislied a paper on ‘Some Points of 
Contact between Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Chron- 
ology ; ’ and the recent discoveries at Dayr-el-Baharee, 
in their important bearing on chronological problems, 
vou It. 1 i 
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excited his deepest interest, though he was then 
hardly able to reconsider his former conclusions. 

besides his purely scientific work, Lepsius did 
during the whole of his life a great deal of practical 
work. He was, in fact, an excelleiit man of business, 
and possessed the gift of making others work with 
him and under him. It was no easy task to conduct 
to a successful end an expedition consisting of a large 
number of independent fellow-labourei's ; and it 
required great organising power to build and arrange 
a museum of Egyptian antiquities such as now 
excites the admiration of all Egyptologists who pay 
a visit to Berlin. 

Few people know the trouble which is entailed on 
a 'Scholar who has to superintend the drawing, 
cutting, and casting of new types : but, when those 
types are 1,300 hieroglyphs, the undertaking which 
Lepsius brought to a successful issue was indeed 
most laborious.* 

Much time, again, was spent by Lepsius in devising, 
carrying out, and recommending his new system of 
transliteration, applicable to all languages. He had 
to travel from place to place, attending meetings, 
making converts, refuting objections, &c. He several 
times came to London and Paris trying to make 
proselytes ; and he certainly succeeded more than 
could have been expected in gaining support for his 
Standard Alphabet both among scholars and mission- 
aries. It might have been supposed that my own 
advocacy of another system of transliteration, the 
Missionaxy Alphabet, would have caused a collision 
between us; but it was not so. Our two systems 
were tiie same in all really essential points — namely, 
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in their phyaiologioal basis and in the analysis and 
classification of all sounds that require alphabetical 
symbols. 1 looked to the old Hindu <^kshfts as the 
highest authority on phonetics ; Lepsius thought it 
was possible to iihprovo on them. The question on 
which we really differed was one of expediency only. 
I objected to any system of transliteration which 
required new types, because at distant missionary 
stations it would be impossible to procure such 
types. I therefore recommended, if only as a pint 
oiler, italics or larger types, instead of types with 
diacritical marks ; but 1 should have preferred 
Lepsius’ system to my own if the new types could 
always be obtained, and I have rejoiced as much as 
Lepsius himself at the success of his system. 

In i866 Lepsius went to Egypt once more, and 
this second expedition was crowned by the discovery 
of a new trilingual tablet, a worthy companion of the 
Rosetta stone. In 1869 he paid hii^last visit to the 
land of his life-long love, was present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, and afterwards travelled with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia to Upper Egypt and Nubia. 

The last years of his life were devoted chiefiy to 
the elaboration of his ' Nubian Grammar ’ — a work 
of enormous labour, full not only of new materials, 
but of new views on the relationship of the numerous 
languages of AMca. 

In addition to all this, he was Principal Librarian 
of the Royal Library at Berlin, a place which is no 
sinecure, and which he filled successfully to the end 
of his life. 

I am well aware that I have given a very imperfect 
idea of the fiifty years of literary work done by ProC 
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Lepsiils, nor can I in any way pretend to assess at 
their right value his contributions to Egyptian 
scholarship. That will no doubt be done by other 
and more competent hands. I only hope it will he 
done by scholars of a certain age*, -who have learnt 
that the study of antiquity, and more particularly the 
deciphering of inscriptions, whether in Egypt, or in 
Assyria, or in India, is a progressive study. The 
discoveries of yesterday may be superseded by those 
of to-day, as those of to-day will be, we hope, by 
those of to-morrow. Many of Lepsius’ views on 
Egyptian chronology, for instance, may have to he 
surrendered, because new inscriptions have brought 
to light new facts. But that does not detract from 
the real merit of his theories. In many cases theories 
which we now know to be erroneous reflect greater 
credit on their inventors than the coiTections of later 
^ comers. Even the Ptolemaic system of astronomy is 
not such utter bungling as school-boys imagine. It 
is easy to laugh nowadays at Champollion or Grote- 
fend, but discoveries are never made without the risk 
of mistakes, nor are those necessarily the biavest 
soldiers who return from war without a scratch. 
Lepsius was fond of new work. He was a pioneer, 
an explorer — if you like, an adventurer. It is im- 
possible that all adventures should be successful, but 
in science even failure is sometimes a success. And 
let us not forget that, besides his theories, there is 
the substantial store of literary material which he 
was the flrst to render accessible in his voluminous 
publications. These will remain a monument of 
Qem^ industry, and on them his name will stand 
engraved as on the base of a pyramid. 
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Lepsius had many friends, but he had also hU 
enviers and enemies. He was in many respects 
a successful man. Very early in life he receivetl the 
highest distinctions to which a scholar can aspire, 
while others had to wait. But Lepsius was never 
overbearing. He was reserved when it was necessary 
to be so, and he was too proud to mix himself up in 
literary intrigues. He hatei] all camunulerit^ and 
always acted up to the German proverb: 

* Eigeiilob Htinkt, 

Schttlerlob hinkt.* 

There was a true nobility in his bearing, and at times 
he w^as even too sensitive, when he suspected vulgarity 
and meanness. So long as his opponents attacked 
him straightforwardly, he answered in the same 
chivalrous spirit. But when ho knew that they were 
dishonest, writing what they knew to l>e not true, he 
left them to their self-intlicted punishment, the loss 
of their own self-respect 

Taken all in all, Lepsius was the perfect type of 
a German Professor, devoted to his work, full of 
ideals, and convinced that there is no higher vocation 
in life than to preserve and add to the sacred stock 
of human knowledge, which, though it is seen by the 
few only, has to be carried, like the Ark of the 
Covenant, from battle to battle, and kept safe from 
the hands of the Philistines. 
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XI. 

AUGUST FRIEDRICH POTT. 

(Died 1887.) 

T he last of tbe triamvirs who founded the study 
of comparative philology — Bopp, Grimm, and 
Pott — has departed. Professor Pott, as the papers 
inform us, died at Halle on July 5, in his eighty-fifth 
year. I have at present no books of reference at 
hand, and cannot tell where he was bom, how he was 
educated, when he became professor, and what were 
bis titles and orders and other distinctions. Though 
I believe I have read or consulted every one of his 
books, 1 cannot undertake to give even their titles. 
And yet I feel anxious to pay my tribute of gratitude 
and respect to one to whom we all owe so much, who 
has fought his Jiattle so bravely, and whose whole 
life was consecrated to what was to him a sacred 
cause — the conquest of new and accurate knowledge 
in the wide realm of human speech. I believe be 
never left the University of Halle, in which he first 
began his career. He knew no ambition but that 
of being in the first rank of bard and honest workers. 
His salary was small ; but it was sufficient to make 
him independent, and that was all he cared for. 
Others were appointed over his head to more lucra- 
tive posts, but he never grumbled. Others received 
orders and titles : he knew that there was one order 
only that he ought to have had long ago~the Ordre 
pour U Miritet which he received only last year, 
fortmoately before it was too late. Ho never kept 
any private trumpeters, nor did he surround himself 
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with what is called a school, so often a misnomer for 
a clique. His works, he knew, would remain his 
best monuments, long after the cheap applause of 
his friends and pupils, or the angry abuse of his 
envious rivals, ha*d died away. What he oared for 
was work, work, work. His industry was indefatigable 
to the end of his life; and to the very last he was 
pouring out of his note-books streams of curious 
information which ho had gathered during his long 
life. 

A man cannot live to the age of eighty-five, particu- 
larly if he be engaged in so new and progressive a 
science as comparative philology, without hearing 
some of his earlier works called antiquated. But wo 
ought to distinguish between books that become 
antiquated, and books that become historical. Pott's 
Etynwlogittche FttrechuTigen, in its first edition, con- 
tiuns, no doubt, many statements which the merest 
beginner now knows to be erroneous. But what 
tkese beginners are apt to forget is that Pott’s mis- 
takes were often inevitable, nay, even creditable. 
We do not blame the early decipherers of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, because in some of their first 
interpretations they guessed wrongly. We admire 
them for what they guessed rightly, and wo often 
find even their mistakes extremely ingenious and 
instructive. I should advise all tiiose who have been 
taught to look upon Pott’s early works as obsolete to 
read his EtymologiBche Fortehungen, even the first 
edition ; and 1 promise them they will gain a truer 
insight into the original purposes of comparative 
philology than they can gain from any of more 
recent manuals, and that they will be surprised at 
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iiiitoberlesfl diBCOveries which are due to Pottj 
'though, the^ h^kve been made again and again, quite 
inncoenily, by later comers. In Pott’s time the most 
necessary work consisted in the collection of materials. 
Overwhelming proofs were wanted to establish what 
seems'tp us a simple fact, but what was then regarded 
as a most pestilent heresy, namely, that Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, and Sanskrit are cognate 
tongues. It was Pott who brought these overwhelming 
proofs together, and thus crushed once and for all the 
opposition of narrow-minded sceptics. It is quite 
true that his work was always rather massive, but 
massive work was wanted for laying the founda- 
tions of the new science. It is true, also, that 
his style was very imperfect, was, in fact, no style at 
all. He simply poured out his knowledge, without 
any attempt at order and perspicuity. I believe it 
was Asooli who once compared his books to what the 
plain of Shinar lAight have looked like after the Tower 
of Babel had come to grief. But, after all, the founda- 
tion which he laid has lasted ; and, after* the rubbish 
has been cleared away by himself and others, enough 
remains that will last for ever. Nor should it be 
forgotten that Pott was really the first who taught 
respect for phonetic rules. We have almost forgotten 
the discussions which preceded the establishment of 
such simple rules as that Sanskrit g may be represented 
by Greek that Sanskrit gavs may be ^oS$, and 
Sanskrit gam We can hardly imagine now 

that scholars could ever have been incredulous as to 
Sanskrit hth being represented by Greek sr, as to an 
initial's being liable to elision, and certain initial con- 
sonants liable to prosthetic vowels. The rules, however. 
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according to which d might or might not be cnanged 
into I had to be established by exactly the same 
careful arguments as those according to which the 
vowel a is liable to palatal or labial colouring (e and 
o). And when wd look at the second edition of Pottos 
Etyviologt4fcke Forachungen^ we find it a complete 
storehouse which will supply all our wants, Uiough, 
no doubt, every student has himself to test the wares 
which are offered him. The same remark applies to 
his works on the Gipsies, on Personal Names, and on 
Numerals; to his numerous c^uiays on Mythology, 
on Airican Languages, and on General Grammar. 
Every whore there is the same enibarraa de rtrheaae; 
but, nevertheless, there is richeste, and the collection 
of it implies an amount of devoted labour such as hut 
few scholars have been capable of. 

In his earlier years, Professor Pott was very ‘ fond 
of feebting’; and when we look at the language 
which he sometimes allowed himsdlf to use in bis 
controversies with Curtius and others, we cannot 
help feeling that it was not quite w'orthy of him. 
But we must remember what the general tone of 
scientific wrangling was at that time. Strong language 
was mistaken for strong argument, and coarseness of 
expression for honest conviction. In the days of 
Lachmann and Haupt, no one was considered a real 
scholar who could not be grab. Pott caught the 
infection ; but, with all that, though he dealt hard 
blows, he never dealt foul blows. He never became 
the slave of a clique, jind never wrote what he did 
not at the time beUe^MtlifcJ^|toie. He must often 
have felty like Goethe, roots 

of the trees which he JoimsfflnHNMliBMBM 
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remained on pleasant terms with most of the rising 
generation, and, to the end of his life, was ready to 
learn from all who bad anything to teach. He cared 
for the science of language with all the devotion of 
a lover ; and he never forgot its Highest aims, even 
when immersed in a perfect whirlpool of details. He 
had, in his younger days, felt the influence of William 
von Humboldt; and no one who has ever felt that 
influence could easily bring himself to believe that 
language had nothing to teach us but phonetic rules. 
Pott’s name will remain for ever one of the most 
glorious in the heroic age of comparative philology. 
Let those who care to know the almost forgotten 
achievements of that age of heroes study them in 
Benfey’s classical woi'k — The Hutoi'y of Comparative 
Philology. 


XII. 

AFKICAN SPIR». 

Died 1890. 

* ^TRIELE the iron while it is hot ’ is a very important 
lO truth for the man of action. For the man of 
thought, the warning conveyed by the Arabic proverb 
is even more useful, ‘ If you strike the iron before it is 
hot, you will only make a clatter.’ To the man of 
thought, whether poet or philosopher, the public is 
the iron, and the public is not always hot or malleable. 
Hence so many poets, excellent in their own way, 
who are admired within their own small local sphere, 

4 ' 

* QMtanneltd SohrilUii* 4 Tok. Xjelpsl^ FindoL 
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bat produce no imprcNiion on n larger public. Hence, 
likeurise, so many philosophers, some behind, and 
some before their time, who, in spite of their learning, 
in spite of their original force, in spite of their per- 
severing efforts, ' never command a hearing, except 
within a small circle of friends and pupils. If 
England is very rich in unknown local poets, Germany 
is equally rich in unknown local philosophers. Every 
German university counts at least two or three pro- 
fessors of philosophy, to say nothing of the Privat 
Docevten, every one of whom, besides being intimately 
acquainted with the whole history of philosophy, is 
able to convict Plato and Aristotle, Descartes and 
Kant, of ever so many false syllogisms, while he has 
himself elaborated a pet system of philosophy, which, 
if only accepted, would produce universal peaco 
between all the contending schools of philosophical 
thought. Nowhere is it more dangerous to be ahead 
of the time, or not in touch with the^ast and present, 
than in philosophy. We hear much of a philosophy 
of the future, of Zukun/t^getlanken, as we hear of an 
Art of the future, and of a Religion of the future. 
But it is very rarely that these paulo-post-futuro philo- 
sophies assume a real life and influence after the death 
of their prophets. Many philosophers have died with 
the conviction that the future will be more just to 
them than their contemporaries. But that depends 
almost entirely on their finding one or two posthumous 
disciples, with sufficient honesty and self*denial to be 
satisfied with mere apostlesbip, without claiming any 
originality for themselves. If these apostles have 
bided their time, if they have fought the battle <uid 
won the victory, they are not idways inclined to take 
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the laurels from their own temple and place them on 
the tomb of their master. There was a case in {>oint 
not long ago. Schopenhauer during his lifetime was 
almost smothered in silence {todt geachvnegen). No 
German professor would ever treat liim as his equal, 
or as a foeman worthy of his steel — but his conviction, 
expressed again and again, with the most unhesitating 
assurance, that his time would come after his death, 
has come true indeed. He has become a power, and 
while most of his . professional despisers are forgotten, 
his name has become a household word among philo- 
sophers, not in Germany only, but all over the world. 
The same is true with regard to Lotze and Noir^. 
Neither of these, during his lifetime, was known 
beyond the frontiers of Germany. In France and 
Belgium their works began to be noticed, but in 
England it was not till after their death that their 
real merits were i-ecognisod and their opinions con- 
sidered in the dliscussion of the great problems of 
philosophy. In Germany, more than in any other 
country, the induence of the universities is very 
strong. For a philosopher who does not belong to 
the professorial caste to gain a hearing is extremely 
difficult. The best critical papers are in the hands of 
the professors and their young pupils or assistants. 
They notice the books of their friends and their 
rivals either in a kindly or in an unkindly spirit, but 
the outsider is but seldom noticed. Nowhere is the 
tio ut des principle so openly acted upon as in the 
literary life of Germany. This is what made Schopen- 
hauer so furious and so ill-mannered in his onslaughts 
on thettWhole professorial crew. But even apart from 
these more or less conscious attempts to silence a 
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writer to death, the difficulty ia very great particularly 
for a ^metaphysical writer to find an audience. One 
has only to go to any of the smaller German univer- 
sities, and look at a bookseller's shop window, to see 
the never -failing crop of new systems of logic, 
psychology, metaphysics, &c., which spring up with 
every new generation, sell in a few hundred copies, 
and then vanish. Some of these unknown books are 
very interesting, sometimes extremely valuable, rich 
in thought, whether coined or uncoined, and well 
worth the attention of the casual visitor of the 
smaller German universities. It is touching to see, 
in reading them, how some of these unknown philo- 
sophers yearn, not so much for recognition and fame, as 
for a chance of influencing the world for good, and 
contributing towards the final victory of truth. Who 
in England has ever, for instance, heard of the name 
of African Spirt He is dead now. Some of his 
earlier works he has himself suppr^se<l, but he has 
left behind him four volumes of philosophy, which 
well deserve a careful study. In a preface to his 
collected works, which were meant to appear after 
his death, he Isrites : — 

* I hope that my death may break that curious 
charm which seems to aflect everything that comes 
from me. What was most evident, if it came from 
me, would never convince others ; what was roost 
certain seemed to them untrue or dubious ; what was 
most important was considered insignificant.’ 

This is very honest, and shows us the man as he is 
described to ns by all who knew him more intimately. 
He lived the life of a solitary thinker. Boijr and 
educated in Russia, he entered tiiie Russian naval 
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service, fought at Sebastopol, but afterwards retired 
from the navy, sold his landed estates, left Bussia, 
and settled in Germany, devoting all his time and 
his considerable talents to a systematic study of 
philosophy. He never became a prbfessor, and never 
rallied a class of students and disciples around him. 
He married at Stuttgart, and afterwards, chiefly for 
the sake of his failing health, migrated to Switzerland, 
settling first at Lausanne, then at Geneva, where he 
succumbed to an attack of influenza in 1890 at the 
age of flfty-three. Some autobiographical notices of 
his begin with the following lines : — 

* Nothing is more remote from my thoughts than to 
wish to force myself on the notice of other people; 
those who have perceived the nothingness of indi* 
viduality can assign no value to glory. The only 
thing of value is to have done good work.’ 

When he felt himself dying, with no one near but 
his wife and daughter, he said to them, '1 do not 
know why people are afraid of death. If one has 
done one's duty in this world, it is joy to die.’ When 
tears wei-e rolling down his cheeks as he looked at 
his wife and daughter he said, * Do not mind it, it is 
only weakness, because 1 must part from the only 
two beings who have ever loved me.’ His last words 
were like Goethe’s, ' Fiat lux,’ and on his tombstone 
at Geneva we read only his name and one line in 
French : ' La lumihre luit dans les t&i&bres, mais les 
tdnbbres ne I'ont pas re9ue.’ 

African Spir was a thorough idealist, and in 
Germany the time for idealism is past. The new 
generation feeds on materialism. Even psychology 
baa become physiological, and Rietscbl’s cynicism 
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counts probably more adherents than Kant’s oriticisin, 
whether in metaphy^os or in ethics. No wonder 
that Spir’s speculations elicited little response in his 
adopted country. Spir’s principal works were, like 
Kant’s, partly criiical, D«nken und Wirklir/tkeit, and 
partly ethical, Schriften zur Morttlphii^aophie. Spir, 
however, was not only an idealist, but has at the 
same time been called a Dualist, and this in the days 
of Monism was another unpardonable offence. Still, 
his so-called Dualism differed but little from honest 
Monism, that is to say, it simply confessed that the 
manifoldness of the phenomenal world cannot be 
accounted for, but must be accepted as a fact, though 
as an abnormal fact. Still, in these days, everything 
goes by names, and to bo labelled a Dualist is as much 
as to be lal>elled antiquated. Spir starts, like the 
Monists, with the admission of an alwolute Being, 
a uniform substance which is, of course, by its very 
nature one, but ho does not attempt to explain how 
this Monon became manifold in its phenomenal mani- 
festations. Others think they have solved this oldest 
of all problems by asserting that becoming is an 
essential determination of being, or by maintaining 
the necessity of development in all things. Spir 
prefers to confess that there exists a normal (noumenal) 
and an abnormal world, and that the abnormal can 
only be accepted, but cannot be explained. The 
absolute and perfect Being which is postulated by 
human reason would, by necessity, be identical with 
itself, perfect, and therefore without vuriance. As it 
is not BO, Spir is satisfied wiUi ealUng the actual or 
phenomenal state of things abnonnal ; and, however 
consistent Monism strives to be, it cannot deny that 
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there is a difference between the phenomenal and the 
noumenal worlds ; and that if the latter is nprmal, 
^e former is abnormal. It has never been explained 
#hat forced the Absolute into its conditioned state. 
Philosophers may give different names to the solution 
of this world-old problem. In the end the most 
honest answer will always be the confession of the 
Docta' Ignorant ia of mediaeval philosophers, or the 
Agnosticism of the present age. Spir admits, how- 
ever, that the abnormal is to be subdued by the 
normal, and he applies this principle with great effect 
to human nature in its twofold character. He recog- 
nizes in man the existence of a normal, and of an 
abnormal element, and all morality starts with him 
from this recognition. ‘ All future progress of 
humanity,’ he writes, ‘ in perfecting the character of 
human individuals and their mutual relations, depends 
oia their becoming conscious of the normal being of 
things and the opposition between it and the empirical 
stu^ pf all natural objects. What men are depends 
on%hat they believe themselves to be.’ If we have 
once recognized our normal being, our duties towards 
ourselves become coincident with our duties towards 
the whole, for we ourselves represent what is normal 
or divine in this world, and wo alone can make it 
prevaih This Normal or Divine is to prevail more 
and more in religion and morality, in science and art. 
Every man is to help in this, as Zoroaster helped 
Onnnid in hia etemal fight agidnst the evil spirit, and 
he is to do thi^ not for any external reason, but for 
the sake of fais||g>xtaal and divine being. Work done 
in this sfdrit pin^iaoes its effect and carries it onward, 
if not for this life, for all eternity, and lifts us iinm an 
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abnormal into a normal life, A eyetom of moralu 
founded on these principles is perhaps the most 
valuable contribution made by Spir to the commop 
stock of philosophical thought, and will, particularly 
in England, interest probably a larger number of 
readers than his purely metaphysical speculations. 


VOI^ If- 
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COMPABATITE VlEW OF SANSKRIT AND OTHER 

Lanodages, bt T. H. Oilebrooxe. 

Oxford, SrpicmW, 1874. 

I MKNTIONRD in my Address before the Aryan 
section of the Oriental Congress that I |K>ssessed some 
MS. notes of Colebrooke’s on Comparative Philology. 
They were sent to mo some time ago by his son, 
Sir £. Colebrooke, who gave me laave to publish 
them, if I thought them of sufficient importance. 
They were written down, as far as we know, about 
the years 1801 or 1802, and contain long lists of 
words expressive of some of the most important ele> 
ments of early civilisation, in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic. Like everything tiiat 
Colebrooke wrote, these lists are prepared with great 
care. They exist in rough notes, in a first, and in 
a second copy. I give Uiem from the second copy, 
in which many words from less important languages 
are omitted, and several doubtful comparisons sup- 
pressed. 1 have purposely altered nothing, for the 
interest of these lists is chiefly hii^oiical, diswing 
how, long before the days of Bopp and Cfartmm, 
K k 2 
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Colebrooke had clearly perceived the relationship of 
all the principal hranches of the Aryan family, and, 
what is more important, how he had anticipated the 
historical conclusions which a comparison of the prin- 
cipal words of the great dialects of the Aryan family 
enables us to draw with regard to the state of 
civilisation anterior to the first separation of the 
Aryan race. No one acquainted with the progress 
which Comparative Philology has made during the 
last seventy years would think of quoting some of 
the comparisons here suggested by Colebrooke as 
authoritative. The restraints which phonetic laws 
have since imposed on the comparison of words were 
unknown in his days. But with all that, it is most 
surprising to see how careful Colebrooke was, even 
when he had to guess, and how well he succeeded in 
collecting those words which form the earliest common 
dictionary of om* ancestors, and supply the only trust- 
worthy materials for a history of the very beginnings 
of the Aryan race. 


Father. 

Sans, Pitil ("tA). Bong. J/ind. PitA. Pors. Pider. 

Sans, Janayitrl ("tA). Or. Qeneter, Oeunetor. Lax, Qenitor. 
Sans, TAta. Bong. TAt Artn, Tat. Cam. Tad. 

Ang. Dad. 

iSeuM. Vaptrl (-tA). Bong. BApA. Hind. BAbA, Bip. Gortn. 
Yater. . Bt^. Yadar. lA, Bader. Qr. Lot. Pater. 

Mother. 

iSaiw. ^Anajitrt, Jananl. Or. OennAteira. Lot. Oenitrix. 
Sans. Hitrl (-tA). Bong. MAtA. Lot. Mater. Or. Meter. 
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Sclav. Htii. Tr. Matlmir. Omn. Mutter* Sax. Moder. 
Bd^. Id. Mooder. 

N.B. The rootajait aiid jaut (the pafct teuie of which lft$t 
i« pronounced in Bengml, Tirhut^ d:c.) ere evi- 

dently analogous to the Latin gigno^ and Greek gennao. 


Son. 

5«ns. Putra. Ifhtd. Putr, Pdt. Tdmil. l^lt^eu. Ori. PdA. 
Sans. Sdnu. Hind. Bun, SuHn. Ootk. Sunus. Sax, Sana, 
Bdg. Soeii, Bone. Sue. Son. Dahn. S«un. Pal. Bah. 
8yn. SeL Sin, Syn. 

Orandson. 

tSans. Naptri (-ti). Lot. Nepos. Himl. NAti. Mahr. 
NAtd. 

Granddaughter. 

Sans. Naptrf. Lai. Neptis. Hind. Nayif. Beng. Nitiif. 
Ori. Nituni. 

Daughter^a Son. 

Sans. Dauhitra. Beng. Danhiiro, Hind. Ddhti. Gr, Thii- 
gatridous. 

Son’s Son. 

Sans. Pautra. Hind. P6tA. Beng. Pautro. 

Daughter. 

Sans. Duhitrl (-U). Beng. DubihL Hind. Ddbiti. Ootk. 
Dauhter. Sax. Dohter. Pers. Dokbter. Bdg. Dochtere. 
Germ. Tocbter. Gr. Thygaicr. Sue. Dotter* M Dooter. 
Dan. Daater. 

&fia. T6dL jRsas. Doke. //ttidf. Dbfyiii Dh(. Or. Set. 
Hihi. Dalm. Hehti. BoA Dey, Deem. Ir. Dear. 
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Brother. 

Satis, Bbr^trl (-t4). Hind. BhrAt$^ Bhai, Bhayd, Bfr* Biran. 
Pars. Birddar. Com. l^edar. Wal. Braud. /r. Brathair. 
Arm. Breur, Mona, Breyr. Sd. Brat. Puss. Brate. 

Hahn. Brath. Boh. Bradr. Oerm. Bruder. Ang.-Sax. 
Brother* Sax. Brother. Lai. Frater. Gall. Fr^re. 

Sister. 

Sans. Bhaginl. Hind. Bbagnl, Babin, Bhaind. Beng. Bho> 
gini, Boin. Mahr. Babin. Or. Bhaunf, 

Sans. SwasrI (-bA). Ir. Shiur. Gall. Soeur. Mona. Sywr. 
Sicxl. Suora. Lat. Soror. Germ. Schwester. Sax. 
Sweoater. Goth. Swister. Holl. Zuster. Wal. C'huaer. 

Father-in-law. 

Sans. S>wa4ui*a. Beng. S6sur. Mahr. SasarA. Hind. Susar, 
SdsrA, Sasdr. Lai. S<5cer, Socerus. Gr. Hecyros. 

Mother-in-law. 

Sans. S^waArA. Bmg. Sosru, SAsuri. Hind. SAs. Mahr. 
SAsd. Lat. Socrus. Gr. Heoyra. 

Wife’s Brother. 

Sans. SyAla Bmg. SyAloo. Hind. SAlA. Or. SalA. 

Husband’s Brother. 

Sams. DAvr! (-vA), DAvara. Hind. DAwar. Guj. Diyar. 
Mahr. Dtr. Gr, DaAr. Lai. Levir (eltm Devir). 


8^«ln-law« 

Sans. JAmAtit (-tA). Hind. JamA(| JawAi. Pars. DAmAd. 
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Widow* 

4S^fiii«.*Vid}iav4. LaL VUuil Sax. Widwa. JSfoUL W#duw«* 
0Mighter-iii*]AW* 

Sana. B^hd. HimL Babd. Beng. Bid. OaU. Bru. 

Sans. Sinwahi. Caskm. Nim. Psf^, Nuh. Gr. Nyoa IaU. 
Nards. 

Sun* 

Jfians. Hell {-lis). Gr. Helios, ilrw. Heol. WaL Hayl, 
Hayloen. 

Sans. Miira. Pehl. Mithra. 

Sans. Mihara, Mahira. Pers. Mihr. 

Sans, Sdra, Sdrya. Hind, Sdrej. Afakr, Sdrj, Sdi^a. Ori. 
Saruy. 

Moon* 

Sans, Chandra. Hind, Chind^ Chandr, Chaiidrami. 

Sans. Mis (mih). Pers, Mill. Boh. Mesyc. Pol, Miesyac. 
Dalm, Misseca. 

Star* 

mSoos. Tiri. Hind, Tiri. Pers. Bitareh. Gt. Aster. 
Bdg. Sterre. S<tx. Steorra. Germ. Stem. Com. A rm. 
Steren. 

Month* 

Sans. Misa (-sas). Hind. Mahini^ Mia. Psrs. Mih. Set. 
Messes. Dalm. Missecs. WaL Miqpaath. Gr. Mens. 
Lai. Hensis. OdU. Mois. 

iHiy* 

Sans. Diva. Mohr. Diwas. Led. Dies. 8m. Daig. 

Sans. Dina. Hind^ Din* Bdk Den* Sd. Dsn.^ Dahn. 
Daan. Pol, Dsien* Aair. (Am.) Deo. 
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Highi. 

Sana. BAtri. Hind. lUt. - Fe^ Bitter. 

Sana. Nii, Ni^i. WaL Arm. Noe. 

Sana. Nacti. Ziot. Nox.- ^r. Nyx. GoA. Kahts, Naats. 
Sax. Nilit. la. Natt. BoA. Noe< 0aU. Nuit. 

■ > . . „ - w. 

By Highte \ 

Sans, (adv.) Nactam. LcU. Noctu. Gr, Nyct^U^ 

Sky, Heaven. 

Sans, Div, Diva. Beng* Dibi. Ltv, Debbes. 

Sans, Swar, Swai^a. Hind. Swarag. Guz. S^ag. Cant, 
Cerua. f 

Sans, Nabbas. Beng. Nebbo. Russ, Nebo. Set. 

Boh, THehe, Pol. meho. 


God. 

Sans. D4va (-vas), D^vatA, Hind. D^wat4. Penj, D^il. 
Tamil, Taivam. Lot. Deus. Gr. Theos. Wal. Dijii. 
Ir. Diu. 

Sans, Bhagavdn. Dalm. Bogb. Croat. Bog. 

Fire. 

S€msa Agni. Casm. Agin. Beng, Agon. Hind, Ag. Set, 
Ogein. Croat, Ogayn. Pol, Ogien. Dalm, Ogany. Lat, 
Ignis. 

Sans, Vabni. Boh, Oheii. 

^Sdfia, Anala. Beng. Onol. Mona, Aul. 

Sans, S^ushman (*1114). Cant, Sua. 

Sans, TandnapAt. Wid, Tin. Ir, Teetie. 

Sans, Varhia Saw, Vdr. Bslg, Tier. 


Water. 

Sans, Pets, Ab. 

Sans, P4n(ya. Hind. Pdnf. 
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Sa»*. Udftcu. Xvm. Oitode. Set. Voda. B<h. W’odii. 
;SMw.^NCni. Nirs. Sir. Cam. Nfr«. 7W. Ndln. 

Vitfg. Gr. Kero. | 

<$«•#. Jala. Iliad. Jat Tr. Oil. 

Hans. ^r^a. Ir. An. 

•Sirae. BAr. fr, Bir. Cant, Vm. 

*'• ' dond. 

Hans. Abbra. Per\f. Abiiar. Casm. AJmr. Pers. Abr. 
Or. Ombrne. Lat. Imber. 

Man. 

i^Sfti%jKara. Pers. Nar. Or. Aner. 

AoNlr, Minava, Minu»ha. 0W. Mina*. Afn^r- Minu*. Dan. 
Mand. Sax. Man, Men. 

Hind. 

.Son*. Manas. Or. Mono*. Lat. Men*. , 

Bone. 

Hans. HadTcfa. Hind. Had(. 

Hans. Astbi. TaU. Ob. Gr. Osteon. 

HmuS. 

Sans. Hasta. Sind. Hiili. Pmj. Hatt'h. Bang. H4i. 
Pers. Deet. 

.Son*. Cara. Gr. Cheir. Tnlg. Or. Chere. 

.Sinn*. Pidi. Wed. Pawen. Paw. 


Homs. J4aa. Ptr^. JtUina. Pers, Z&nu. Sind, Sntani. 
Or. Qonn. Led. Geno. GxdL Genoo. Sax. Cneow. 
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Foot. 

San$. Pfida, Pad. Or. P£d. Beng. Pod, PA Hindi Pad, 
Payar. Lat, Pes (pedis). Or. Pous (podos). Vtdg. Gr. 
Podare. OaU. Pied. Ooih. Fotus. JShaso. Fot, Vot. Site. 
Foot. 

JSans. Anghri. Seng. Onghri. Sd. Noga. Pci. it'ogi. 


Breast. 

Sans. Staua. Beng. Stan. {Ang. Pap.) 6r. Stemon. Lat. 
Sternum. {Ang. Chest.) 

KaveL 

Sans. Ndbhi. Hind. Ndbh. Bmg. Ndl. Or. Ndhi. Pers. 
Ndf. Gr. Omphalos. Sax. Nafela, Navela. 


« Bar* 

Sans. Oar^^a. Hind. Cdn. Arm. Skuarn. Corn. Skevam. 


Bose. 

Sans. Nasiod, N^sd, Nasya. Hind. Ndc. Per^. Nacca. 

Casm. Nast. Lat. Nasus. Germ. Nase. Belg. Nuese. 

Sax. Noese, Nosa. Sue. Mass. Boh. Nos. Scl. Nus. 
Balm. Nooss. 

Tooth. 

Sans. Danta. Hind. Ddnt. Psv^. Dand. Pers. Dendaii 
Wal. Dant. Lat. Dens. OaiL Dent. Gr. Odous (-ontos). 
BeJg. Tant, Tand. Sam. Toth. 

Sans. Bttc'ha* Hind. Uws% Manh, Mdnh. Pss^. 
Mdh. OuM.U6h. If nth* 
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San*. Ankn, flank ; Aaga, membram. Gr. AgkOn. 

. Voioe. 

San*. Vich (vAc). Lot. Vox. Or. Oma. 

Name. 

San*. NAnuui (-ina). Hind. Nim, NAoft. Ptr*. NAiu. Or. 
Onotna. Lot. Nomen. OaU. Nom. Sax. Nama. 

Blue. 

San*. RAj (-t', -li), lUjan (-jA). Hind. Kj^A. Ixtt. Rex. 
Oall. Kuy. Wal. lUiuy, Rliiydli. Ir. High, link. 

Kingdom. 

.Von*. RAjnya (-am). Lot. Hegnum. 

Town. , 

Sam. C’hAt'a. Hind. CberA. Wat. Kaer. Arm. Koer. 

Hoqm. 

Sam. Ocas. Gr. Oioos. 

Sam. Griha. Hind, Ohar. Ca*m. Oar. 

Ship or Boat. 

Sam. Nan (nans). Gr. Naua. Lot. Kavia. Par*. Xau. 
Hind. Nau, Nifi. Or. NA. Cam. NAviya. 

A Small Boat. 

Sam. Plaas. Mah. Play. Or. Pldoo. 

niag, WaalCh. 

Sam Rai (rAa). laL Baa. . 
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Mountain. 

Hans. Parratfl. Hind. Parbat, Pahdr. Pery. Parabat. Cam. 
Parbatavu. 

Sam. Adri. Penj. Adari. Ir. Ard. 

Sant. Naga, Aga. Ir. Aigh. 

Sant. Qrilvan (-vA), Giri. Lut. Grib. Scl. Hrib. 

Rook or Stone. 

Sana. Prastara. Hind. Patt'har. Guz. Pat’liar. Beng. 

Pat’har. Or. Petra. Lot. Petra. 

Sam. Grdvan (-vA). Peiy. Gariv. 


Tree. 

Sam. Dru (dms), Druma ('mas). Gr. Drys (Drymos, a wood). 

Epir. Drau. Rmt. Dreous. Sd. Drevu. 

Sam. Taru. Goth. Triu, Trie. Sax. Treo, Treow. Dan. 
Tree. 

Pomegranate. 

Sam. K6hita. Gr. Blioa, Rhoia. 

Horae. 

Sam. Ghdt'aoa. Hind. Qh6rA. Gvtz. Ghdr6. Caam. Guru. 
Wal. Gcruydh, Govar. 

Sam. Haya (-yas). Ant. Sam. Aruaha. lal. Hors, Hesiur. 

Dan. Hest. Hast Sax. Hors. 

Sam. Aiva. Pay. Atwa. Para. Asp. 


Sam. C^hata. Pay. CHiar. Para. Khar. 

Chkrdablii,. JERtaf. Oadhi. TVrA. Qadahi. 

• Mnle. 

Sam. A^watara. Para. Aatar. 
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OaideL 

Satuk Usbt'ra. J/ind> Uni. Gus* Ut. 

Per#. Uiihtur, Sbutur. 

* Ox, Ck}W, Bull. 

Sam. 06 (gaus). //tW. 0»u, 041. J!kn/\ Ooru. /Wg. 

Oau. aSox, Cu. Sue. Koo. Be/jf. Kol^ Gtrm. Kue. 
Sam. Ucshaii (-s'i4). Sax. Oxb. Dan. Oxe. Id. Uxe. 

Boh. Ocliae. Germ. Ochs. Wal. Ych*. 

Sans. Vrlaha, Vriahan (-shA). Tirh. Drikh. Boh. Byk. 
Pd. Beik. Dalm. Bak. Luz. Bik. Utrng. Bika. WaL 
Byuch. Arm. Biych. Com. Byuh. 

Goal. 

Sans. Bucca, Barcara. J/ind. Baer#. Mohr. B4dar. Guz. 
Bocard. Beny. B6c4. Arm. Bueb. Com. Byk. Sax. 
Bucca. Gall. Bouc. Sue. Bock. Bdy. Bocke. Ital. Becoo. 

Xwe. 

ASans. Avi (-vis). Gr, Oia. Lai. Oris. Sax. Eowe. 

Wool 

.SotM. Ur64. Hind. Un. Sd. Volna. Pol. Welim. Boh. 
Wlna. Dalm. Vuna. Sm. UU. Id. UU. Bdy. Wul. 
Germ. Wolle. A.-Sax. Wulle. WaL OaUti. Com. Olnan. 
Arm. Oloati. Ir. Olatm. 

Hair of tha Body* 

Sans. Lava. Ir, Lo. 

Sams. Tj6maii (*iiia), B^uiaii (•tna). Bind. B44n. Beny. 
Liniy Bdm. Carnn. Rdm. JfdL BiinA 

Hair of 1110 Hoad* 

Sans. O^ta. Hind. Cis. Casm^ Gsl Lai. 

B41a. Bind. hH 
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Hog. 

Sans. S^cara (fern. -r(). Penj. S(ir. Hind. Stiar, S€war, 
Sfi, Su^n. Bmg. Shficar, SM<5r. Mdir. Dficar. Tirh. 
Stigar. Nejpal. Surun. Dan. Suin. Swiin. Lus. 

Swina. Cam. Swynia, Swine. Ang. Swine. Sax, Sugn. 
H6U. Soeg, Sauwe. Germ. Sauw. Ang. Sow. Belg. 

Soch. Lat. Sns. Or. Hys, Sys. Lacon. Sika. Pers, 

Khuc. Wal. Hdkh. C<ym. Hoch, Hoh. 

Boar. 

Sane. Vardha. Hind. Bardh. Orie. Bardhd. Beng. Bordho, 
Bord. Com. Bora, Baedh. Belg. Beer. Sax. Bar. Ang. 
Boar. S'pan. Berraco. Gall. Verrat. Ital. Verro. 

Mouse. 

Sans. Mdsbaca, Mdshd. Hind. Mus, Musd, Musf, Mdsrf. 
Mdj?nd. Penj. Mdshd. Tirh, Mds. Lat. Mus. Gr. Mus. 
Sax. Mus. 

Bear. 

Sans. Bicsha. Hind. Rich'b. Penj. Ricbh. Guz. Rdiichb. 
7Hrh. Rikb. 

Sane. Bballa, Bhallaca, Bbdlldoa. Hind, Bh^l, Bhdld. 

Sane. Acb'ba, Aosba. Gr. Arctos. Wal. Arth. 

Wolf. 

Sane.Vx\m. Vuuk. Sd.^fv^k, Po/. Walk. 

Insect. 

Sane. Crtmi. Pere. Cirm. Beng, Crimi. Tamils Crimi. 

Serpent. 

Sane. Abi (abU). Or. Opbis. 

Signs. Sarpa. Pere. Serp. Lai. Serpens. Hind. Sdrp. 
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Oookoo. 

Cocila. Hind. Ooil. Lai. Cuculus. Gr. Kokkyx. 
Sant. Pica. Aal. Picas. 


CrAb. 

Sant. Carcata. Btng. CMncfii, C^ncfi. fUnd. C^ncrA, 
CAcnl. Gr. C'aroitios. Lai. Cancer. ITol. Kmtik. Com. 
Arm. Kankr. Gall. Cancre. /r. Knilian. .Saa!. Crahlie. 
Ang. Crab. 

Onoomber. 

Sant. Carcati. Beng. Cincur. Hind. Clcr(. Za/. Cucumer, 
(^comis. GaU. Concombre. Ang. Cucumber. 

Sound. 

Sant. Swana, Swina. Lat. Sonus. fVal. Hiin, Son, Sain. 
Sax. Bund. 

Sleep. 

tSant. Swapna, STaya, SwApa. Btng. Shdon. I/ind. (Bupna) 
Sona fto sleep]. Gr. Hypnoe. Wat, lieppian [to sleep]. 
Sax. Bleepan. Ang. Bleep. 

New. 

Sant. Nava (m. Navas, f. NavA, n. Navam), Nsvfna. Lat. 
Novns. Gr. Neos, Nearoe. Ptrt. No. Hind. NayA, 
NawAn. Btng. Niara. Wat. Com. Neuydb. Ir. Ndadb. 
Arm. Nevedh, Noadh. GaU. Neuf. Ang. New. Sax. 
Neow. 

Toung. 

Sant. Yuvan (Yuvi). Lat. JuTenis. 

min. 

Sant. Tanas. Lat. Tennis. 
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Oreftt. 

Sam, Mah&. 6r. Megas. Lai, Maguas. 

Broad. 

Sans. UruB. Or. Eurus. 


Old. 

Sans. JirAfta. ' Or. Qeron. 

Other. 

Sam, Itaim Or. Heteroa. 

Sana. Anyas. Lat. Alius. 

Tool. 

Sam. MddliaB, Miirohas. Or, Iforos. 


Dry. 

Sam. Cshiiras. Or. Xoros. 

* Sin. 

Sans. Agba. Or. Hagos (veueratio, scelus). 

One. 

Sam. Eca. Hind. Bmg. &c. Ec. Pers. Y6c. 

Two. 

Sam. Dwi (nom. du. I)wau). Hind. Do. Pars. Do. Or. 
Dyo. Lai. Duo. GcdX. I^ux. Com. Dean. Arm. Don. 
Ir. Do. Goth. Twai. Sax. Twu. Ang. Two. 

Three. 

Sam. Tri (uom. pi. Trayss). Lat. Tros. Gr. Treis. Gall. 
Troia. Gtrm. Drei. Holt, Dry. Sax, Threa Ansf. 
Three. IFnl. Arm. Jr. Tri. Com. Tre. 
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Four. 

•Chatur (tiom. pL Cluitwinui, feiu. CltaUaraa). £a<. 
Quatuor. Gall, Quatre. Gr, Tetiiairc*®, /Vra. Chi#li6r. 
JfiiuL CbehAr, • 

And. 

/^ans, Cha. Lat. Qtie. 

Fivo. 

•Sana. Panclia. 1/iful, Paiicii. /Wa. Penj. Or. Ponl<*. 
Arm. CoTfj, Pemp, VTal. Pymp, 

Six. 

•Sana, Bhaah. Ptr§. She»h. Lat Bex. Or. Hex. Gail. Jny. 

Six. h\tl. KhuC^kh. Corn. Huih, Arm. Huekh. /r. She, 
8ei shear. 

Seven. 

uSana. Sa|)ta. iMi. Septeni. Gall. SepV Germ. Biebeii. 
An^. Seven. Sax. Bef>foti. Gr. Hepta. /Vra. Heft, 
//iW. Bit. ir«/. Baith. Arm. Com. Beiih. Ir, Bheakhd. 

Sight. 

•Vcifia. A^ht'a. Pcrs. Hasht. Hind. Ath. Gall. Huit. Sax. 
Kahta. Ang. Eight, /r. Oklit. Lai. Octo. 

Kine. 

San 0 » Nava. Hind. N6. Lai. Noveni. Wal* Corfu Nau. 
Arm, Nio, Jr. Nyi. /Vra. Noh. GtUl, Neuf. Sax. Nigoii. 
Ang, Nine. 

Ten. 

&tfia. Dale* Hind, Daa. Perg, Dab. JLat Deceni. Ir. 
Deikh. Arm, D^k. Com, I>dg. 

VOL. If. L 1 
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PRONOUNS. 

I. 

San$. Aham (acc. M& ; poss. and dat. ; du. Nau ; pi. 
Nas). Lat Gr. Ego, &c. Pers. Men. Hhid. Mai. /r. 
Me. Wat. Com. Mi. Arm. Ma. 


ThoU. 

Sans. Twam (aoo. Twa; poss. and dat. T^*; du. V6m ; pi. 
Vas). Lat. Tu, &c. Gr. Su, &c. Hind. Tu, Tain. Jhny. 
Tumi, Tui. Ir. Tu. Pers, To. Arm. Te. Com. Ta. 
Wal. Ti. 


PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 

Sans. Afktar. Lat^ Inter. Sans. Upari. Gr. Hyper. Lat. 
Super. Sans. Upa. Gr. Hypo. Lat. Sub. Sans. Apa. 
Gr. Apo. Sans. Pari. Gr. Peri. Sans. Pia. Gr. Lat. 
Pro. Sans. Par4. Gr. Pera. Sans. Abhi. Gr. Amphi. 
Sans. Ati. Gr. Anti. Sans, Ama. Gr. Ama. Sans. 
Anu. Gr. Ana. 


TERMINATIONS. 

Sans, (terminations of comparatives and superlatives) Tams, 
Tamas. Gr. Teros, Tatos. LcU. Terus, Timus. Sans. 
Ishfhas. Gr. Istoa. 

Sans, (tetmin. of nouns of agency) Trf. Gr. Tor, Ter. Lat. 
Tor. 

Sans, (termin. of participle) Tas. Chr. Toa. Lai. Tus. 
Sam. (termin. of supine) Tum. Lai. Turn. 
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VERBS. 


To Be, Root AS. 

Sfins. Asti, Asi. Asrai, Santi\ Stlia, Sma». 

Cr, Esti, Eis (EasI), Eimi (I). Emmi), Ei»i (I>. Kiiti). E^t^*. 
Esinen (D. Eimefi). 

Lai, Est, £ 9 , Sum, Sunt, Estis, Sumus. 

To Oo, Root I. 

Eti, Esi, ferai, Yanti, Itha, Imai^. 

Lai, It, Is, Eo, Eunt, Itis, Imus. 

Gr, Eisi, Ei», Elmi, Eisi, Ito, Imeii (I). Itne>*). 

To Bat, Root AD. 

Sans, Atti, Atsi, Atlmi, Adatiii, Atlha, Admas. Lai, Eiiit, 
Edis, Edo, Edunt, Editis, Edimtis. frr, Sax, 

Rtan. 

To Give, Root DA. 

San$. DadAti, Dadisi, I>a<limi. Lai. I)at, Das, Do. Gr. 
DidOsi, I)id«>, Didr»mi. 

Hence, Sann. D4nani. Lai. Donum. 

To Join, Root YUJ. 

Sans. Yunacti, Yunjanti. LiU, Jungit, Jnnguiit. Sans. 
Ymu^mi. Or. Zeugnumi. 

Hence, Sans. Yugam. Lai. Jugum. Or. Zttgos, Zitgon. 
f/ind. Joa. >^ax, Oeoc. Ang. Yoke. Duirh, Joek. 

To Sit, Boot SAD. 

Sans. 8^da1i, Sfdanit. Lai. Sedei, Sedent. 

Hence, Sams. Sadaa. Lai. Sedea 

D 1 a 
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To Subdue, Root DAM. 

Sans. Ddmayati. Gr. Damaei. Lat. Domat. 

Hence, Sans. Damanam. Lat. Damnum* 

To Drink, Root pA or Pt 

Sans. Pibati, Pibanti; Piyat4. Lat. Bibit, Bibunt. Or. 
Pinei, Pinousi. 

To Die, Root MRl 

Sans. MiiyaW, Mrlyant^. Lat. Moritur, Moriuntur. 

Hence, Sans. Mrftie, Mrltas. Lat. Mors, Mortuus. 

To Know, Root JNYA. 

Sans. Jdn&t(, Jdnanti. Or. Ginosco or Gignosco. Lat. Nosco. 
Hence, Sans. Jnydtas. Lat. N6tu8. Or. Gnostos. 

To Beget, Root JAN, 

Jdyatd. Pret. Jajnyd (pronounced Jagyd). G^r. Ginomai 
vel Qignomai. Lat. Gigno. 

To Go, Root SRlP. 

Sans. Sarpati. Lat. Serpit. Gr. Herpei. 

To See, Root DRlST. 

Gr. Derco. Sans. DrU. Hind. Ddk'h, to see. 

To Prooreate, Root SXJ. 

Sans. S6yati (rad. Sd). 

Hence, Sans. S(Sta, son. Hind, Suaii. €hr. Huios, Huieus. 

To Know, Root VID. 

Sa/ns*^ Yid, to know. Lai. Video, to see. 

To Delii^t, Boot TRXP. 

8am, Or. T!wpo. 
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To Slrew^ Root 8TRL 

8tr1. LoL Sterno. Ang, To strew. 6V. Stornumi, 
Stroonumi. 


ADVERBS, ETC 

Stmt. A. Gt. a jmv. (before vowels An). 
SanM. So. Gr. fCd, 

Sum. Duh. Gr. Dys- 

Sam. Chii. Gr. Te. Ijat. Que, 

Sam. Na, No. Lot. Ne, Non. Awj^ No. 
Sam. Chit (in comp.). Lat. Quitl. Or. Ti. 
Sam. Nanu. Lai. Non no. 

Sam. Prabhiite. Gr. Proi. 

Sam. Para, I^iratas. Gr. Pro, Proteros, Ac. 
Sam. Punar. Gr. i’aUn. 

Sam. Pura. Gr. Palai. 

Sam. Alam. Or. Hal is. 

Sam. Hjtis. Gr. Chthes. 

Sttm. Adya. Hind. Aj. ImI. Hodie. 




INDEX. 


A, liable to Ulval ajtid ptUaiAl 
CHjilauring, p, 489. 
Ab)tUiha)riii«kitiiUjun«tr», 30S, 209, 
Aciiin, Willlaiii, 24. 

Adeaa, or IHvltie Comniiuid, 90, 98, 
l<xS 

Adi Hr&htna SacnAj, 58, 92, 106. 
Aethiopic alpliaWt, 479. 

A.»i? of inni», 

A^iii, ignia, 466. 

Albion deaerting Groece, 416. 

Alice, iVilu**#*, 471. 

— — Ii,.f kindnoM Ui Birauaa, 472. 
— her retigioua yiewa, 472-474. 

her bHtem, 474. 

A lb Father, the, 10. 

Alphaliet. aUndard, 482. 

— " Max Mull«*r*f Miaaionatj, 482. 
Alum IxKrke, 372. 

Auecdota Oxonteiuiia, Biiddbiat 
texU in. 1S8. 

Anhalt aong, 423. 

Anqiietil Uuperron, 320. 

Apr»el, 423. 

Arabic, Mohra reporU on, 298, 
Arvha:N)b>gical InaUtnte at liomc, 

. 334. 

Ariljert, Prince and Prince*#, 405, 
Amlni and Hrentano, popttlar •eng*, 

389. 409- 

Arvatia, ilte North* Weatem, 10. 

-7- South* Kaatern, 10. 

ArTa^Haiii&), 92, 167, 181. 
Aahi-dahaka, 178. 

Asiatic Rescamie*, 240. 

AMjrrian inaoriptioiia, 287, 288. 

--* aculptiiretv a88. 

Atmi, 104. 

Atterbom, Hwcdiih poet, 391. 


Aytoon's tranAlatlon of W. Mttllcr'i. 
•ong on K. Kanarea. 400. 


BABYIjGN and Nineveh, inacrip* 
tiona at. 291. 

Babvlonian alphal>et, 292. 

Panka Islam!# dialects, 432. 
Ilaaelow, the IMubi^m/ue, 417. 
lichiston, trillngitM inscriptions of, 
284. 287. 

— sculptures of, 288. 
nelbfoundlng at Ihsalau, 410. 
l!enf«?y, Tlieodor, 458. 

— hia first work, 4^t8. 

— bis Kanskrit studies, 459, 460. 

— bis Panischatantra, 460. 

— hia }iilu>rv of Hciencc of I.an* 

gua*,;e in Germany, 462, 490. 
Bentley, dislike of (kdrbroohe, 239. 
Bemajs, ^77. 

Beyond, the, 9, 10. 

Bbagvat Gecta, the, 237. 

BhArata Atrama. 77. 

B«M$ckh, 400, 422. 

■ Bo7hUtD|rk and Ib>tb*s BanakHt 
I l>iciiooari«*, 301. 

I Itotu# discoveries at Khoraabad, 

289. 

- — Monuments de Kinive, 290. 

BrAbma'dharma, 4I. 

Brihma marriage, the first, 56. 

— rite#, 109-112. 

— Marriage Bill, 77. 

— Mlaaionary Omfemice, 94. 
Brlhma-Bal^bA, 23. 

Bfthma HamAj, 23, 27* 37, 38, 90. 
9»f 96, 106, 143, 150, 182* 
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INDEX. 


Br&hum - ^pronounoed^ tb« ' 

V«(la not of stiperhiiman origin, 
^0,187. 

-•»- date! in hiitory of^ 87. . 

— a monotheiitio chturon, X5a. 

— a Religion and a ohnrah, 15a. 
Brahmaic Covenaatf 38 a., 41. 
Br&hmanas, the, ao, 346, 349. 
BrookhauB, Hermann, 451. 

attended Orientalist Congress in 
liondon, 45 a. 

— his most ixn^tant work, 45a. 

— his work as Professor, 453. 

— serTioes rendered by, to philology, 

453- 

Buddha Anutkbha, 183, 314. 
Buddhist texts, 186. 

— Chinese translations of, 186. 

— literature, 187. 

— origin of Indian fables, 460. 
Bilhler, Dr., 45a. 

Bunsen, 513. 

— memoirs of, 3x4. 

— Ilia birth, ^17. 

— his education, 318. 

— travels with Astor, 319, 437. 

— his longing for the East, 330. 

— stay in Holland, 333. 

— in Denmark, 333. • 

— goes to Berlin, 333. 

— to Paris, 325. 

— works at Arabic and Persian, 

— goes to Italy, 336, 

— Ids marria^, 338. 

— becomes Niebubris secretary, 


330. 

— Chargd d*Afhdres at Rome, 331. 
^ his interest in eoclesiastical 

matters, 33 a. 

— the Prussian legation at Rome, 


333- 

— his friends at Rome, 333, 480. 

— b|s Hymn and Prayer 334. 

— studies hieroglyphics, 334. 
leaves Rome for England, 334. 

— life in England, 335-338. 

— PrutudanMinisiermSwiiserland, 

338- « 

— second visit to England, 339. 


Bunsen, appointed Prussian Envoy 
in England, 34a, 437. 

— works written in England, 346. 

— i^it to Oxford, 346. 

--- his orthodoxy doubted, 347-349. 

— his maii}^ friends, 348. 

— his feelings towards the Pusey- 

Hes, 349. 

— his love for the king of Prussia, 

350- 

— his faith in Pruf<8ia, 353. 

— loss of political influence, 354. 

— resigns and settles at Heidelberg, 

356. 357. 

— hii Bibelwerk, 357, 358. 

— last visit to Berlin, 358. 

— death, 359. 

— amount of work achieved by, 

359. 3<>o- 

— his great influence, 364. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, 183. 

— sent to England, 185. 

— studies at Oxford, 185. 

— prepares Catalogue of the Tripi- 

<aka, 187. 

— his life in Japan, 190-304. 
Burnonf, Engine, 278, 283, 300. 
Byron, Lord, 418. 

CAIRD, Dr., his doctrine and the 
Upanishads, 104. 

Caste, 34411. 

— Colebrooke on, 348-350. 

Castes, different, 346. 

Castrbn, 455. 

Catholic Snroaj, 78, 83. 

Caucasus, Schiefner s studies on the 
languages, 454. 

Chinese, Mohl’s reports on, 399. 

— poem, 305. 

— translations of Buddhist texts, 

186. 

Christ, humilitT of, 134. 

Christianity, aisUnction between, ' 
and other faiths, 1 20 . 

Church of the Future, 345, 346. 
Classen and Niebuhr, 436. 

Code of Genioo Laws, 344. 
Colebrooki^ T. H,, 338, 

— on the Vedasy 39. 
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l!olebrooke» founder ol Senskrit ^ 
•ebolniehip, 93a. 

— hie ^^ther» 933. 

— goee to Indie, 933. ' 'r' 

— view of the vemeeuleie, 93^ 

— aoheme for governing 935. 

— eetilee et ifriittt, 933. ^ 

- Orientel etudiee, 936. 

— acientific, 936. 

— not 1itei;»rv, 937, 

- trenefetiwd to Pumeeh, 938. 

— lettere (o hU father, 938-940. 

— etudiee in pbiloeophy, 941. 

— firet pejier prevent^ to Asietio 

Bcxnetv, 941. 

— removed to the jodiciel service, 

* 43 . 

^ eetilee near Benares, 944. 

— tranelatee JagannAtha'e IMgest, 

M 5 - 

KMi.nye, Ac., 345. 

. — views on Caste, 946. 

diplomatic inission <Ao Nagpur, 
35T. 

-- contributions to the Asiatic 
Ketearohes, 951, 956. 

— Sanskrit Grammar, 959. 

- President of the Court of Ap- 

peal, 936. 

— of the Adaitc Society, 356. 

- studies the Veda, 357. 

— Member of Council, 361. 

— marriage, a6i. 

— returns to England, 363. 

— his Oriental workii, 363, 363, 

965. 

' presents his MSS. to the East 
India Company, 963. 

— Royal Asiatic Society, 964, 

— death, 266. 

Collet, Miss, 34 »t., 79, 89, 106, 149. 
Communion of Saints, 90,*^. 
Comparative mythology, first glim- 
merings of, 940. 

Oomfiarative philology, Colebrooke's 
studiea in, 959, 

Comeiius, 341, 

Crimean War, 356. 

Critic, thciheart, not the head alone, 
makes the tmei, 409, 


Cnnelfona inscriptions, 283-984. 
Cureton*s Ignatius, 99^ 

Curtins, G., 433« 

Ouioh Bebv marriage, 78, 86, 97, 
90, 107, 114, 14I. 

letters os^ 88-89, lof-m* 

Csoma de K6rbs, 390, 453. 


J> changed to L, 489. 

I>ancHi and Gemutns, 437, 
l>aya-bh8giH )6i. 

Bayknanda Saras vatt, o9, 167. 

— his b^ef in the Vedas, 168, 179, 

180. 

— autobiography, 171 n. 

— his early training, J 79. 

— his early doubts, 1 73. 

— leaves his home, 175. 

— studies the Yoga philosophy, 176. 

— his ascetic life, 177. 

— his orthcxioxy questioimi, 179. 

— his publications, iHo, 183. 

— his death, 1 80. 

DebcndranAth Tagore, 37, 40, 83, 

84,91,93, 103, 153. 

— sends Brthmans to IWnarcHi, 40. 

— his docteines, 43, 59, 159. 

— retires to the bills, 53, 58, 1 34. 

— friendship with Keshub Chun* 

der Hen, 54. 

— parts with Keshub ChuruWr Hen, 

58. 83. 

Dekban Tales, Miss FreerV, 439. 
Dessau, birthplace of W^ M niter, 

404- 

Deva, 1 18. 

Dharma-sabhA, 95. 
Dfaarxnasahgraha, 3 1 3. 

I^igest of Laws, Colebrooke^s, 953, 
360. 

Discoveries made at risk of mistakes, 
484. 

DvkrkAnkth Tagore, I, 37. 

— joins the Brihma-HsokAj, 3S. 

— in Parif, 40. 


EDUCATION must hi natiimat 
and nnsectarlan, 441. 
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Egypt’i» Place In History, Bunsen’s, 
34 ^* 

England’s ignorance of German 
aims, 353. 

Enfflish IMctloiiary, neir, 5, 

Erdmannsdorf, 407. 

Erscb and Gruber, EDoyclq>aedia, 
403. 

Essayn on the Heligious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus, 245. 

Eugubian Tables, 478. 


FAITH. 165. 

Father, God as a. l ao, 121. 

Feridun and Fredun. 278. 

Finite, the. 164, 166. 

FieisoW, Professor of Arabic, 426, 
476. 

Fouoaux's Life of Buddha, 301 . 
Frederick the Great, his view of the 
Nibelung, 403. 

Frederick William IV, 363. 
Freisohhta of Weber, 41a «. 
Fresnel. M.^ 294, 293, 298. 

Fiirst, first, 30. 


GENTOO, 2 w. 

Gerlaoh. Professor, 423., 

German Symposium, 390, 

Germans in America, 420. 

Germany, what its smaller States 
have done for, 422, 

Gladstone, Bunsen’s love for, 336. 
God, names for, 1 1 9. 

Goethe, W. MUUer visits, 419. 

— stumbling over the roots of the 

trees he had planted, 489. 
Goldstttoker’a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
301. 

Gorresio’s K&mAyaaa, 301. 

Greece, marble from, for W, Muller’s 
monument, 406. 

Greek Grammar, 234. 

Greek, revival of, 230. 

— Songs, W. Muller’s, 387, 393, 

some suppressed, 394. 

Grleohieohei WuraeUealoon, Ben- 
fey's. >458, 

Grimm, the Drothert, 401, 408. 


Grotefend, 283. 

Guizot, his patronage of Oriental 
studies, 300. 


HAGEN, von der, 401. 

Hamadan, inscriptions of, 284. 
Hardenberg, 440. 

Harms, 443. 

H»upt, 477. 

Hermann, Gott&ied, 424, 447, 477. 

M. M. a member of his senn- 

nary, 425. 

Hermes, 466. 

Hibbiit Lectures. M. M.’s, iiS. 

158, 160, 161, 166. 

Hiiijyaritic inscriptions. 294, 297. 
Hinoks, Kev. E., 293. 

Hindu agriculture. 239. 

— philosophy, 241. 

Hodgson, B. H., 186. 

Honioke, Dr.. 424. 

Horg, 236. 

HoKaeuB. Dr. W., 404, 422. 

H6tan. the priest, 206. 

— copies the in the temple 

at Kara, 208. 

— his works, 209. 

Hundred Greatest Men, 30. 
Hydriot, the little. 417, 420. 
Hypatia. Kingsley’s, 36S. 


IDOLS, 31, 32. 

Ignatius. Bunsen’s. 346. 

India, despised by Europeans, 103, 
105. 

Indian literature. Mohl s aitentioM 
to, 301 . 

Indian Keform Association, 77. 
Indian Keformation, 4. 

Indian Theists, their opinion of 
Chriit, 76 - 77 . 

InUnite. the, 16a, 163, 164, 166. 

— or Indoftnite, 162. 

— sensuous impressions suggest the, ' 

165. 

Institut de France, its opposit'on 
to Napcdeon. 308. 

jagannAtha, 34. 

— the Pandit, 244. 
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JacmnnAtbA, his diaeji, 344. 

Jesn Paal| 419. 

JeruHal^tn, Bi^oprio. ,^39, 

Jones, Sir W., a68, ^69, *70, 
Jounml Asintique^ Mc^Ps rtfK>rU 
In, 373, 27311., j8i. 

J uggemnut. 34. * 

KAKARE8, K., 400. 

— Prime Minister of Oroece, 400. 

— hU death, 400. 

Kandjur, the, 455. 

Kant s philo(K»phy, 160. 
KathA-sarit'S&gara, the, 452. 

Kenjtu Kasawara, an. 

- Oimes to England, ail. 

— his death, 2 1 3. 

— visiti Ceylon on his voyage home, 

219. 

Kemer, J., 418, 419. 

Keshub ChundertSen, 49*83,93, 103. 

— his family, 50, 51. 

— hi-^ boyhood, 51, 52. 

— love of actinj^, 53. 

— Kiigliah studies, 52, 53. 

— his marriage, 53. 

— joins the Pr&hma>8amAj, 53. 

— abjures idolatry, 54. 

— friendship of DebviidranAtli Ta- 

gore. 54 * 

— clerk in Bank of Bengal, 55. 

— resigns clerksliip, 55. 

— ex|)elled fnun his family, 56. 
champion of the BrAhina-.SamAj, 

56. 

— nves up the Sacred Tliread, 

— dismissed by BeliendranAlh Ta- 

gore, 58, 03. 

— his eloquence, 59. 

— doctrines held by, 62, 133. 

— devotion to Christ, 64, 118. 

— practical reforms, 64. 

— and DebendranAthlagore, difler- 

enoe between, 65. 

— his influence for good, 67, 95. 

— his conception of prayer, 70. 
of ins^ration, 71. 

— visiu England, 7a. 

— interview with Hr. Posey, 73, 

101. 


Keshub Chonder 8en, marriage of 
his daughU*r, 78, 97, 107, 148, 
156. 

— his view of all religions, 80. 

— death, 84 

— his so-called vagaries, 154, 157. 

— persecution of, 93. 

— on the Trinity, 1 26. 

Khorsabad, Botta*s discoveries at, 

289. 

— M. Place at, 393. 

— tre^uiures from, b>st, 395. 
Kingsley, Charl«», 365, 369, 

— his wide-spread influence, 370. 

— Chartist sympathies, 372, 

— horror of slavery, 373. 

— views on the war of 1866, 373, 

374 * 

— on the Kranco-Gennan war, 374, 

378- 

— his modesty, 379. 

— and Newman, 380. 

— his df*ath, 382. 

— his funeral, 384. 

Knaben Wuiulerlioin , Amlm ami 
Brentano’s, 389, 409. 

Kdmer, lli<?*Mh>r»%*40^ 408. 
Koyiinjik,ijAyanl at, 292, 294. 
Krttagna, Sk. grateful, 424. 
Krosigk, von, 423. 

Kshatriyas. the, 24^), 249. 

Kuhn, Adall>crt, 462. 

— Zur iiltcstenGescldchte der Indo- 

gemisni^chen Volker, 463. 

— his views of Folk-lore, 464. 

— on mythological names, 466. 

— his if erabk unfit des Feuers, 4)67. 

— his fairness as editor, 468. 

LACHMANN, 477. 

Language, Hcience of, 7. 

Lassen, 283, 2S5. 

— Indian Antiquities, 301. 

Latin, historical iiiethod of studying, 

449 * 

Layard, 289. 

Le^tts, liiebard, 475. 

his first dissertation, 478. 

^ on various alpbabeis,*479. 

— letter to lioseUini, 480. 
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Lepsius, in Borne, 480. 

— expeditions to Egypt, 481, 483. 

— his chronology oT the l^ptians, 

481. 

— Egyptian museiun in Berlin, 48a. 

— standard alphabet, 48a. 

— Nubian Grammar, 483. 

— librarian at Berlin, 483. 

X^ewis, Sir G. C., his squib, 478- 

480. 

Lind, Jenny, and the Sohone 
Mtlllerin, 428. 

Ijoftus, 289. 

— • his work at Susah, 294. 

London Protocol, the, 356. 

Lotze, 493. 


MAHISHYA, a, 247. 

Mahrattas, 234. 

Maim&nsaka philosophers, 258. 
Man, age of, 5. 

Maria, Polly, 466. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, 395 n., 4x1 
417 ». 

- Sir W., 43a. 

Max Miiller, speech at Dessau, 
420. ^ 

Mayence, fortress of, W. M tiller’s 
song, 392. 

Median and Babylonian inscriptions, 
285, 286, 289, 291, 202. 
Melanesia, Pattison’s work in, 431- 


433> 

Melanesian dialects, vocabularies 
of, 433- 

Meteoric and diurnal changes, same 
actors concerned in, 466. 
Meitemioh, 416. 

Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta, 24, 
MiinAn8&, the, 24X. 

Miracles, 22, 137. 

Mohl, Julius, 272. 

— birth and family, 274, 

— education, 274. 275. 

— Oriental studies, 275, 

— professor at Tilbingen, 276. 

— Chinese studies, 276. 
life in Paris, 277, 

— Persian Vndies, 277. 

— friends in Paris, 280. 


Mohl, J nlius, member of the French 
Institute, 280. 

— Professor of Persian, 38a 

— Socidt 4 Asiatique, 281. 

— his Annual Reports, 281, 397, 

30L 303. 

— his truthfulness, 304. 

Monism, 495. 

Mozumdar, Protap Chunder, 53, 84. 
Muir, John, 468. 

— offers prize for first edition of 

Big- Veda, 469. 

— his missionary efforts, 469. 

— his Sanskrit studies, 469, 470. 

— his munificence, 470. 

Miiller, Wilhelm, Greek Songs, 387, 


393, 401,4*4,4*7, 43*. 

epigrams, 387. 

his admirers, 387. 

Beautiful Miller’s Daughter, 

380, 410, 428. 

Wanderer’s Songs, 389. 

Spring Wreath from Plauen, 

389, 41 

Drinking Songs, 390, 391, 

Letters from Borne, 391. 

Homerische Vorschule, 401, 

421. 

German poets of seventeenth 

century, 40a, 418. 

monument to, at Dessau, 404. 

the unveiling of, 404. 

marble for, from Greece, 

406,417. 

entered the Prussian army, 

408, 422. 

Schwab’s description of, 409. 

goes to Italy, 409. 

^m, Bbmer und Romer- 

innen, 410. 

Waldhomist, 410-413, 413. 

Winterreise, 410, 411. 

Johannes and father, 410. 

Bullfinch's Greeting, 4 ion. 

Song of Consolation, 416. 

his home, 41 7. 

his last journey, 419. 

his death, 419. 

marched to Paris, 422. 

MfirdhAbhishikta, a, 247. 
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Muftnad, old Aothiopic writing, 

479 - 

Mjrthokigical name*, 465. 
Mythology, lynoretlfm inevitable 
in ancient, 467. 

Myths, the back^prouiK^of, 466* 


NACHEINANDER and Neben- 
einander, 465. 

New Charter of East India Company, 
a 4 J. 

— Dispemtation, 65, 79, 81, 1 15, 

M 3 » 150. 

— newspaper, 115, 117. 

Newman, interview with Bunsen, 

337. 

— Apoloya, 340. 

— and Kingsley, 380. 

Nibelungen, Fri^erick the Greats 

view of the, 403. 

Niebuhr, B. G., 435. 

— his father, 435. 

— Classen's life of, 436. 

— his youth, his public service, 

437 * 

— his Koman History, 437. 

— his religious opinions, 443-445. 

— wishes for his son, 444. 

Nineveh, Botta's excavations at, 

385, 386. 

NU, nox, 466. 

NishAda, a, 347. 

Nisten, life of Niebuhr, 436. 

Noli^, 493. 

Norris. Mr., 289, 390, 295. 

Nyaya philosophy, 104, 34 1 . 


OCEAN of the Rivers of Tales, 
452 - 

Olmau, 35X, 350. 

Oppert's view of the cuneifortn 
alfdiabei, 396. 

OrMn of Caste, Colelnnooke's, 34$. 
Oxmrd, Bnnsen at, 337. 


PACIFIC, laagitages of the, belong 
to one ISunily, 433. 

PaisAH, tales In, 45a. 

Pahn^leaves in the Horiuji Monas* 
lery, 334. 


P&rtini, 353. 

Pantschauiitra, Benfey's, 460. 
ParainAtmA, 104, i3i. 

Pattison, Bishop, 429. 

his boyhoitd aiul youth, 430. 

• his work in Melaiiriiia, 431- 

433. 

his linguii»tic studies, 433, 

433. 

his character, 434, 

Peel, Sir R,, letter fntni, 341. 
Pehlevi and Parsi, 278. 

Persian inscTiptionii, 285, 3K6. 
Phanartot, the. 415, 

Plautus, editeii by Hii^hl, 446. 
Poetry, 387. 

Polyonoiny and Houiotiotiiy, 467. 
Popular Songs of Wilholiti M tiller, 
39 *- 

Popular MUirioH, not id way m of mytho> 
logical origin. 464. 461^. 

Pott on fwrsonal nauu^. 406. 

— his hard work, 486, 487. 

— receivcil the Ordre pour le Mi^riU'. 

486. 

— his Ktymologische Fomchunger, 

487-489. . * 

PrayAfuiU,^ I . 

Pratyag-Atm&. the, 133. 

Precepts of Jesus, 3 3 . 

Present to MonotheisU, 34 n, 
Prinsep's Pili alpliabet, 301. 

Proper names, 405. 

I^ussia, ecclesiastical |K)llcy of, 439. 
Prussian constitution, 351. 

PurAnas, 41, 43, 42 n., i8j. 

Pusey, Dr., and Keshub Chnmlei 

73 - 

QUEEN Victoria and Bunsen, 343. 

344 * 

— - opening parliament. 344. 

— at Windsor, 344, 346. 

RAM Chandra VIdyAhagish, 37. 
BAmmohitn JUty, t, 83, 92, 103, 

15a. 

— his death, t, 29. 
his burial, I. 

— his language, 6 , 7. 
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RAmmohun Roy, why he vigitetl j 
England, 8, II, 12. | 

— a true Bruhiiian, 8, 1 1, 33, | 

— hie birth, 15. 

— hi* youth, 15, 47. 

— vieits Tibet, 15, 16. 

— serve* n* i)lw 4 n, 16. 

— his wealth, 16 n. 

— life at Calcutta, 17. 

— his belief in the Veda, 18, ar*, 

34. 36. 

— learns Greek and Hebrew, ai. 

— study of the Bible, a a. 

— Precepts of Jesus, a a. 

— oppoMition of missionaries, a a. 

— and Middleton, Bishop of Cab 

outta, 24. 

— Saturday meetings, 34, 35 

— founder of the Br&bma- Sanii&j, 

35 i 37 * 

— Nvidow- burning, 25. 

— Prayer Hall, 27. 

— visits England, a8, 48. 

— arrives at Bristol, 28. 

— a great man, p, 31. 

— opposition to )dolatry, 31, 47. 

— his mother, 33. < 

— religious views, 34. 

— letter to Mr. Gordon, 45. 

— his parents, 46. 

Raphael Riego, song on, 395. 
liawlinson, Colonel, 28a, 384, aSP, 

289. 

— paper on the Behistun iuscrip* 

uon, 390, 392, 394. 

— reply to, 311. 

Reforms, practical, of Keshtib 
Chunder Sen, 64. 

447. 

Religion, Science of, 8. 

* Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Commerce of Bengal,’ 343. 
Renan, his account of Mold, 305. 
Revolution of 1^48, 352. 

Hig-Veda, DayAnanda Sarasvatr* 
commentary on the, 170, 
Rihhart and Dick, 466. 

RUhis, th<^ 146. 

RiUchl, F. W., 446. 
editor cf Plautus, 446. 


Ritschl, F. W., studied under Her 
mann and Reisig, 447. 

— his work as Professor, 448. 

— his Seminar] um, 448. 

— historical study of Latin, 449. 

— his Prls^ae Latinitatis Monu 

menta Epigraphica, 450. 
Rosellini, 480. 

Rosen, Friedrich, 39. 

Riickert, 418, 433. 

— M. M.’s studies under, 426. 

— saved by W. Miiller, 426, 

— his first epic, 426. 

Rumelin, Dr. A., 405. 

SACRED Books of the Buddhists 
in Japan, 184. 

Sacred Threkd, the, 57, 58. 
SildhAran-Sam&j, 78, 83, ic6. 
£>akuntalA, 230. 

Sankara 6'AHtri, 20. 

Sanskrit, discovery of, 331. 

— scholars, two classes of, 266. 

— texts first printed, 245. 

— Tales 453. 

— philology, revival of, 459. 

— letters traced to Semitic original, 

479 - 

Sarameya, 8k., 466. 

8aya»a, 257. 

Schiefner, Anton, 454. 

— languages of the Caucasus, 454. 

— translation of the Kalevala, 455, 
of heroic songs of the Minus* 

sinian Tartars, 455. * 

— discovery of the Northern ver- 

sion of the Dharmapada, 455. 
Schlacht, Lied vor der, 398, 
Schlegel, 320. 

Sohle*wig*Holstein question, 353, 
355 * 

Schneider of Desaau, 41a. 
Schopenhauer ignor^, 49a. 
Schuoert, Franz, 3S8. 

SchulU in Armenia, 283. 

Schwab, deecription of NV. Miiller, 
409. 410. 

I Schweglers Rfiniiache Geschichte, 

43 *- 

I Soienc. of LMiguage, 7. 
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Science of Ueligion, 8. 

Srlf, the true, 1 1, ii, 

SeaMUodt itmtreieloiie eiiil the In- 
finite, 164. 

Hb 4 h N 4 ineli of FSrdudi, 373, 303. 

— tniuiUUKi by Mobt, .tyo, 377. 

— iinportanoe of, 378. 

SbiO'ebiu »eci, 183, 184. 

Shy&mait KriMbnevarmi, 171. 
iS^iven^th ^iUiri, 37 n,, 38 n. 
Solomon InUntlii tiialect*, 433. 
Soloiiion*e jutiginetit, BuddbUt tU^ 

like, 456. 457. 

.SoniE-l>ev*, biH collection of 8 k. 

Tftlen, 453. 

Spir, Africiui, 490. 

— ij^onxl, 493, 494. 

— his death, 494. 

— a dualii^t, 495. 

SUnlev, Dean, 115, I4I, 144. 

— ana Keahub Chunder Sen, 1 1 6, 

138 . 

— hia boldneaa, 133. 

— hii tone of mimi libitorica), 135. 

— did be l»elievo in iniraclei? 137. 
Strains ami i'rincoas Alice, 473. 
^'fidra class, 346, 349. 

SukhAratt, 183. 

SukbAvatl- vydha, 185. 

Suttee, 35, 36. 

Syriac and Coptic MSS., 398. 

TABLET, trilingual, found by 
LKpaiin, 483. 

Tantras, 43, 43 181. 

Tatars, ^e^•ic iKin^ni of the, 455. 
TattearUKihinl SabbA, 37, 

I heistic Ke%'iew, 150, 154. 
Theocritua, dialect c»f, 389. 

Thirl wall and Hare, their traoala* 
iion of Niebubr’a Rome, 437. 
ThraAtaona, Zend, 378. 

IVaitana, or Trita, 378. 
TrinitarianiMn in India, 33. 
Tnniiartans, 33, 133 . 

THpffaka, or Thne Baskets, 187. 
Tit>yer*s RA^ataranginl, 301. 


UHLAND, 418, 

Dmbrian ina^ption*, 478. 
Unitarians, 33, IJ 3 . 

UttiartnitaHan, 136. 

U(taniabads, jo, sr, 43, 104. 

VAIDYA, or AmlmsbfAa, 347. 
V'aisyas, tlie, 346. 149. 

Van, inscriptiotu uf, Hjt, 

Ve^ia, 3, 30 , 40, 43, 168. 

— difficulty in studying the, 19, 

— a«^kr«d not of su|>erhutiiatt 

origin, 40, tf>8. 

— still the i»acred l>oi>ks of India, 

181. 

— Mold on iho V% da, 39H. 

VdlAnta, 30 . 

Vedic Gramouu', Benfey’s, 461. 

— Propaganda, tSi. 

— College, 183, 

VisAkhA, the wise woman, 456, 457. 
Vnysey’s attack on Keshub Chun* 
dcr Sen, 88, 94, 95. 

WARUKN HASpNGS, 333, ? 43 * 

344, ^5. # 

Wcla r, Kv M. von, friend of \V. 
Muller, 413. 

\Vessenl>crg, J, H. von, 439. 
We«tergaa^, 387. 

— taaay on Median inscriptions, 

389. 

White Ldus Sect, 184. 

Wilkins* Bhagvat Gtreta, 337. 
Winkeltnann, 407. 

Woepke, 301. 

Wolf, 401, 408. 

Wulfenbiittei Fragments, 44$. 

YOGA, 176, 176 a. 

Youth, the majority of the world, 
388. 

Vpailaoti, A., 417. 

ZEUNF, 401, 

Zohak, 378. 
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tions. Cr. 8vo. . as. boards, as. 6J. cloth. 

Von Hohnol.— Discovery of Lake.s 
Ruih>i.f am>Stkfanik : A Narrative of 
Count Samuel Tfi.kkTs E.xplohng 
and Hunting KxpidiUon in ['.astern 
Equ.Atori.Tl Afric.v ju 18S7 and iBCo. By 
Lieutenant Lidwig von Hohnki.. 
With 179 Illustrations and 5 Ma|^'>s. a 
vols. 8vo.. 42r. 

Whiehaw.— Out op Doors in Tsar 
LAND; a Record of the Seeings an<! 
Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. ^ 
Frkd. j. WmsHAw. Cr. 8vo., yr. 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime— 

Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
bv the Rev. H. A. Macpher.son; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintshury. 
With II full-page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thor burn, A. J. 
Stuart-Wortlky, and C. Whymper, 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A, J. 
Stuart- Wortley. Crown 8vo., 51. 

WILDFOWL. Hy the Hon. Jottn Sco n - 
Montagu, M. P. , &c. Illustrated by A. 
J. Stuart Wortley, A. Thokburn, 
and others. [/« prej^arntion. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. S ruAUT-WoRTLEY ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations by J. StuART-WortlEY 
and A. Thorburn, and various Dia- 
grams in the 'lext. Crown 8vo., 51. 

THE HARK AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, &c. 

[/« preparation. 

THK PHEA.SANT. By A. J. Stuart- 
WORTLEY, tlie Rev. H. A. MaCPHERSON, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. 

\^ln preparation. 


Campbell-Walker.— The Correct 
Caro; or, How to Play at Whist; .a 
Whist ('atcchism. By Major A. Camp- 
bkll-Walker. F. R.(j.S. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. 6 ( 1 . 

DEAD SHOT ('PIIK): or, Sportsm.an’s 
Complete Guide. Being a '1 realise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Crowr 8vo., los. 6 d. 

Falkener.— CiAMEs, Ancien;}' and Ori- 
ental, and How to Play Phem. 
By Kdwakd Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. , 

3I.V. 

Ford. — The I'heory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised an<i Re- 
written by W. Butt, M. A. With a I*rc- 
facoby C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 

Fowler. — Recollections of Old 
Coun try Life, Social, l*olitical. Sport- 
ing. and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowler 
Rusticus “), formerly of Aylesbury. 
With Portrait and 10 Illustrations. 8vo., 
lac 6 d. 

Franoi8.~A IkxiK on Angling: or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in cv -7 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. Cr. 
8vo., 15J. 

Hawker.— Ti^ Diary of Colonel 
Peter Hawker, author of “Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen’*. With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bort. a voir. 8vo.. 331. 


L o n gman.— C hess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6 d. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revcl.uion of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nkvil Maskelyne. of the 
Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., bs. 

Payne-Oallwoy. — Works by Sir 
Ralph Paynk-( iAi.LWEV, Bart. 
Letters to VouNf; Shooters (First 
Series). On me Choice and Use of a 
Gun. With 41 Illustrations. Cr.Svo., 
7 J. 6 d . 

Lettersto Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). (Jn the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof (i.ame. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Brcaking-in Retrievers. Whlh a Por- 
trait of the Author, and 103 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo , t2j. bd. 

I Pole. riiK. Theory of the Modern 

j Sctknth ic Game of Whist. By W. 

I Pole, F. R.S. Fcp. 8vo. , 2 s. 6J. 

i Proctor. — Works by R. A. Proctor. 
How TO Play \Vhist : with the 
Laws and Etiquette of W'hist. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6«/. 

Home W'hist fan Easy Guide to Cor 
reel Play. i6mo. , u. 

Ronalds.— T he Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Repmscntalions of the Natural 
and Artificial Insect. With 20 Coloured 
Plates. 8vo. , 14J. 

Wilcooks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
orising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. ByJ. C.W’iLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., d». 
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Veterinary Hedieine, fto. 

ibel.— Works by John Hknky Stkfl. PitawyKram. -HovsFN anh STAitLr*. 
K Tkkatisk os thk Diskasks ov the ; By Mitjor r,<*ivrr tl K V jt/vvyi;kam. 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8 vo., loj. 6 */. \ Bkrt. Wah 56 jwtjjrs <•! Uh»stniiu»n»i. 
A Treatise on thk Disk asks of Svo.. zj. nt-i. 


THK Ox. With 1 19 lllastranons 

8vo. . ly. 

A 'rHKATISK O.S THK DISEASES » 'K THK 
ShkkI*. With 100 lllusirat'ons Hvo , 

I2X. 


“ StoneheuKo.** The 1>»k; in Hkai th 
AN ii Dim \sK. I^y ’ Sionmikngk 
W’jlh 8.| llluvlration* K\.v, 71 (v/. 

Youatt. Works by Wll i lAM Yt»t’ATT. 


OUTI-ISKS ov Equink Anatomy a ITie Hoksk. With numeious Ulus 
^Manual for the uv of Votennarv italions. 8vo, , 71. A/. 

".Mudrnls in th^ Dissr^-tinf* Rtx>rn 'I*HK Do<;. Whlh numrrous Illustra 
Crown 8vo. 7;. (xf, lions. 8vo-, 6f. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


/ nc/c. AV//-. 7 Y>AVr. 

Ibbott.- Thk Ki kmkntsok Logic. By 
1 '. K. Ahioit . It D. ijrnto. , y. 
Aristotle. Works by. 

The r<*l t ri< s ( i. !V kkrr'<' < ir< ck T<*xt 
of lVK)ks 1 .. III.. IV. VII, . %vch 11 
EnRhsh 'rranslation by \\ . Iv b.< 'i 
l.ANtJ, .Nf.A. ; and short Intrcnbi* t* 1 v 
Kssays bv .A, I.AN<i. M.A. < j, 
8vo. . 7J. t\}. 

Thk Boinirs: Inirodintory I-v ,vs 
By AS'oKFW f , sS'i ; (from lioiku'd .o d 
1 »ani»'s ’ Tol.iu s ) Cr, 8\r) , ; ■ fx/. 
Thk Kthk s; Iio k Text, llln tT.Crd 
wMlli J.v.;u and Ni'trs. lU Sir Ai k\ 
AM'KK fiKANT, Bart, a %o).s. 8vo.. 

32J 

Thk Xl(OM.\rHFNN KrUirs; NY*'.n 1 v 
1 ransl.itv.'! mto l ai^loh, Bv Rot kkt 
W iM.iAMS. Crown 8vo. . 7‘. 

An In tkoocc'tion Tf« Akist* <i i.k's 
E rnies. Fkx^ks I.-IV. (Ik.K>k X. c. 
VI ix. in an Apjienflix.) With .* v on- 
timmus Analvs's and Notes. By the 
Rev, K, Mookk.D.D, < r. 8vo.. loi.OiY. 
Bacon.' Wr.rks by Fra Nr IS Ba* on. 
CoMKI F-TF: Works. Kditrrl by K. 
Ellis, j. .biFooiNi;. .md fi. D. 
Heath. 7 vt.is. 6vo . /iio ^v.’ 
Lki IKKS ANP LikK. including .aV, h\s 
occasional W’orks. Echted by jAXiKS 

Spkdding. 7 vo's. 8vu., /,4 4J. 
Thk Essays*, with Annoiaiions. By 
klCHASD Whatelv, D. D. 8vo. 

lO-r <>/, 

The Essays. W'iih Introduction.Notrx, 
and Index. By K. A. ABBrrr r. D. I). 
a vols.. Fcp. 8vo. , 6 s. 'I'he Text and 
Index only, witho&t Introduciion and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
ai, 6^. 


PS ) Kf y, p n '. 

Bflin. Works by ALEXANOKK BaIN, 
l.M) 

Mrv r.M. Sr IKNC»* ( 8vn. . 6( 6 ii. 

iKNfF t 'ftiwn 8vo, , 4.1. *\i. 
The iUK u.’tit ,:Skt (,in hr hi\J $n 

\o.Ufnf,pftif Ml, (ni. 

Skssks ANPTin Is H I I. KIT. 8vo,,i5r. 
Kmohons and nil W il l., R\fi , 15J. 
l.^«;n . l)KDt*« tiM and Indic'Hvk. 

Bart 1.4) l*»)l I ! , oi. (xi. 

BHA< ri< AL F.s^ws I Mwn 8vo. . y. 

Bray. Works D/ ( ii.mh 1 s Bray. 

I IIK BhI! riVoi'liV OK .SKi KSSnV. or 
I^aw in MiikI as in Mattrf . ( 1. Hvo., 51. 
I IIK l:iH'< ATJON OK THK. FKKLJNr;s: a 
Mor.tl .‘^vstrrn for Schools. ( rown 

8 VO.. 2 ». (.ui. 

Bray. It KMKNTS of Mokaitty. in 

lay lassons f(*r Horne and School 
le.Khinj^ By Mr*. < IIARLKS BwAY, 

< r. 8vo., t.i, (\f. 

Crozior. < !vn isation and Bk<>^ 
ORKSS Bv b HN BkATTIK f ffO/lKR, 
M.I>. W'ldi N’f'W' Brefare, more fully 
exphomnir the nature of th" New' Orga* 
non UM'd ;n the solution of itx problem.!, 

8vo. . i4f. 

Davidaon. Thk I/ck.k ok Dkkim- 

TIon, ExplainecI and Api>iie<I, By 
W HT TAM L. Davidsxin, M.A. f'rowfi 
8 0^ . 6 j. 

Orcun.— T he W’okksof 1 ioimas Hill 

< »KK.KN. Exi ted IfvR. L. NKTTLKAHir. 

Vols. 1 , .and II, I'hiJoviphiral Works-. 

8vo , i6j, each, * 

Vol. III. Misccllamet. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8s*o., 

2T/. 
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Mental, Moral and Politloal Philosophy— 


Hearm. — T he Aryan Household : its 
Structure and its Development. An 
Introduction to Comparative Jurispru- 
dence. By W. Edward Hearn. 
8vo., idf. 

Hodgson. — Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Es.say. 8vo., i6j. 

The T heory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. 8vo. , 24,?. 

The Philosophy ok Reflection, a 

vols. 8vo., aid. 

Hume. — 'I'ME Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
561. Or separately, Essays. a vols. 
281. 'Ireatise of Human Nature, a 
vols. aSj. 

Johnstone.— A Short Introduction 
to the Study of Logic. By Lau- 
rence Johnstone. With Questions. 
Cv. 8vo. , a.v. 6 (/. 

Tones.— .An Introduction to Gene- 
ral Lckhc. By E. E. Constance 
Jones. Cr. 8vo. , 4J. 6</. 

rustinian.— i HE Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, <. chiefly that of 
HuschUe, with English IrVooduction, 
Translaiion, Note.s, and .Sununary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8l 

Kant,— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
CRiTiguK OF Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the ruEoRY of 
Ethics. TVanslaied hyT'. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo. , laj. 6</. 
iNTRODUcrrioN TO Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF THE Four Figures, rr.inslatcil 
l>y T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. ('OLKRHHiK. 8vo. , 6f. 

Killiok.— H andhcxdk to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
t.lCK, M..\. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6J. 

I^add.- Works by George T urnbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., aij. 

Outlines op Physiological Psy- 
CH01.0GY. A Text- Book of Mcr.ul 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
SvQk. lai. 


Iiadd. — Works by G. T. Ladd. — cout. 
Psychology, Descriptive and Ex 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental I.ife. 8vo., 21 j. 

Iiewes.— The Historyof Philosophy. 
from Thales^ to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 

Max Muller. — Works by F. Max M(Jl- 

LKR. 

The Science OF Thought. 8vo.,2ij. 
TTirek Introductory L.kctures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2J. 6d. 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. , aSj. 

Mill. -Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Lo<;ic. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 
On Liberty. Ct. 8vo., is. 41/. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo. , a.f. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., sj. 

Examination of Sir WTixiam 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo., i6r. 

Nature, the U i ility of Religion, 
and rilKlSM. I hree l*:ssays. Svo..^.' 

Monok.— Introduction to I.ogic 
B y W. H. S. Monck. Crown 8vo. , y 

Sidgwlck.— Distincti(.'N ; and iht 
Caiticism of Belief. By .Alfred .Sidg 
WICK. Crown 8vo. , ts. 

Stock.— Deductive Iaxhc. By St 
(Jkorck Stock, Fcp. 8vo. , 3d. tki. 

Sully.— Works by J ames Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo., au. 

Outlines or Psycholcx;v. 8vo., qj. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo.. 51. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science ci 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. W'ith 23 Woodcut*. 
Post 8ro. , 5 r. 
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llleiitalf Moral and Politioal Philosophy — {tmUnued. 


Iisoit.™ Out LINKS OF tiik MrxKS- 
Laws ok Thought , a Trraiiv« 
[Pure ami Apphrd By WiL* 

M Tiu>'-;m')N, IX IX. <'«>rinrily Uatl 

hbishop cf YcjfK. Poi*! Svo. . 6.1 

bb. Thk Vkil of Isis; a Sru« s uf 

ay* on Icicahsin. By T. IC. WX iut 

O. , lOJ. bd. 

by K. W uviKi.Y, 
(bvtX)N's I’lssAYs With AnnuUtH-ti. 

K. WllATK! Y avo . I 01 . (jJ. 

EiJmIlSTS CO . ( r. 8 vo ,4j. Ck/, 

El >: UK NTS to Kuktokic. c r, 8vo. , 
.p. CkX 

LKsmiSS on kEASOSINt;. I\ j‘. 3\.' . 

11. fd. 


Zoller.—Woik* by IV. Kowaro /jtLr 
iJCk. PfoVssor m lh«* Ui tvrrHiK of 
Bctbn 

Thk Mohs. Ki*I( ukf.ans. am> Scit.F^ 
TU > rransl.cirxl I y Ha* kf\ C). j 
KKH HF.l.. M A t jDwii Hvt* . n^t. 

! Ot’TMNKS OF THK IbslttKY OF CiJm* N 

l‘HiiosorHY. 1 r.ttiv l*y Sarah 
K Ai.lkymc aiui l Aj I vN Anaorr 
1 town 8v<.> , ii>.> (>.r 
!‘l ATO AND Till- ( M HKK A< AOKKIY 
1 lan^^.^lr(J by .NAK Mi 1 - , Ai i.fynk 
• Itnl Al KKi I* i itw.loN JN. 1- .\ I ;n\%Ii 
ti-'o . iK' 

.S<x H A 1 > s AM» I UK ."Ntx K A 1 It' S< HO< )l ,S. 

lo ihr k. •. i • I. KkH lim . 
M.,\ < l<»wn 8viJ. , |o». ixi. 


siASi'Ai.s or CAiiioi.K riiii.osorUY. 

( S/iinvhut if Sft tr: > 


A NfANVAI. OF r'<.>I.lTH Al. lo tiNOMV 
By f. S. Dkvas. M.A. t r. 6i. 
First PkiNt ipi.Fs OF KsowT.Kot.i By 
jtiHN kl( KAHY. S i. i’row:. H.o . 

',il NKKAt. MKTARH'kMt S. B/JuJINKh K- 
A5'V, S. j < K.sMt 8.1)., y 
LtKiiO. By kt* IIAVII 1‘ ( I Ai Ki . s I 
C.rown 8vo. , 5.’ 


MoKAI. Phh ttSttl'HY I i'.I HH S AM) N'AI » . 
ka:. I.a)\ f I'.y bt'.» i-H Kh kaia , S j. 

( f . .w t; Hv ( . . c,( 

NaTI’KAI. lHFoi<i-.V Bv BkKNAI’O 
P.nFOOKR, .S 1. < i-.voi Hv<» , (o <J. 

PsY< ii«»i <m;v. hK Mm MAKl. Mahfu, 

.N ) i ' 


History and Science of Language* &c. 


Davidson. -l.KAOINt. AM) iMPtiKT ANT 
r.Nt.MSH WoKO^ b.xi'la nrd .irtl I x- 
cmj'Ufini. By VKii.i.'am I. Davu) 
-so.N'. M A Ki [>, 8vf> ).i (>:{ 

/arrar. kAN'.t AGK AM*LAN»,i. a<;fs 
B y F. W. Fakhak, I) I,» . F k.S . < r. 
8vo., 6i. 


Max Muller. -AVork* l/y F. Max 

Mv i.i I K t(>nftnur,i, 

rHKFK Pfi TOFFS ON THK .Sl IHNt K 
<»F I.ANtil At.K, AM) ns Pi. A t K IN 
(iFNKFAI. Foot ATI* )N. tjrlivrn-fl at 

^ixfortl, i8«t/ Crown 8vo. , yt. 


Graham. F.n<,i isn .svNt>NYvs. ciasM- 

btsi and F.xpla’n'd ; >»;th Pructn .i! 

KxtTctscs. By (». 1 -. Or AH am. Ftp. 


Roget. 'Ihfsaurus of F:N<iLiHH 
\Vt>Fi»s AM) Phrasf.s. < laixihrd and 
Aftan^rd so as tt> Factltlaif fht* Kx 


8vo., 6i. 

Max M tiller. -Works by F. Max 

Mpllk.r. 

Thk Scieno: of Languagf,, Fonntb'd 
on l,ectures delivered at t.hc ktjval 
Institution in 1861 and i86x a vo!v 
Crown 8vo., aii. 

Biographies ok W^rds, and tmk 
Home ok the Artas. Crown 8 to., 
7 t. 6cf. 


pr«'ss;or, of Idras anti assisl tn I , Herat y 
< >m)j)r*sit?on. By Pktkk Mark RticiKT, 
M , I , F. k , S. ke< t »ni|)t>se' i 1 hrouKhout , 

enlarged and rinpfovrtl. jiartiv from the 
Author'* Notes, and wtth a mil Index, 
Inr the Author’s .Son, John Lkwis 
’ RcciKT. Crown 8vo.^ 101 (xf. 

j Wh^taly.— Kngmsh .Synonyhs. By 
I E. Jank Wiiatbly, Fq>. 8vo,. y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— E nglish Kconomic History 
AND Tiihory. FJy W. J. Ashlkv, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., l*art I., 5^. Part 
II., lOJ. ( id . 

BaKOhot. — Economic Studif.s. By 
WALTKK BA<;KH(iT. 8vo. . lOJ. (id. 
Baiyiett. -Practicahi.k Sociali.sm : 
Essays on Social Kelorni. By the Rev. 

S, A. and Mrs. Harnkit. Cr. 8vo., (> s . 
Braseey.— l^APKRs and Addkkssks on 
Work and Wagks. Hy I.ord Bkassky. 
I-'ditcd by j. Pottkk, and with Intro- 
diK tion by Gkorgk Howell, M.P. I 
(.'rown 8vo. . 55. 

Dovas. A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Deva.s, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6r. ( id . {.Manualsof Catholic 
Philosophy . ) 

Dowell. A History of Ta.xation 
AND 'I'AXKS IN ICn(;lani), from the 
Earliest 'l imes to the Year 1885. By 
Steimif-N nowit;LL (-1 vols. Svo, ) Vol.s. 

I. and 11 . The History of 'rAx.ation. 
3 i.f. Vols. III. and IV. Hi.story of 
Taxes, arc 

Jordan. - I'liK Si andard of Value. 
By VVii.LiAM Lf.i<;h roN JoRiiAN. 8vo., 

(iS. 

Deslie. Ivssays in I’oliticai. Econ- 
omy. By r. E. CUFFK Lkslif.. 8vo., 

loj;. 6i/. 

Macleod. — Works by lIiCNRY I^UNNING • 
Macilfod, M.A. 

Bimktalism. 8vo., 5j. net. 

Thf. Elements of Bankin<;. Crown 
8vo. , LL b<l. i 

'I’HK Theory and I’kactickoe Bank- 
ing. V\il. I. 8vo., la.T. Vol. II. 14.'. 
The 'Pm KORY of Credit. 8vo. Vol. ^ 
I. icM. net. \\) 1 . II.. Part 1 ., 41. ( yd . 
Vol. 11 . Part II.. loj. 6*/. 


Mill.— Political Economy. By Johi 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , 3L 6( 
Library Edition. 2 vols. *8vo , 30 

Shirres. — A n Analy.sis op the Ide.V 
of Ilcono.mics. By L. P. Shirrk 
B. A. , sometime P’inance U nder-Secietar 
of th-* Government of Bengal. Crow 
8vo. , (ts. 

Symea. -Political Ectonomy; a Shoi 
'IVxi-book ol I’olitical Economy. Wit 
Pioblems for S(jlniion, and Hints fo 
Sup|)lement.iry Reading. By I*rof. J. E 
Symk.s, M.A., of University College 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo. , 2J. (yd. 

Toynbee.— Uecturks on the In- 
dustrial REvor.rnoN of the i8ih 
Century in Engi.and. By Arnold 
'roVNUEK. With a .Memoir of the 
Anlhor by B. Jovvett. 8vo. , lor. 6</. 

Webb. — Phe History ok Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Bkatkicf 
Webh. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo. , i8j. 

W'ilson. — Works l»y A. 1 . Wilson 
Chietiy reprinted from The lnx:€slois 
Pndt u>. 

Pkai iTCAi. Hints to Small In 
VKSTOKS. ( rown 3 VO , if. 

Pi . A I N A D V K : k uo u t I . i e f: I n s u k a n ( : i 
C rown 8vo. , is. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 

Olodd.— Works by Edward ( lodd. ; Lubbock. I hk ork.in of Civii is 
'PlIK S roRY OF Crk ATK >N : a Pl.un Ac- i TION arnl the Primitive C ondiiion « 
count of Evolution. With 77 llluslni- I Man. By Sir J. UunnocK. IkirL. M. I 
lions. C rown 8vo.. 3J. 6 d. ; With 5 Plates and 20 bluslrations in tlv 

.\ Pkmmkr of Evolution 1 being a | Text. 8vo. i8j. 

Popular Abn<lge»l Edition of ' The , Romanes.— Works by CiF.ORGK JOn; 
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